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ARTICLES 
MA-MAHES%ARA IMAGE INSCRIPTION FROM 
SKANDAR (AFGHANISTAN) 

I 
P L. GuPTA 





In January, 1971, when I visited the Kyoto University, 
Japan, Prof. Takayasu Higuchi, Head of the Department of 
Archeology, showed me the photograph of an Uma-Maheívara 
image which an Archeological Mission, led by him, had 
discovered during the excavations at Tapa Skandar, a mound: 
situated some miles away to the north of Kabul iu the plain of 
Kapisa. The image is carved into a marble piece, 81.5 cm high 
and 42 cm wide and about 18 cm thick. It was found broken 
into several pieces, but could be properly restored to show 
Maheévara, seated and resting on the bull Nandin, slightly 
inclined to his right, with the right leg pendent and the left one 
bent. The god bears four hands ; the front right hand lifted 
(but now missing) and the rear right hand resting on the knee ; 
his front left hand rests on the shoulder of his consort Uma, 
and the rear left hand holds the trident and is visible over the 
head of Uma. Uma is standing in the fribhaüga pose to the 
left of Maheévara a little reclining over him ; a child, probably 
Skanda, is shown beside her, at the bottom, at her left. The 
image has decorations painted in red, blue and black. The 
pedestal of the image bears a three-line inscription. Prof. 
Higuchi gave me a photograph of this inscription and sought. 
my help inits decipherment. Sometime later, I passed on the 
photograph to Prof. D. C. Sircar. In the meanwhile, the 
inscription was deciphered by Mr. Meiji Yamada and his 
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transcript appears in a preliminary report entitled Archaeo. 
cal Survey of Kyoto University in Afghanistan, 1970. 
Mr. Yamada has deciphered the inscription as follows : 
1 ` eka-miitti(rti)-ttri(tri}-vasand brahma — yisnurmma(ma 
hesyarah kartta(rta) vi- 
2 snu(snu)h kr(kri)ya brahma(ma) karana tu mahesvarah 
ukta ca bhagavata mahddevena ya (4а, dva] [pi] ma 
[ti] [mu] di [sya ?] vi [tsa, sta ?] ram ne (no, teno?) 
palabhyate [va, dha ?] 
3 ta[dva] ham daiva visnusya(sya) brahma ca nilayam 
gata (9) 


H 


D. Ç. SiRCAR 


On receipt of the photograph of the Tapa Skandar 
(Afghanistan) Uma-Maheévara image inscription from Dr. P.L. 
Gupta, I deciphered the record and read a small paper on it 
at the Monthly Seminar held at the Centre of Advanced Study 
in AIHC, Calcutta University, on the 21st August, 1972. 
Only on receipt of the above note of Dr. Gupta, I came 
to’ know recently that the inscription is inscribed on the pedes- 
tal of a marble Uma-Mahesvara-Karttikeya panel discovered as 
a result of excavations at Tapa Skandar to the north of Kabul 
and that its transcript prepared by a Japanese scholar named 
Meiji Yamada has already been published. Uafortunately, Mr. 
Yamada has failed to do any justice to the epigraph. His atten- 
tion may be drawn to the fact that reduplication of a consonant 
in conjunction with r is optional according to Sanskrit gram- 
mar and that Vispusya is not expected in the Sanskrit text. 
His reading of the epigraph does not offer any sense at all. 

The epigraph reminds us of the Kabul Vinayaka image 
inscription of the 8th regnal year of the Sahi king Khingala 
who flourished in the sixth or seventh century A.D. The said 








ed image had been discovered at Gardez about 70 miles 
e south of Kabul, but was later removed to Kabul where 
is being worshipped by the local Hindus at Dargah Pir 
Ratan Nath near the Pamir Cinema. On paleographica! con- 
sideration, the present inscription, which does not mention any 
king, may also be assigned to the period of the Gardez-Kabul 
inscription, its script being late Brahmi of the 6th or 7th cen- 
tury A. D The letters exhibit inaccurate formation though 
they are very carefully engraved. The letter b has been written 
with the sign of p or v. 


There are only three lines of writing, which contain two 
stanzas in the Anustubh metre with a short intervening passage 
in prose. The first line of writing is half the length of the 
second line because the lower end ofthe gown or toga ofa 
standing figure seems to cover the space to the right ofthe 
former. The representation of the clothing is in the Gan- 
dhara style. | 

The first of the two stanzas states how the single form be- 
came triple in the shapes of Brahman, Visnu and Maheévara 
of whom the first is the Kartr, the second the Kriya and the 
third the Karana. It seems that the words karty (actor), kriya 
(action) and Karana (cause) have been used here in the senses 
respectively of the creator, the creation and the motive behind 
the creation, even though, in Brahmanical mythology, the gods 
Brahman, Visnu and Siva-Maheávara are usually represented 
as the creator, the preserver and the destroyer. 


The second stanza, which is difficult to read and interpret, 
is quoted as the words of Mahadeva (i.e. Siva) probably saying 
that in an attempt to purify them by throwing themselves into 
fire, the god himself as well as Visnu and Brahman went to 
hell. | 

It is difficult to understand the real import of the second 

К part of the inscription. However, the author of the record was 
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apparently a Saiva trying to represent Siva, out of the 
trinity, as greater than Visnu and Brahman. From the 
tents of the record, I was inclined to think that the stor" 
bearing the inscription contained the figures of Siva-Mahegvara 
together with Visnu and Brahman, though it is stated now to 
be a Mahegvara~Uma-Karttikeya panel. 


TEXT: 


1 Eka-mü[r]ttis = tridha jata Pra;Bra)hma Vign[ujr = 
Mahesvarah (/ж) 
karttà Vi- 

2 [snu]h kr(kri ya Pra(Bra)hma [k]aranan —tv 
Maheévarah of 

uktafi=ca bhagavata Mahadevena (/ж) 
YXe(YaMh =ag[njim=api(bhi)praksipya —vi$[o]dha(dha)- 
n-opalaksanam(nam/): 
3 krtv=aham c=aiva Visnuá-— са Vra(Bra)hma ca nira- 
yarn gata(h*) // 


' 1 From a photograph. . : . w 
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VARNAS IN ANCIENT CAMBODIA* 
1. W. MABBETT 


The subject of the varnas mentioned in Cambodian inscrip- 
tions, and ef the associated problem of assessing any influence 
of the Indian caste system, has been usefully discussed by 
Others.! It may reasonably be regarded as established by 
previous writings that the references to the varnas and to other 
apparent signs of Indian social organization do not in fact 
show a Cambodian system at all similar to the Indian one. 
The discussion has succeeded in making this negative point ; 
in doing so it has, largely incidentally, lent support to these 
two positive propositions : (8) the Cambodian free popula- 
tion was divided into socio-economic groups somewhat like 
Indian castes, and many of them were called varnas, even 
though the relations between them and the working of the whole 
system were not like the Indian pattern; (b) the Cambodian 
monarch had great powers of creation and control in the 
management of society, going far beyond the Indian monarch’s 
responsibilities which were largely limited to the protection of 
existing institutions. The purpose here is to review the evidence 
on varpas and to show that the picture it reveals serves to cast 
some doubt on the said propositions. | 

А proper understanding of {һе subject requires attention 
to two very large factors which deserve far more extended 
treatment than can be accorded here. The first is the nature 


* [Lecture delivered at the Centre of Advanced Study in AIHC, Cal- 
cutta University, on 1.12.72.— Ed. ] 

1 See,eg., K. Kishore ‘Varnas in Early Kambuja Inscriptions’, JAOS, 
Vol. 85 (1965), pp. 566-69 ; A. K. Chakravarti, ‘The Caste System in Ancient 


Cambodia’, JAIH, Vol. IV, pp. 14-59. 
y 
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of the Indian caste system itself, which needs some charac- 
terization if we are to be able to assess any influence or ana- 
logue it may have had in Cambodia. Such a characterization, 
however, is far from straigbtforward. The nature of the caste 
system has been a subject of sophisticated debate, and some- 
times esoteric and polemic, among anthropologists, Indolo- 
gists and historians, and various fundamental theoretical issues 
have been raised by the discussion. No more can be done here 
than to point to some of the elements of the problem and indi- 
cate some ways in which they may affect the interpretation of 
the Cambodian material. 


The second is the nature of Indian social and cultural 
influence in South-East Asia as a whole, the necessary 
background against which the extent and significance of 
various Indian influences in Cambodia should be judged. This 
too is a complex matter; many different theories and 
interpretations have been put forward to account for 
the ‘Indianization’ of the early kingdoms or to assess its 
penetration. All that can be done here is to summarize some 
of the essential conclusions arising from a broader study, the 
results of which are to be published elsewhere. 


In the following paragraphs, the Indian caste system will 
first be reviewed, with brief attention to the views of some 
writers about the contrast between an Indian and a Cambodian 
king's powers over social organization. Then, after a glance at 
the evidence of Indian castes elsewhere in South-East Asia, 
the literature on caste in Cambodia will be noticed. A discus- 
sion of the inscriptional evidence about Cambodian varnas will 
lead to some conclusions about their nature, about the role of 
the king in Cambodian society as compared with Indian, and 
about Indian social influence generally. 


Any useful account of the caste system must distinguish 
between two different but related schemes which have often 


>' 
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been confused : varna and jati. It may be said that the four 
varnas (Brahmana or priest, Ksatriya or warrior-noble, Vaisya 
or ordinary free man working on the land or in commerce, 
Siidra or menial) are a theoretical all-India scheme embracing 
the entire caste population, while the jatis are concrete, practi- 
cal divisions of the population into numerous fairly localized 
groups, each assigned (or assignable in principle) to one of the 
four varnas. This distinction is certainly necessary, for it re- 
minds us of the dangers of talking about the major ranks and 
the local groups as if they were the same thing; the varaas 
have often been referred to as ‘the castes’ ; but analysis of any 
actual situation requires attention to the endogamous, com- 
mensal and functionally specialized jatis. M. N. Srinivas has 
aptly warned against the confusion of traditional idea with 
fact.* However, useful though the distinction is, and innocent 
though it may seem, there are many purposes for which the 
identification of varna with theory and jati with fact is itself 
dangerous: It is too simple, and only a first stép. For the 
yarnas, though in a sense theoretical, constitute a traditional 
theory that is embedded in the Indian consciousness of caste 
more firmly than the actual jätis ; naturally Indian conscious- 
ness affects Indian behaviour, and we should expect to find in 
the varna scheme important clues to the reality of the caste 
system. Similarly, jatis cannot be treated as sovereign or 
atomic realities; they are as mucha matter of value as be- 
haviour; there is no easy way to determine their essential 
nature ; and the relationships between them, cannot easily be 
deduced from their separate characteristics. 

But the starting point must be tbe adoption of this distinc- 
tion. ‘Caste’ must be reserved to translate jati; varnas must 
be thought of in some other way. T. R. Trautmann, emphasiz- 


2 М. N. Srinivas, Caste гп Modern India and Other Essays (Bombav, 
1952), p». 63-69 , cf. E. S:nart, Les Castes dans l'Inde (Paris, 1890), pp. 42f. 
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ing that they are regarded as sacred and permanent categories 
rather than social and contingent, suggests that ‘order’ or 
‘estate’ will furnish a more satisfactory translation.j3 The 
varnas are very commonly mentioned (the Jatis very rarely) in 
the Sanskrit normative literature, in which social, ritual, relí- 
gious and political duties are spelled out and in every conceiv- 
able context applied in differing ways to the four orders. In 
most matters the differences have the effect of favouring the 
higher orders (fines and  punishments, for example, being 
graded according to rank), though there are cases where the 
discrimination works the other way on the principle presum- 
ably that the higher orders have greater responsibility. 

According to the theory embodied in the Sanskrit texts, the 
three higher varnas are the Aryan population, the Stidras being 
those aboriginal elements admitted to the caste system, but 
denied all privileges within it. The ‘three varnas’, where men- 
tioned, are the three Aryan orders, which are regarded as 
‘twice-born’ (dvija) the second birth being ritual initiation. 
The four orders are supposed to be endogamous, though the 
texts are ambiguous and in some places appear to tolerate 
some forms of hypergamy. Various groups other than the 
four orders are named, these being seen as the offspring of 
inter-varna mairiage or liaison (varna-sankara), in various 
permutations, none of which is very much approved. This 
theory is commonly seen by modern writers as a means of 
accommodating to the procrustean bed of Smrti theory the 
variety of social groups in actual existence. 

There is a sense in which one can speak of five varnas, 
though without sanction from the religious texts, for the un- 
touchables, though theoretically outside the system, are in an 
important sense a part of it in practice, since their relations 


3. ‘Onthe Translation of the Term varna', Journ. Econ. Soc. Hist. 
Or.. Vol. 7 (1964), pp. 106-201. 
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with and behaviour towards members of the varna or caste 
population are prescribed by it. What the system nowhere 
prescribes, and what therefore is something of a curiosity, is 
the idea of seven varnas (sapta-yarna), which, as it finds an 
echo in Cambodia as well as being mentioned in one or two 
| foreign sources concerning India, deserves brief discussion here 
even though it will not be possible to offer any firm conclusions 
about it. 

Greek sources using the account of India by the ambas- 
-sador Megasthenes, who was at the Magadhan court about 
300 B.C., enumerates seven varnas as described to him.* These, 
following the version given by Diodorus, which contains the 
most common elements among the insignificant variations, are : 
‘philosophers, husbandmen, cowherds and shepherds, hunters, 
artificers, warriors, inspectors, and the counsellors and asses- 
sors of the king. Some of these partially correspond to some 
of the four varpas. A much later visitor to India, Ibn Khur- 
dadba, who died in 912 A.D., records these as the “seven 
‘classes of Hindus’ in tbe Kitabu-1 Masalik wa-l Mamalik : 
Sabkufria (including kings, and revered by the rest), Brahma 
(who drink no alcohol), Kataria (who drink no more than 
three cups of wine and whose daughters could be married to 
‘the Brahma class), Sudaria (husbandmen), Baisura (artificers 
and domestics), Sandalia (menials), and Lahud (who were fond 
of amusements and games of skill).5 This list too has obvious 
partial correspondences to the orthodox list. What a juxta- 
position of the two suggests is that there was an idea of seven 
varnas floating in the stream of Indian lore, which was never 
admitted into orthodoxy and could be interpreted in different 


4 Diodorus, П. 40-4] ; see J. W. McCrindle, Ancient India as described 
фу Megasthenes and Arrian (Bombay, 1877), fragment 34, pp. 85-87. [ Read 
*sheph:rds and hunters!.—Ed. ] 

S See Elliot and Dowson, The History of India as told by its own His- 

torians, Vol. I (Allahabad/Lucknow, 1953), pp. 16f. ; cf. p. 76. 
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ways. These seven were meaningful classes of society as seen 
through palace windows. That is, it makes sense from the 
king's point of view to see counsellors or entertainers as classes- 
in the society around him parallel to husbandmen and so 
forth. If we find the idea of sapta-varna in ancient Cambodia, 
it may be entirely fortuttous and mean nothing very much; 
but at least it need not be surprising if we find that Cambo- 
dian varnas represent classes of people as seen from the palace. 

Jatis are quite unlike varnas sin various ways. The word 
jati means ‘birth’, and is frequently used in this sense in 
Sanskrit literature. Commonly, in the Buddhist period, it was. 
used to refer to the varnas themselves. Normally nowadays, 
however, the term refers to a caste proper, an endogamous 
group with its own rituals, commonly practising commensality 
and refusing to dine with otber castes, associated with a parti- 
cular profession which all its members are expected to follow, 
and recognizing relationships of inferiority or superiority with 
other castes according to various more or less ritual criteria 
(meat-eating or vegetarianism, and so forth). The actual unit 
of endogamy may be what is known normally as a subcaste 
(though some would use the word ‘caste’ for this segment), 
which is a restricted section with its own characteristics, some- 
times distinct in many ways from those of the caste, of which 
itis part. Names of subcastes often refer to the particular 
places where they live, those of castes often referring to their 
traditional professions which, however, may not be the pro- 
fessions which they actually follow. 

The characteristics of castes just mentioned recall the three 
criteria used by C. Bouglé, whose article on caste first appeared 
in 1900 and was later included in his Essais sur le Regime des 
Castes, published in 1908. The criteria are the mutual repul- 





6 See К. Fick, Die Sociale Gliederung in Nordoestlichen Indien zu Bud- 
dhas Zeit (Kiel, 1897). [ Eng. trans. by S. Maitra, Calcutta, 1920. —Ed. ] 
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sion of the caste groups, their hereditary professions, and the 
hierarchy in which they are arranged. This combination 
makes the Indian caste system as such unique, even though 
elements of it are found elsewhere. š 

As for a discussion ofthe nature ofthe caste system, it 
will be enough here to refer to the analyses made by two 
writers, in each of which there is a conspectus of the previous 
literature on the subject summarizing the views of such autho- 
rities as H. Н. Risley,’ J. C. Nesfield,? Е. Senart,!^ E. A. H. 
Blunt," and A. M. Hocart.™ The first of these is J. Н. Hutton 
who, in the conclusion to his Caste in India,'? attaches importance 
to religious ideas such as mana inhering in the social organiza- 
tion of the small, separate pre-Aryan communities, traces of 
which may be observed in the fringe areas of Indian culture 
today. Each community, it is argued, had its own traditional 
profession, was endogamous, and refrained from sharing food 
with other communities. Most features of the caste system 
were there before the Aryans came ; the remaining element, 
hierarchy, was imposed on the organization resulting from 
Aryan conquest by associating the several communities, as 
castes, with the hierarchical, though not originally hereditary, 
Aryan scheme of varnas. This explanation, as may easily 
be seen, accounts for the apparently awkward and artificial 
relationship between Jati and varna. 


7 C.Bougle', ‘Remarques sur le Regime des Castes’. Annee Sociolo- 
gique, Vol. 4 (1900j. pp. 1-64 ; Essais sur le Regime des Castes (Paris, 1908) ; 
trans. Contributions to Indian Sociology, No. 2 (1958), pp. 7-30. 

8 H.H. Risley, The People of India (London, 1908). [ Ed. Crooke, 
1915.—Ed ] ` - 

9. J.C. Nesfield, Brief Review of the Caste System of the North-Western 
Provinces and Oudh (Allahabad, 1885). | 8 

10 E. Senart, op. cit. 

П E. A. Н. Blunt, The Caste System of Northern India (London, 1951). 
12 А. M. Hocart, Caste, 4, Comparative Study (London, 1950). 

13 J.H. Hutton, Caste in India (London, 1946/1961), pp. 183-91, 
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The other authority to Бе considered here is L. Dumont 
who looks at jatis from a different point of view.^ He con- 
Siders that such writers as J. H. Hutton err in treating jatis 
as fundamental entities sufficient to themselves, whereas their 
essential reality is derived from the whole system of which they 
are a part. Thus, hierarchy is the fundamental principle, and 
tbe other features, endogamy and the rest, are to be derived 
from it. The hierarchy is ritual, and the castes rank themselves 
by applying criteria of purity and impurity. Endogamy arises 
because each caste refuses marriage into castes considered lower 
and is in turn refused by the higher. Everybody knows who 
are the highest in the scale, the Brahmana being the most pure 
and the untouchables, the most impure ; but, in the middle of 
the scale, the two ends of which are firmly established by 
ritual criteria, the realities of power and politics are admitted. 
Castes of the Ksatriyas, or locally powerful castes of any varna, 
achieve high rank even though the ordinary criteria of ritual 
usage imply that they should be ranked lower.» At the heart 
of the system lies the separation between the political power 
of the king and the religious authority of the priest ; the scale 
of status is thus essentially religious, acknowledging the facts 
of power by encompassing them within itself. These views 
introduce us to the idea of the dominant caste which holds 
land in any one area and has a number of dependent castes 
around it, an important idea associated with the work of 
M. N. Srinivas,15 and to the dialectic whereby caste is seen as 
8 system, not as a sum of parts, in which the elements are 
arranged by а series of binary oppositions ; castes are ranked 
by applying criteria of purity-impurity, and, as for ‘varnas, in 


14 L. Dumont, Homo Hierarchicus (Paris, 1966; Eng. trans, Chi- 
cago, 1970). 

x [ Cf. Sircar, The Guhilas of Kiskindha, p. 18.—Ed. ] 

15 See M. N. Srintvas, Religion and Society among the Coorgs of South 
India (Oxford, 1952). 
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the words of G. Dumézil, “Brahmana, Kshatriya et Vaišya... 
ne sont pas a numéroter ‘un, deux, trois. Le Brahmana se 
définit d'abord par opposition au Ksatriya ; puis tous 'deux se 
concilient et collaborent dans une notion nouvelle de ‘puis- 
sance'...qui se définit aussitot еп s'ópposent le Vaiáya ; a son 
tour cette opposition se résout par synthese dans le dvija, ‘le 
deux fois né’, face auquel surgit le Sudra."!* 

The same authority sees the first term in this series, the 
Brahmana, as itself the resolution of an earlier Indo-European 
Raja-Brahmana combining priestly and royal attributes and 
represented by the gods Mitra and Varuna." 

These are two ways of looking at caste; but there are 
various others represented in the scholarly literature, not all of 
them necessarily mutually exclusive, and it would be well to 
list a few before trying to see how the problem of understand- 
ing the caste system affects the study of the situation in Cam- 
bodia. The following ideas about caste may be distinguished : 
(a) It was devised by the Brahmanas and imposed on the 
Society, perhaps in collaboration with the Ksatriyas, as a way 
of maintaining priestly privileges. This idea is still commonly 
met in historical literature ; but at best it cannot be regarded as. 
a complete explanation. We still have to understand why the 
bulk of the population should accept the system, with all its 
complex features ; and when we understand why they should 
accept it, perhaps the idea of legislation is no longer necessary. 
(b) The distinction between the Aryan conquerors and the 
Nonaryan subjects with their different colours (varnas) became 
elaborated into a more complex scheme, the ranking of 
different classes being influenced perhaps by the degree of 
intermarriage: with the indigenes. This idea too leaves the most 
important questions unanswered. (c) Most of the features of 


16 G. Dumezil, Mitrà-Varuna (Paris, 1948), p. 76. 
17 Ibid, pp. 77 f. 
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the system were to be found in the pre-Aryan tribes, only lack- 
ing hierarchy which was supplied by assimilation of the Aryan 
ideas of ritual status embodied in varnas. (d) Castes arose 
from the division of labour, each specializing in a particular 
function and becoming a self-contained community or guild. It 
has been objected that too many observable facts are left un- 
explained by this idea, including notably hierarchy. (e) The 
system developed from the separation of the ritual from the 
politica] as a hierarchy of status based on ideas of purity, 
from which the other features developed. 

This survey of the subject shows that writers have sought 
to understand caste on a number of different and interacting 
levels : as the result of a historical process, as a form of social 
organization, as a latent system of ideas, in which all the parts 
can be understood only by reference to the whole. There is 
room for debate about the extent to which an answer on one 
level implies an answer on another. For example, even if we 
accept the existence of the integrated system of ideas, we may 
still find room for debate about the historical circumstances in 
which caste developed. 

The foregoing glance at the caste system brings to atten- 
tion the following points which may affect a consideration of 
the evidence of varnas in Cambodia: (a) the distinction bet- 
ween theoretical varnas and practical jatis, however provisional 
this distinction may be, which will assist us to distinguish 
between the importation of Indian ideas and the importation 
of Indian behaviour ; (b) the possibility that there was an idea 
of seven varnas reflecting the perspective of the palace; (c) the 
idea that the original constituent units of the system were tribal 
groups participating in the 'austronesian' culture, in which 
Indochina also participated zŠ . (d) the idea that the caste 


18 See P. Mus. ‘Cultes Indiens et Indigenes au Champa,’ Bulletin de 
I'Ecole Francaise d'Extreme-Orient, Vol XXXIII (1933), pp. 367-410. 
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system is essentially derived from the separation of the religious 
and ritual from the political, a separation which, it has been 
argued, was not paralleled in Indochina where therefore there 
could be nothing genuinely like the caste system. 

This last point must be taken up first. It will be accepted 
that there was nothing genuinely like the caste system in Cam- 
bodia ; but ıt may be doubted whether this is ultimately 
accountable to the contrast presumed between royal power in 
India and royal power in Indochina. 

L. Dumont writes: "In order to decide whether one can 
speak of a caste system in society, one must ask : are status 
and power completely dissociated, can one find the equivalent 
of the Brahmana-Ksatriya relationship ? This question, though 
it may appear improper, has the virtue of immediately fixing a 
limit to Indian influence in South-East Asia. [mportant as this 
influence has been both from the cultural and even social point 
of view, it would seem, roughly speaking, that nowhere in 
Indochina and Indonesia has the king been dispossessed of his 
religious prerogatives.?!? 

This idea of such a contrast between the two regions is 
very widespread. R. Lingat, for example, has seen the creation 
by a Cambodian monarch of two new varnas as something that 
an Indian theorist could not have accommodated in his scheme 
of ideas," and A. K. Chakravarti follows this view, remarking 
that whereas in India a king was the protector and preserver of 
dharma and of the caste system, but would never innovate 
or reform, in Cambodia there were socio-economic categories 
of the people, called by Indian names but unlike the Indian 
system, ‘created, maintained and manoeuvred by the State to 

19 L. Dumont, op. cit. (Eng. ed.), p.215. 
20 R.Lingat, ‘La Influence Juridique de l'Inde au Champa et au Cam- 
bodge d'apres I'Epigraphie', Journ. 4s. (1949), pp. 237ff. [For traditions 


regarding change ofthe status of a caste as a result of royal attitude in 
India, cf. Risley, op. cit., 1915, pp. 119-20.—Ed.] 
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suit its purpose, administrative and fiscal?! Thus two sys- 
tems are commonly seen: an Indian one in which status is 
based on ritual criteria essentially divorced from political 
power and not controlled by it, and an Indochinese one in 
which royal power embraces religious and ritual matters. 

For the moment, this view need only be noticed. There is- 
no space fora full discussion of it here, and no attempt will 
be made to offer any decisive refutation. It is quite likely that- 
the distinction made by these writers corresponds to an 
important difference between the way in which people thought . 
about themselves in the two areas, and of course thought 
cannot be completely isolated from behaviour. Nevertheless, 
it may be somewhat misleading. It helps to perpetuate a view 
ofa Cambodian despotism which was probably not wielded 
in fact. The following consideration of the South-East Asian 
evidence will suggest that royal powers over the disposition. 
of varnas did not amount to the sort of social engineering. 
that is too easily imagined to have taken place. 

In the early centuries of the Christian era, there was a. 
very considerable Indian cultural influence on the lands across 
the Bay of Bengal, both in the archipelago and on the main- 
land. Though there have been many differing views among. 
modern writers about the extent, manner, provenance and 
penetration of this influence, all admit that Indian religious 


` ideas exercised a very obvious influence on the usages of kings 


and their courts, even if this was, in a sense, a superficial in- 
fluence. But all, equally, admit that there is little or no sign _ 
of transference of the Indian social organization. 

One apparent exception is the island of Bali, a museum of 
Hindu culture surrounded by (at least superficiel) Islamiza- 
tion. There is room for debate about the extent to which the 
Balinese system of ‘castes’ can really be described as. Indian. 


21 A.K. Chakravaiti, op. cit., pp. 55f. 
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One writer, C. Geertz, has argued that the apparently Indian 
varnas are little more than clusters of indigenous ritual here- 
ditary titles, ranked in a hierarchy that has only psychological 
reality and does not correspond'to the degrees, in real life, of 
wealth and influence.?? 


Other writers have seen in Bali various features which 
certainly look Indian. Membership of the castes is inherited, 
and it affects possible marriages, beliefs in food contamination, 
and the use of High or Low Balinese according to the person 
addressed. It has been thought that the system came indirectly 
from India via colonists from the mediaeval empire of Maja- 
pahit.** 

Generally throughout the region, however, it is the isolated 
elements of the caste or the varna system that remain to attest 
any Indian sócial influence that there might have been, and it 
is questionable how far the system can be said to have any 
reality when it is represented by a few such elements rather 
than the set of hierarchical relationships. Groups of Brah- 
manas at the coürts of the Indochinese monarchs, unaccom- 
panied by any division of the population into the other varpas, 
have survived into the present century. In Thailand, for 
example, there is a class of so-called Brahmanas whose tradi- 
tions have been traced to the South Indian Kailasaparampara 
school, their cult probably dating from early times and their 
personnel probably. deseended from later Indian immigrants, 





22 Person, Time and Conduct in Bali :an Essay in Cultural Anal) sis 

(New Haven, 1966). As we noticed above, the relationship between 
status and power in the Indian caste system itself is not a straightforward 
one. ; _ 
23. See W. F. Wertheim et al. (eds.), Вай : Studies in Life, Thought and 
Ritual (The Hague, 1960) (especially pp. 16-35, 289-300); J. van Baal et al. 
(eds.), Bali : Further Studies in Life, Thought and Ritual (The Hague, 1969} 
(especially pp. 199-212). 
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not Brahmanas in the, strict sense, but so regarded at court.*4 
Brahmanism, as has been pointed out, was equipped to supply 
the ritual trappings of court cults in 8 way that the official 
Theravada Buddhism was not. 

In Cambodia, first studied systematically by the French in 
the nineteenth century, a hierarchy of social classes was then 
indeed recognized, though the correspondences to the varaa 
scheme were very slight. There were six classes: the royal 
family , the prea vongsa, the bakus, the Buddhist monks, the 
free population, the slaves.2° "These classes are not governed 
by rules of endogamy , they do not have a great corpus of 
ritual prescribed for each of them as in the Indian system ; and 
they represent a view of society from the palace. The second 
class, the prea vongsa, has been seen as a corruption of varna- 
yañkara ; it consisted of people descended from monarchs after 
five generations without marrying up into a higher rank. “Ils 
forment une sorte de corporation privilégiée assez semblable 
aux castes de 1' Inde," wrote J. Moura, comparing them to an 
Indian caste. The daughters of these people were supposed 
io marry in caste or up into the royal family, but not down. 
The bakus—the term rendered alternatively by the same autho- 
tity as pream, equivalent to Brahmana—were partly religious 
figures with some political influence at the palace ; for three 
days each year according to tradition, the king would abdicate 
in their favour. J. Moura saw this as a sign of the ancient 
idea of Brahmana superiority over the royal Ksatriya." It is 


24 J. Filliozat, *Kailasaparamparà', Felicitation Volume of South-East 
Asian Studies presented to Н. H. Prince Dhaninivat, Vol Il (Bangkok, 1965), 
pp. 241-47. 

25 J. Moura, Le Royaume de Cambodge (Paris, 1883), Vol. І, pp. 325ff. 

26 Ibid., p. 325. 

27 Ibid, p. 328. But see A. К. Chakravarti, op. cit., р. 56, note 156. 
Here, baku is derived from pakva, and. baku rights to the throne after the 
royal family aré seen as a sign of their indigenous, not Indian, descent. 
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doubtful, however, how far we may seek in nineteenth-century 
Cambodia any unambiguous signs of what may usefully be 
called a caste system. The various French authorities of the 
time reveal to us a confusion of categories of dignitaries 
created by royal elevation and by heredity, overlapping in 
various ways and seeming to serve chiefly the purpose of link- 
ing the elite in a complex network that allowed considerable 
flexibility.*5* 

Evidence of use of the varna terminology in Cambodia 
comes from the numerous inscriptions in Khmer and Sanskrit 
dating from early times, notably during the Angkorian period, 
‘but with some before and a few after. It isthe role of varnas 
in the society revealed by these inscriptions that must now be 
examined. The allusions in the sources are not only to varnas 
as such, but also to the two highest varpas, the Brahmana 
end Ksatriya (the latter normally referred to as Ksatra). 

The views of earlier writers must first be noticed. 'The com- 
ment of R, Lingat on the case of a king creating two varnas 

has been noted above. B.N. Puri has made a study of refer- 
ences to Indians in Cambodia in ancient times, using largely 
epigraphic sources,?? and shows that these people, who included 
both Brahmanas and Ksatriyas, had considerable prestige. 
K. K. Sarkar, in a recent study of Indian influences revealed 
jn the inscriptions, has listed six Indians known to Khmer and 
Funanese inscriptions and Chinese sources ;20 these are all 
Brahmanas. B.R. Chatterjee has noticed apparent references to 
Indian casfes and remarked that the caste regulations appeared 


28 See A. Leclerc, Codes Cambodgiens, p. 91, art. VIII, and Recherches 
sur le Droit Public des Cambodgiens (Paris, 1844), pp. 120ff. 

29 В.М. Puri, ‘Some Aspects of Social Life in Ancient Kambujadefa', 
Journ. Great. Ind. Soc., Vol. XV, Part 2 (1956), pp. 85-92. 

30 K.K. Sarkar, Early Indo-Cambodian Contacts, Literary and Lin- 
guistic (Santiniketan, 1968), p. 7. . А 
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{о be more elastic in Cambodia than in India. K. Kishore, 
ina study specifically directed to the varnas mentioned in 
inscriptions, offers the following conclusions :32 (1) Though 
the lowest two varnas are not mentioned as such, references 
to varnas which appear to identify them as merchant com- 
munities may be seen as evidence of the existence of the 
Vaisya varna, and references to dasas, slaves, represent the 
Sidra varna; (2) Brahmanas of both sexes marry into the 
royal family, a sign of ‘harmony’ between the varnas and 
the source of a mixed class called Brahma-Ksatra (often 
named as such in inscriptions) ; (3) References to Brahmanas 
employed as elephant-drivers and in some other non-priestly 
categories show that, unlike their Indian counterparts,« they 
were not particular about their occupations ; (4) Varnas appear 
to have been in many cases professional communities, and the 
term does not necessarily stand for *caste' in the Indian sense. 
Some rather similar conclusions have been reached by 
А. K. Chakravarti, who has made the following points : (1) 
The term varn-asrama was a special Cambodian usage to refer 
to free men as opposed toslaves. Though there was no parallel 
verbal usage in India, there was a similar process, whereby the 
indigenous population was absorbed into Hindu society.*? 
(2) The Kompon Thom inscription refers to groups headed 
by the three principal sanjaks, into which alone the women of 
the two newly created varnas may marry. These three high 
castes may perhaps be added to the “seven varpas’ mentioned 
elsewhere to show that there were at least ten castes into 
which society was divided. (3) Pre-Angkorian references to 


. 31 B.R. Chatterjee, Indian Cultural Influences in Cambodia. 

32 K.Kishore, loc. cit. 

* [ There is no dearth of Brahmanas in non-priestly professions in Indian 
sources. —Ed. ] 

33 Op. cit., pp. 15-18. 

34 Ibid., pp. 18-20. 
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four jatis suggest that the original Indian immigrants set up a 
system of four classes which they called jatis when they ‘really 
meant varnas’. These, later proliferating and reorganized 
under the king, came to be called varnas as a result of the 
same terminological confusion—the reverse of the process in 
India, where varnas proliferated into ]4115.55 (4) The Brahmanas 
in Cambodia were something like their Indian counterparts, 
but Ksatra and-Ksatriya referred опу to rulers, and Vaisyas 
were not mentioned.?5 (5) References to members of a single 
priestly, or sometimes priestly, family following a variety of 
different occupations through the generations show that the 
varnas were not always hereditary and functional?" (6) Ex- 
amples of Brahmanas of both sexes intermarrying with royalty 
show that, in contrast to India, women could marry freely 
into higher varnas and, more particularly, into lower. The 
Brahma-Ksatra mixed offspring could in some contexts be 
seen as constituting a separate caste.38 (7) After about the time 
of Jayavarman IV, kings started to claim more than the Indian 
responsibility of protecting the varnas; they began to create 
new ones, transfer individuals and even whole villages from 
one varna to another, and assert their authority over dharma 
and §astra generally.39 

It can be seen that, even where considerable difference 
between the Indian and Cambodian scenes is acknowledged, 
some of the views noted above nevertheless contain the assump- 
tions that (a) Cambodian priests were a varna; (b) Cambo- 
dian royalty was a varna ; (c) varnas were classes into which 
the free population was divided ; and (d) therefore, in con- 


35 Ibid, pp. 20-24. 36 Ibid., р. 25. 

37 Ibid., pp. 28-33. 38 Ibid., pp 44-46. - 

39 Ibid., рр. 48-55. [For the king’s claim to be samyag-vyavasthapita- 
var n-ašram-acëra, see CII, Vol. III, p. 177 ; for rise in the Dombas' status 
in кына see Ray, DHNI, p. 126.—Ed.] . | 
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trolling and disposing of varnas, the king was engaging in 
social engineering of a sort unknown in India. It is these 
assumptions that need to be tested against the inscriptional 
evidence. 

The fact that an inscription commonly refers to events 
long before its own date means that it is difficult to observe a 
strict chronological sequence in looking at the references to 
_ yarnas. In what follows, an approximately chronological order 
will be followed. This reveals a great concentration of relevant 
material around the reign of Siiryavarman I, in the first half 
of the eleventh century, a concentration which is partly to be 
explained by the fact that a disproportionately large number 
of inscriptions belong to that period anyway. It may be that 
varnas, in the strict sense which Cambodian usage gave the 
term, were not prominent at other times, but there are several 
references to them in earlier and later reigns during the 
Angkorian period. 

The first allusion to notice does not mention varnas at all. 
An inscription of 960 A.D. (ofthe reign of Rajendravarman П) 
mentions a dignitary who informs the king of his intention to buy 
land from three named individuals, from the varga of Khmap 
and from the varga of Aücen.! This procedure of ‘informing 
the king' is very commonly mentioned in inscriptions as part 
of the routine of land transactions. Aricen is mentioned else- 
where as the name of a deía.5 Two considerations justify 
attention to this reference to vargas. One is the fact that a 
varga, loca] community, is here represented as disposing of 
land in exactly the same way as are varnas in many other ins- 
criptions ; it is as if the terms were interchangeable. The other 
is the meaning of varga which occurs in the Sanskrit texts as a 


40, G. Coedes, Inscriptions du Cambodge (8 Vols., Hanoi/Paris, 1937- 
66), Vol. 4. pp. 102-105 at p. 103, South Prer, 1l. 1-6. 
41 Ibid, p. 104, note 2. 
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general term for small communities within a kingdom— iatis 
(castes in the strict sense), professional guilds and villages alike, 
categories which in the nature of the caste system perhaps 
tended to flow into each other. 

One stanza of the eulogy in the Pre Rup foundation stele 
inscription of Rajendravarman claims for him that his word 
was directed not only to the regulation of diginities (padavidhi), 
but also to the regulation of varnas.: In another stanza it ів 
said that he ameliorated the condition of the varpas. Both 
these allusions, however, tell us nothing about historical 
reality other than that contents and conventions of Sanskrit 
poetics were familiar in Cambodia, where the employment of 
the double entendre achieved special favour. Varna can mean 
‘letter’ of the alphabet among other things, and both these 
stanzas form part of an extended eulogy the whole of which is 
concerned to magnify its subject's excellence by a series of 
equivalences. The first of these two stanzas can be read to 
mean that the king was an authority in matters concerning 
words, letters and grammatical rules as well as that he control- 
led dignities and varnas. The second can be read to mean (by 
employing a reference to a rule of the grammarian Panini 
about the addition of the letter n to the stem of certain nouns 
in composition ) that he was a good king. These cases show 
how the mention of varna in a praíasti need show no more 
than that Indien conventions were adopted, and the meanings 
of Sanskrit words in their Indian context presumably under- 
stood. There are two other references to varnas in the inscrip- 
tion to which the same considerations apply.“ 

A reference in another inscription of the same period has 
a more practical application. Here, it is said that Konti, the 


42 lbid., Vol. I, pp. 73-142, v. 209. 
43 Loc. cit., v. 48. 
44 Loc. cit., vv. 140, 124. 
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wife of the king's servant Kavindrarimathana was assigned to 
the varna of servants in the palace (rajñopaskara-gehesu sevi 
varne).“© This reminds us of the items in the Indian sapta- 
yarna lists, and suggests that a varna was a group of people 
under royal authority brought together by function. 

An inscription of the time of Jayavarman V (late tenth cen- 
tury), from Prasat Komphus, follows the familiar conventions 
jn comparing the king to the Creator as the initiator of the 
good system of varnas and aíramas. 0  Aírama, literally ‘a 
refuge or hermitage’ and the common term for a religious 
foundation in Cambodian epigraphic usage, can also mean one 
of India’s four ideal stages of life for a Brahmana (student, 
householder, hermit and wandering ascetic’, and the term 
varn-asrama is frequently employed to mean something like 
‘all walks of life’. In this stanza, the comparison to the Crea- 
tor is explicit rather than being embodied in a pun, and there 
is no necessity to see varn-asrama as having two meanings. 
But it would be possible to see varn-aframa-sadvyavastharm 
krtva as referring to the establishment of the orders of society 
and stages of life, on the one hand, and to varnas and religious 
foundations, on the other. 

Important for our purpose is another inscription of this 
reign, the Kompon Thom inscription which records the cele- 
bration by Jayavarman of the end of his studies. He ordered 
his guru to choose from among “the seven varnas' and the 
families of the chiefs of religious teachers (Gcaryas) who had 
followed in succession twentv religious men for each of two 
varnas to be newly created : the khmuk vrah krala arcana and 
ihe karmüntara. These new varnas were given authority over 
land, slaves, rice fields and so forth, and the donation was 
confirmed by the king with gold and silver plaques.*’ 

45 Ibid., Vol. 6, pp. 123-27 (Vat Kdei Car). 


46 Ibid., Vol. I, pp. 159-86, v. 21, 
47 Ibid., Vol. 2, pp. 64ff. 
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A. K. Chakravarti gives particular attention to this inscrip- 
tion. He considers that the functions of the two new varnas 
were to be the ceremonial ringing of bells and the performance 
of funerary ceremonies.? Though these inferences from the 
Khmer terms are partly conjectural, it seems entirely likely 
that some such ritual procedures were to constitute the formal 
raison d'etre of the varnas. He discusses in some detail the 
translation of the passage, noticed above, which refers to the 
women of the families of the new varnas,*? enjoining that they 
‘should be married only to men of high birth (anak ta uttama), 
specifying that only the people under the three principal sanjaks 
of the king could take them, not the holders of the parasol with 
golden shaft, and disinheriting them when they are married to 
these. Sanjaks are high dignitaries, closely. tied to the king by 
bonds resembling blood-brotherhood.59 The passage presents 
several obscurities and ambiguities, and it cannot be said that 
its meaning has been finally established ; all we are entitled to 
infer from the context is that two new vargas were created with 
probably ritual functions, that they were endowed with land 
and possessions, that the king claimed authority over the suc- 
cession within them, and that they were closely linked to high 
dignitaries. We may also note that the men forming their nuclei 
were called mila, а term designating the heads of a family or 
community who in each generation have authority over the 
collective possessions. 

An inscription of the reign of Jayaviravarman (beginning 
of the eleventh century) from the Prah Koh records that 
Vinaya, purohita of king Rajendravarman, made a foundation 
at Devipura, the management of which was to be confined to 


48 Seeop. cit., p. 30, notes 62-63. 


49 Face B, ll. 1-9. See ibid., App., pp. 57-59. 
50 See E. Aymonier, Le Cambodge, Vol. НІ, p. 537; IC, Vol. 3, p. 
209, note 1. ү 
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his own family ; in 1005 A.D. at his request, the king , Jaya- 
viravarman, caused the people of this place to enter the cami- 
karakára-varga.* С. Coedes interprets this as making them 
artisans in a corporation of Goldsmiths; in some sense 
obviously it shows that a ruler could transfer people into- 
varnas as well as create varnas. The context, however, allows 
us to doubt whether the category designated should be seen as 
a guild of practising craftsmen rather than as some sort of 
ritual order. Generally throughout the inscriptions, ‘the people’ 
of this or that establishment means not so much a village of 
peasants as a community of priests or other dignitaries and 
their hangers-on, supported by the Jabour and produce of the 
territory of which they are, by royal regulation or confirma- 
tion, the beueficiaries. Thus, ‘the community at Devipura” 
(Devipurastha janata) should perhaps make us think of the 
relatives and appointees of Vinaya benefiting from his founda- 
tion. 

An inscription on a sanctuary door pier at Vat Baset™® will 
serve to introduce the group of eleventh-century inscriptional 
references dating from the reigas of Suryavarman I and his 
immediate successors. A son of a visay-adhipati (equivalent to 
the more commonly encountered Old Khmer Khlon visaya, 
district chief) is an artist and is made by the king to 
be the chief of artists (Silpindra). Не contributes to the 
public works of Udayadityavarman II ; the king gives him land, 
names him chief of artists at Bhimapura and see that the 
granted domain with the family living on it is appointed to the 
Varna of golden cups (varne hema-karanke sakulapuro lekhito.** 
Here too, it appears to be the enfeoffed royal favourites that 
are admitted to a varna ; there is no need to see pura as re- 


51 IC, Vol. 1, pp. 189-94, Prah Koh, v. 16. 
52 Ibid., Vol. 3, pp. 3-24, Sanctuary, West pier, South door, 
53 Loc. cit., v. 12, > 
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ferring to an ordinary village. As for the name of the varna, 
G. Coedes comments that^his translation (‘caste of people res-- 
ponsible for the golden cups’) is conjectural, and remarks that 
it could refer to a caste or corporation of people having 2 
golden cup as their emblem.™ 

In one of the inscriptions from Prasat Srane, there are. 
references to the purchase of land from certain people with 
the appellation of Vap (indicating a free man with no parti- 
cular granted dignity or title) who are members of the Mina- 
pracanda varna.55 Mina means ‘fish’ and pracanda means ‘violent’; 
but as G. Coedes comments in the context, it is uncertain 
exactly what the compound means. The inscription refers to 
other land bought from the Kofihoma varna, and yet other land’ 
bought from the varpa of door-guardians. The first of these 
suggests a connection with sacrifice, the second suggests a cere- 
monial title. Such varna names tend to reinforce the inference 
that these institutions were communities given ritual dignities 
and endowed with rights to labour and produce in particular 
places. 

The same inscription also refers to varnas in another way ; 
it is said of an endowment of a foundation that is given royal 
sanction that the varn-asrama living on the endowed territory 
is to be under the sole authority of the auditor (stap vartamana) 
and is not to be liable to certain government exactions in the 
nature of taxes. It is further said that the varn-dframa is to 
assure tribute to be paid to the Lingapura god, and that only 
holy men are to be allowed into the airama (religious founda- 
tion). The stap vartamana is an individual responsible for the 

, management of the affairs of an endowment. G. Coedes sees 
уагп-йіғата as meaning the people living on the land at its first 


54 Ibid. p. 11,note I. 
55 lbid., Vol. 4, pp. 45-52, Central tower, K. 933, 11. 23-26. 
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occurrence, and suggests tentatively that at its second occur- 
rence it means *the people designated by their names'. It has 
been suggested, on the evidence of a reference to people 
apparently being promoted by being appointed into the varn- 
asrama, that the term referred to free status as opposed to 
.serfdom or slavery ;5 but in the present context, as regards 
the Prasat Srane inscriptions, there seems to be no problem 
involved in seeing varn-aírama as a designation of the commu- 
nity of priests or learned men under the authority of Vagi- 
$varadhipativarman and supported by the goods and slaves 
attached to the endowment. 

The reference to apparent promotion into varn-asrama re- 
quires attention. It occurs in an inscription of Prah. Vihar.*? 
Following is the translation of G. Coedes : "As for the mem- 
ber of the family of Vap Mau of Vibheda, people of Kamsten 
Sri-Mahidharavarman of Vrah Sruk, concerning whom V. K. 
A. Sri-Rajapativarman appealed respectfully to the king, H. M. 
deigned to order the land of Rangol to be divided among 
them and that they should be installed there in exchange for 
the district of Vibheda, and decreed that these people should 
henceforth form part of the уагл-аіғата."5 The reason for 
this move is that the king has just been recorded to have be- 
stowed Vibheda, the previous abode of Vap Mau, upon some- 
body else. This transaction therefore looks like part of the 
operation of a feudal system in a fairly strict sense. The king, 
in order to bestow territory on a favourite, exercises his right 
over land to settle him there after removing the previous 
occupant who is given in compensation new land as a royal 
endowment. It seems entirely natural, and is most consistent 


57 А. К. Chakravartt, op. cit ‚рр. 16-18. 
58 IC, Vol. 6, pp. 254-72, Prah Vihar, Gopura D, South door, 
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with the evidence already noticed here, to see varn-dsrama as 
designating the status of a community living on land specially 
endowed and supplied with the services of slaves and the pro- 
vision of produce. This privilege was perhaps one which Vap 
Mau had earned by virtue of being the client of the dignitary 
Kamsten Sri-Mahidharavarman (the text merely specifies the 
family of Vap Mau as his people, without specifying a relation 
of tenancy or servitude). | 

. There are other references to varna, detached from its asso- 
ciati?n with aírama just considered, dating from the reign of 
Suryavarman І, and using the ferm in an apparently specific 
sense. A. K. Chakravarti mentions, for example, the Ta Keo 
inscription, according to which an individual is named chief of 
the varnas after the division of vargas of the kingdom 
(rajya-varna-bhage) was made by king Suryavarman.” This 
certainly shows that, in the eleventh century, a king could 
claim authority over the varnas. This is what we should 
expect from the evidence so far considered, and it is natural 
that there should be.a high royal official responsible for the 
various endowments that had been made ın the king’s name, 
and were therefore to be kept exempt from various forms of 
corvee and tax. 

A stele inscription from Prasat Ben refers to an ancestor 
in the time of Jayavarman VII who was involved in the con- 
secration of the sapta-yarna, which were to be divided among 
the responsibilities of the corps of pages (kanmyan pamre, a 
corporation of royal servants familiar from the inscriptions). 
The ancestor concerned became a page in the section designat- 
ed as that of the fan-bearers. Itis not at all clear what 
‘the seven varnas’ here mentioned are or exactly in what rela- 
tion they stand to the corps of pages ; but we are obviously 
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confronted once again with an institution embodying dignities 
bestowed by the king. 

Another inscription traces the history of a family given 
various honours. V. K. A. Ràjendrapandita makes a founda- 
tion, and his varna in the matrilinea] succession is assigned to 
guard it^ This is a reference to the common practice of 
making over land and slaves to support a religious foundation, 
but keeping authority over the land in the family of the donor, 
which in various ways might hold it in trust for the commu- 
nity of holy men thus supported. Under Jayavarman IV, 
Rájendrapandita is in the corps of pages (noticed above); 
under Süryavarman I, he is given a royal order to serve in the 
Mangalartha согрв.® This is a caste or corporation with teach- 
ing functions, the title being attached to various royal servants 
known from the twelfth and thirteenth centuries.9 The ‘various 
RAjendrapanditas’—presumably the successors of the named 
dignitary in his family—in the maügalartha-varga are made 
responsible for keeping up the foundation. This passage 
indicates that а varna could be hereditary, that it could be 
functional in that it might be a corporation of teachers, and 
that the term varga, which we noticed before, was used with 
probably the same sort of sense in the eleventh century. 

Some varnas named in later reigns introduce us to some 
new names for these organizations. There is mention of an 
eighteen-year old individual entering the service of Udayaditya- 
varman in the varna of sacred bulls. An eleventh century 
. inscription from Vat Ваве mentions a Vasanta- varna, which 
G. Coedes interprets as the corporation of the sacred vestments 


62 Ibid., Vol. 3, pp. 109-15, L 11. 
63 Ibid., H. 13-17. 
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and a varna of sacred gardens." Another inscription of 
perhaps earlier date; but not before the tenth century, 
refers to the products of land under the authority of the 
families of chiefs of the varna vrah cámara —the sacred fly- 
whisk. A mention of the karmantara corporation, noticed 
above, occurs in the Kuk Trapan Sruk inscription which 
records. the various functions and dignities accorded to 
members of the family of Divakarapandita.9? 

From as late as the reign of Jayavarman VII, there isa 
praíasti reference to the king reforming the usages of the 
varnas (samskita-varnna-riti) ;" but this is an obvious further 
example of the employment of Sanskrit poetic traditions 
employing doubles entendres (riti caw mean style or diction, and 
the context is a combined reference to the king's literary 
powers and authority over varnas). The same applies to a 
reference to the king, compared to the grammarian Panini, 
restoring the varpas of the population (prakrteh---varna, which 
can also mean ‘the letters of the composition’),” 

These are not the only mentions of varnas in the Cam- 
bodian inscriptions ; but they represent adequately the charac- 
ter of these references and include all those which present 
problems of interpretation. The following points about ^varnas 
summarise what the evidence shows: (1) they were fairly 
small communities, not general divisions of the population 
among which Bráhmanas, for example, could be listed as оле; 
(2) they had largely ceremonial functions at court, teaching or 
serving the king in various ways; (3) they were settled on 


67 Ibid., Vol. 6, pp. 287-92. 
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grants of land with rights to labour and produce in the same 
way as purely religious foundations ; (4) they could be com- 
munities of holy men; (5) whole families were associated. 
with them ; (6) membership of them was commonly heredi- 
tary. 

This is a coherent set of facts, and it enables us to see 
varnas as communities of people favoured with grants. of land 
rights and honoured with various dignities by kings. The fact 
that in different generations the members of a single family 
might pursue a wide variety of different occupations, or at . 
least be given a wide variety of different more or less honorary 
titles at court, might mean something here if varnas were 
functionally specialized hereditary.classes of the population as 
in India, but has little effect on our definition of the varpas as 
they appear to have been in Cambodia. Further, the fact that 
kings could create them and dispose of their membership does 
not mean that the sort of social engineering went on or that 
these activities would imply if they were orders of society. They 
should be seen rather as a part of the pattern of feudalism. 
and of client-patron relations which the study of ancient 
Cambodian history makes familiar. 


It is necessary to say something further about this pattern, 
however briefly the subject must be treated. The problem of 
understanding the system of rights over land has been left on 
one side here ; but we cannot avoid noticing that ‘feudalism’ 
seems quite an apt term to characterize many aspects ofthe 
social relationships that Cambodian land transactions reflect. 
M. Ricklefs has underlined the fact that kings were not in any 
useful sense owners of all the land of the country, so that 
some of the features of oriental despotism perhaps too 
often read into ancient Khmer institutions are clearly not to 
be sought in historical reality ; on the other hand, a perusal of 
the inscriptions as the affairs of a large class of peasant culti- 
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suggests that it would also be wrong to see land ownership and 
land transactions as the affairs of a large class of cultivators. 
The inscriptions record the doings of an elite, one of whose 
concerns is to gain religious merit and exemption from corvee 
and taxes levied on their land by making it over to temples, 
which sometimes manage the donated land and sometimes enjoy 
the produce and Jabour from it while it is kept by the donor’s 
family. The king sometimes confers the privilege of designating: 
an endowment as a royal foundation. which qualifies it for 
exemption from the purlieu of various royal servants. In all 
these dealings, what is subject to buying, donating, exempting 
and so forth appears to be not so much the soil itself, ownership 
of which in the modern sense is a notion not likely to have exist- 
ed in the Khmer mind, but the rights over the produce of it and 
the workers on it given by an individual’s function (as priest, 
donor, king or whatever) in relation to it. Thus the vargas and 
the personnel of the many temples have a baronial role in the 
countryside, enjoying their territory as fiefs from the king. 


The community established at any settlement consisted not 
simply of a family, but of an organization of holy men and 
their associates or a corporation of royal favourites or their 
descendants. Such & community is better understood if we 
consider power in Cambodian society to have been distributed 
through a network of patron-client relationships ; the monarch 
was not omnipotent because he had. to take account of the 
influence, through this network, of great families ; but -he could- 
be powerful to the extent that he could employ his consider- 
able resources of patronage to gather a large clientele around 
himself. The varnas, though they might in the course of reigns 
and generations beoome alienated from the dynasties of their 
original benefaotors, should be seen as parts of this clientele, 
Possible vestiges of such a system of factions and feudalism 
were seen in the nineteenth century in the formal, but largely 
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a new caste, promoting caste rank, and in various other ways 
claiming a jurisdiction over caste matters to which the British 
rulers found themselves heirs.*? 

Thus, the power of an Indian ruler over social relationships 
need not have been always so weak, nor the power of a Cam- 
bodian ruler so strong, as has sometimes been thought. The 
Khmer monarch, in creating or controlling varnas, was not 
engaging in socialengineering ; he was dispensing privileges 
and maintaining his party with bonds of obligation. A varna 
was a significant group of people as seen from the king's point 
of view, just as it may have been in practice in India some- 
times in spite of the great differences between the two situa- 
tions. 

The foregoing survey has suggested that these differences 
are not to be adequately explained by reference to a divorce 
between religion and politics in India, certainly there in theory, 
which was not paralleled in Cambodia, for the Cambodian 
ruler should not be regarded as an oriental despot. This last 
point, it is true, is given only negative support . by the conclu- 
sion here that to manipulate varnas was not to manipulate 
society, and it needs to be reinforced by a broader study of 
Cambodian politics in ancient times.” In particular, it has 
been argued before that the Devaraja cult known in Angkor 
should not be tHought of as a reflection of king-worship by a 
slave population.9? It is, rather, a reflection of Khmer ideas 
about Indian religious culture giving legitimacy to an indigen- 
ous regime. 

The question remains : to what extent, and by what means, 
Indian society had any influence on Cambodian society. The 
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evidence is that Cambodians were familiar with Sanskrit lore 
and used its traditions freely, with local twists, asis readily 
exemplified by the use of the term varza in poetic punning. 
The recurrence of the inscriptional claim to have an empire 
extending to the Indus* is a similar ritual adoption of Indian 
conventions with the same sort of value as historical evidence. 
Not only the word уагда alone or in compounds, but the terms 
Brahmana and Ksatriya (the latter usually replaced by Kyaira) 
were frequently used. But the influence of the caste system 
seems to stop short at the exportation of some of its termino- 
logy. Though it is doubtless true that Brahmanas, occasional- 
ly themselves Indians, had a position in Khmer society as 
priests, advisers and teachers at court very similar to that of at 
least their learned, frotriya, counterparts in India, and though 
Cambodian Ksatriya nobility beñaved much as Indian nobility, 
these classes were not varnas m the Indian sénse any more than 
in the Cambodian sense. There was very frequent intermarriage 
between them,« as previous modern writers have demonstrated, 
and it is best to see them as parts of an undifferentiated elite 
in which all families tried in every generation to obtain official 
titles and privileges or the placement of members versed in 
holy lore in temples rich in endowments, or both. 

F. D. K. Bosch has presented the argument that, if the 
Indian influences in Indonesia had been exercised by coloniza- 
tion, we would expect to find in the ‘Indianized’ lands the 
transplantation of the Indian caste system which the presumed 
immigrants would have wished to keep up in their new 
surroundings? This argument may be applied by analogy to 
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the mainland of South-East Asia also, and it has been used by 
proponents of the theory that the sources of Indian influence 
should be sought in initiatives by the indigenes, who imported 
Brahmanas and surrounded themselves with Indian culture, rather 
than in any military or even commercial advances by the Indians. 
Thetheory is debatable; but itis true that the absence of Indian 
forms of socialorganization in practice suggests that it was 
Indian ideas, perhaps imperfectly apprehended and awkwardly 
applied to the local situation, rather than dominating Indian 
communities to which we should look for an explanation of 
such features of the caste system as were recognized in some 
sense. Indian influence was not spread, as in India, by the 
advance of an immigrant race with their culture, an advance 
furthered by the acceptance of the standards of the dominant 
communities in every locality. A closer analogy is to be sought 
in fringe zones where the bearers of Hindu culture found 
themselves not as advancing conquerors but as exiled minorities 
far from the metropolitan centres of their culture, and it is 
noteworthy that in Nepal, where in certain periods something 
like this situation obtained, it is the marriage restrictions pres- 
cribed by caste rules in the system's purity that seem to have 
been the first to weaken: the minority Hindus recognized 
fellow-castemen with a very substantial admixture of alien 
blaod.® 


But it is possible to recognize in South-East Asia a further 
dilution of the full rigour of Indianization as it took place 
in India without supposing that Indians had no part in it. 
What a general study of the problem of the ‘Indianization’ of 
South-East Asia suggests is that something like M. N. Srinivas’ 
‘Sanskritization’ occurred as a result of indigenous contact, not 
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THREE EAST INDIAN INSCRIPTIONS OF THE EARLY 
MEDIAEVAL PERIOD 


D. C. SIRCAR 


1. Siyan Stone Slab Inscription of the time of Nayapala 


A few months back, Sri Siddheswar Mukhopadhyay, 
Assistant Teacher of the Albandha High School (P, O. Alban- 
dha, via Bolpur, Dist. Birbhum, West Bengal) wrote to me 
about the existence of two stone slabs each bearing 35 lines of 
writing. Sri Mukhopadhyay discovered the inscribed slabs 
in the dilapidated Dargah associated with the name of 
Makhdum Shah Jalal at Shahjapur in the village of Siyan 
near Bolpur. The village lies on the Bolpur-Nannür Road, 
about 4 miles from Bolpur and nearly 7 miles from Nànnur 
and is not far from the mound locally known as Kalidaser 

` Dhipi (Kalidasa's mound or homestead) towards Nannur. Sri 
‘Mukhopadhyay also informed me that there is some writing in 
Arabic characters on the back of the slabs. He further pointed 
‘out that one of the two inscriptions is considerably rubbed off 
and was also good enough to send me the photograph of the 
other record which is better preserved. Sri Mukhopadhyay 
realised that the inscribed slabs originally belonged to some 
Saiva or Buddhist establishment and that they were utilised in 
building the Dargah at a later date. This practice is well 
known from numerous instances in various parts of India, one 
of the celebrated cases nearer home is the Dargah of Zafar 
Shah at Tribeni. 

The photograph received by me from Sri Mukhopadhyay 
was not satisfactory enough to decipher the inscription ; but 
it showed that the inscription, written in the Gaudi characters 
of about the eleventh century A. D., is damaged and fragmen- 
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tary. Of the few passages that could be deciphered from it here 
and there, one that attracted my particular attention reads— 
Cedi-ntpateh Karnnasya hatva bhajan, ‘having killed the soldiers 
of the Cedi king Karna’. The story of the struggle of the Pala 
kings Nayapala (c. 1035-50 A. D.) and his son Vigrahapala 
IM (c. 1050-76 A. D.) with the Cedi monarch Karna (1041-71 
A. D.) of Tripuri near Jabalpur, the marriage of Karna's 
daughter Yauvanaári with Vigrahapala III and Karna's advance 
into the Birbhum District where we have his inscription on a 
pillar at Paikore are well known to the students of history. 
This made me conscious about the importance of the inscrip- 
tion, because here was a pratasti mentioning certain achieve- 
ments of a Pala king of the eleventh century while there are 
only a few pragastis on stone slabs belonging to the monarchs 
of ancient Bengal, and the find-spots of those few also fall out- 
side West Bengal. I therefore requested the Eastern Circle 
of the Archzological Survey in Calcutta to be good enough 
to contact Sri Mukhopadhyay, to take inked impressions of both 
the inscriptions and to send them to me for study and publi$ 
cation. As a result, I received only one copy of impression of 
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, the better preserved inscription in the Dacgah at Siyan. This, 


was also, like the photograph, not quite satisfactory and not 
enough to read the whole of the fragmentary record. T there- 
fore requested the Epigraphical Branches of the Archzeological 
Survey at Mysore (Sanskritic and Dravidic Branch) and Nag- 
pur (Arabic and Persian Branch) to help me with better 
impressions of this inscription together with some estampages 
ofthe other record at the place. Considering, however, the 
importance of the inscription I was inclined to say something 
about its contents on the basis of the estampage I received 
from the Eastern Circle of the Archeological Survey, even 
before the receipt of better impressions. 


An important feature of the inscription, written in Sanskrit 
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verse, is its fragmentary nature. Most of the stanzas are 
incomplete ; only a few in the Anusiubh metre are complete, 
e.g., two in lines 28 and 29. The second half of a verse in 
Sardülavikridita in the latter part of the last line contains only 
23 syllables out of the 38, зо that at least 15 syllables are 
lost at the end of the said line. Moreover, between two 
double-dandas indicating the end of verses in two consecutive 
lines, there are often only a few syllables seen in the record. 
Thus a stanza in Anusjubh ends with the word Wisa Jj at the 
end of line 28 while another verse has only the concluding 
word ѕайрате || at the beginning of the following line, i.e. line 
29. Thus even if the metre of the damaged stanza was 
Anustubh of only 32 syllables, the number of missing syllables 
at the end of line 28 is no less than 29. Likewise, haimait 
=са pithakam || Candamíu at the end of line 29 and 
{ raktaya | haimam nava-grah-ambhojam || at the beginning 
of line 30 would show that both the partially - preserved 
stanzas are in Anusiubh and that the number of missing 
syllables at the end of line 29 is at least 18. Then again line 
31 ends with the word bheje [| which is the concluding syllab- 
les of a stanza in Vasantatilaka ; but the word nirmmame/at the 
beginning of the next line (line 32) is similarly the concluding 
word of the first half of a stanza in Anustubh, so that at least 
13 syllables are lost at the end of the previous line. The lines 
in the extant part of the record contain each a little over 40 
syllables so that the above indications would suggest that the 
original number of syllables in the said lines were near about 
69, 58 and 53 respectively. That is, however, obviously impos- 
sible since the lines are expected to have contained more or 
less the same number of syllables. It is therefore clear that 
many more syllables are lost at the end of the lines of the 
inscription in question. 


When I was struggling with the solution of this problem, 
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my pupil, Dr. D. R. Das, submitted to me one impression 
each of both the inscribed slabs in the Dargah at Siyan. These 
estampages were also not satisfactory ; but they showed that 
the writing on the second slab of stone is much rubbed off in ` 
& wide area of the central section. What, however, is striking 
is that the two slabs are almost of the same size, the lines of 
writing are of practically the same length on both of them. 
the aksaras are of the same size in both and the number of 
lines in the two inscriptions is the same, i.e. 35 in each. It 
therefore appeared to me possible that the two slabs originally 
belonged to one slab of stone, the first forming the left and 
the second the right half, and that the original slab bearing 35 
lines of writing each containing more than 80 syllables was 
cut in the middle in order to make out two slabs. This was 
no doubt done by those who inscribed the Muslim inscriptions 
on the back of the slabs and utilised them in the construction 
ofthe Dargah. Some syllables (probably about 7 covering 
nearly 24 inches) must have been lost in the process of cutting 
the original slab into two halves, so that the number of syllables 
in a line of the original inscription may be conjectured to be 
about 90 although the size of aksaras is not exactly the same 
in all parts of the epigraphs. This problem can of course 
be finally settled on a thorough examination of the writings 
from satisfactory estampages of both the records. 

We have to account for about 50 missing syllables at the 
end of line'28 and not merely 29 as. we supposed on the pos- 
sibility that the metre of the damaged stanza may have been 
Anustubh.. Thus the metre of the said stanza probably had 
about 13 or 14 syllables in each foot. At the end of line 29, 
instead of 18 syllables we have to account for about another 
32 syllables. The missing part of the line therefore had another 
stanza in the Anusjubh metre. Similarly, at the end of line 31,. 
we have to account for an additional 37 syllables. This seems 
also to be due to the loss of another Anusiubh stanza. 
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The facts indicated above including the rubbed off nature 
of the writing on the second slab would suggest that the full 
implication and contents of the inscription will never be known 
and that the decipherment and interpretation of the exact 
text of the fragments will require considerable erudition, skill, 
patience, perseverance and tume even of a first class epigraphist. 
Unfortunately that is a dying class now. In any case, it should 
be noted that, if intact, this inscription would have been the 
biggest prasasti ever discovered in our country since even the 
Deopada praíasti! of Vijayasena (c. 1097-1159 A. D.) contains 
32 lines of writing, each line having a little above 80 syllables. 

One may be interested to know whether there is any other 
case of similar utilisation of an inscribed stone slab in the 
same way at a later date. The answer to such a question 
must be in the affirmative, because I myself had the experience 
of deciphering an epigraph of this type. It is the fragmentary 
Dholka (Ahmedabad District, Gujarat) inscription published in 
the Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XXXV, pp. 89ff. In this case, a 
stone-slab bearing a Jain inscription was cut into two parts at 
a later date for utilising the left half for constructing a Visnu 
image on the uninscribed back side of it in 1209 A. D. The 
other half of the record could not be traced. "The utilisation of 
a Jain slab by the Hindus points to the genuineness of the 
tradition regarding the anti-Jain policy followed by the succes- 
sors of Caulukya Kumarapala ( c. 1144-73 A.D.). 

The Siyan inscription begins with an adoration to the god 
Vasudeva probably because the poet who composed the eulogy 
was a Vaisnava. Then come references to Samatata (i.e. the 
present Tippera-Noakhali region) and to Dharmapala (c. 770- 
810 A.D. ) who was the second ruler and the greatest monarch 
of the Pala dynasty of Bengal and Bihar. There is, however, 
no indication in the extant part of the verse about the Palas’ 


1 N. G. Majumdar, Ins. Beng , Vol IIT, pp. 42. 
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relations with the Samatata country. Next we have the men- 
tion of Nayapàála who is described as the repository of good 
policy and as a scion of Dharmapala's family and the descrip- 
tions of the pious activities of one of whose subjects or sub- 
ordinates is the theme of the record. Then the inscription 
refers to the slaughter of the forces of the Cedi king Karna 
apparently by the Pala monarch, to which reference has been 
already made above. After this, there is mention of a king 
of Suhma-deéa, i,e. the country of Radha in the valley of the 
Ajay river, who must have been а feudatory of the Pala king 
and the findspot of the inscription must have been included in 
his territory. The real purpose of the prasasti comes next and 
it is to record a person's pious activites including the construc- 
tion of temples for Siva and other Brahmanical gods and 
goddesses. It has to be noted that the inscription is not an 
official record of the Pala king, who was a Buddhist, but a 
subordinate's document. The defeat of the Cedi king's forces 
apparently in the Birbhum region thus seems to have been 
well known to the local population. King Karna's advance 
upto the Paikore region of the Birbhum District is known 
from his inscription, and he may have then been in occupation 
of some areas of Bihar. Probably his advance was checked by 
the Pala king in the Suhma country, if not particularly in 
Birbhum. As a fendatory of the Pala monarch, the Suhma 
king seems to have participated in the struggle against Karna. 
However, it is difficult to say whether it was the king of the 
Suhma country, whose pious activities are recorded in the 
inscription. 


Among the said activities, mention is first made of an 
ayatana (temple) of the god Purari (Siva) and the installation 
of the eleven Rudras, which must have been an extremely 
interesting feature of the temple in question. "There is another 
refernce to the prasada (temple) of the god Sambhu (Siva) 
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called Hetukesa in the fortress of some ruler. It is difficult to 
say whether the god was called Hetukesa because the Sivalinga 
in question was installed by a person named Hetuka ; but the 
name reminds us of the renovation of a dilapidated temple of 
the god Hetuka-$ülin (Siva) by king Vanamala of the Mleccha 
or Salastambha dynasty of Assam about the middle of the 
ninth century A.D.? Next we come across the mention of a 
dhaman (temple) of the god Sambhu called Dharaksesvara. 
Then there are refernces to Candi£a (Siva) and Bhairava, to the 
god Vategvara and to the city of Campa which is located 
in the suburbs of modern Bhagalpur in Bihar. VateSvara is 
mentioned as  Valeávara (ie. Vadeávara) in an inscrip- 
tion of the early Pala age ‘found at Vateévarasthana 
near the Colgong (Kahalgaon) railway station in the Bhagalpur 
District? It appears that the person responsible for 
the religious establishments at or near Siyan also extended 
his pious activities to various firthas, since after the 
mention of Vategvara and Campa, the inscription speaks of 
some activities at Somatirtha and Dharmaranya, the names 
being applied to several firthas. The famous Somatirtha is 
Prabhasa where the Somanatha temple was situated in the 
present Junagarh District, Gujarat, while one of the several 
' Dharmaranyas lies near Bodhgaya in the Gaya District of 
Bihar. Next the inscription speaks of the gods Matangeévara 
and Vaidyanatha, though it is difficult to say whether the 
latter is the deity of the same name worshipped at Deoghar in 
the Santal Parganas District of Bihàr. Mention is then made 
of a golden kalaía being fixed to a temple and not only of the 
construction of a silver image of Sadagiva (an aspect of the 


2. See Ep. Ind., Vol. XXIX, p. 150. The name Hetuka-£ülin has often 
been wrongly corrected to Hatapa-éiilin in this record. 

3. See JBRS, Vol. XXXVII, Parts 34, 1951, рр. 4-6, where І read the 
name as Ved de(te)fvara. 

4. See Dey, Geog. Dict., pp. 56-67, 188. 
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god Siva) and the gold images of Candikā and Vighnanāyaka 
(Vinayaka or Ganeša), but also ofa gold ptthaka (seat of a 
deity). Then there is mention of Candāmśu (the Sun-god) 
and to a golden lotus meant for the nine Grahas as well as to 
a сһауа (image) of the god Sambhu (Siva). This is interest- 
ing because the god Siva was usually worshipped in the form of 
a liga. Next the inscription speaks of a gift made in favour of 
the Brahmanas and of the construction of a malha (monastery) 
for the accommodation of ascetics. In this context, the cons- 
truction of isfapürta is also referred to. Of course, isjapürta means 
performance of pious or charitable deeds and of sacrifices as 
well as the digging of wells and doing other acts of charity ;5 
but the verb nirmmame (i.e. constructed) suggests that merely 
the performance of charitable deeds and sacrifices was probab- 
ly not intended. In a fragmentary stanza that follows, we 
have a passage saying, “Indeed, he is the Cakravartin here ;" 
but its real import is uncertain. In the same context, it is 
said that an image of the god Vaikuntha (ie. the Vaikuntha 
Caturmürti form of Visnu)* was installed in the таіла men- 


5. Cf. vapi-kupa tad ag-adl-devat-ayatanani са | 
anna-pradànam = аг2таћ purtam=arthyah pracaksate | | 
ekagni-karma-havanam Tretayam yac= ca huyate | 
Antarvedyam ca yad=dinam= istam tad = abhidhiyate |! 

(Mahaviracarita, ed. Barooah. Ill. 1, referred to by Apte, SED, s. v.) ; also 
agnihotram tapak satyam уедапап c = ünupalanam | 
atithyam vaisvadevaf —ca is[am- tiy= abhidhiyate | | 
vapi-kupa-taqd ag-adi-devat-àyatanüni ca | 
anna-pradanam=iaramah purtam==ity=abhidhiyate | | 
(Jàtükarna quoted ın the Malam@satattva and cited in the S'abdakalpadruma, 
S, V.). 
6 Cf. Vaikuntha ca pravaksyümi so='sta-bahur=mahabalah | 
Türksy-üsanaí —catur-vaktrah kartavyah santim=icchata [| 
gadam khad gam $aram-cakram daksine=’sya catustayam | 
$màkham khejam dhanuh padmam vame dadyüc--catusjayam |! 
agratah purus-àkáram Nürasimham ca daksine | 
aparam stri-mukh-aküram Varah-àsyam tath=ottaram [| 


- 
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tioned earlier. It will be seen that, although most of the 
religious ‘establishments were Saiva in character, there were 
also a few Vaignava, Sakta, Ganapatya and Saura ones. 

The concluding part of the inscription mentions an ara- 
ghatta which term is often used in mediaeval inscriptions in the 
sense of a machine for drawing water from wells usually con- 
sisting of a wheel with spokes on each side serving as handles 
for turning it with a rope having a bucket fastened to it and 
passing over the wheel. It is usually called ‘Persian wheel’. 
The word is recognised in the early lexicon Amarakosa (Ш. 
5.18), but is explained by Ksirasvamin as mahakupa, ‘a great 
well’. It is difficult to say in which sense the present inscrip- 
tion has used the word. . 

There is reference at the end to a person named Masana- 
deva (Sanskrit Smasanadeva) and to his wife. 


2, Bodhgayad Stone Slab Inscription of Buddhasena in the 
Berlin Museum 


In 1971, I met Dr. G. Bhattacharya, who had been one 
of my Assistants when I was Government Epigraphist for 
India and was at this time a Research Fellow at the Indian 
Art Section of the Berlin Museum, and learnt from him that 
there is a stone inscription (No. I. 1141) in the Berlin 
Museum written in characters which Bühler called Proto- 
Bengali and I call Gaudi. I then requested Prof. M. Haertel, 
Director of the Museum für Indische Kunst, Statliche Museen 
Preussischer Kulturbesitz, West Berlin, to send me a few inked 
impressions of the said inscription. After sometime, Prof. 
Haertel sent me first a photograph of the epigraph and then a 
silicose cast of it. I am grateful to him for his kindness. 
` The inscription was discovered about a century ago at 
Bodhgayà in the Gaya District of Bihar and is well known to 


(Gopinatha Rao, Elements of Hindu Iconography, Vol. I, Part ЇЇ, App., 
р. 59). ' 
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the students of Indian epigraphy from its illustration appear- 
ingin Cunningham's Mahabodhi published from London in 
1892. The writing on the stone belonging to about the 13th 
century A. D. is fairly well preserved ; but it is difficult to read 
and interpret the record owing to inefficient drafting and care- 
less formation of the letters. The only attempts to decipher the 
inscription were made by B. B. Vidyavinode in the Vargiya 
Sahitya Parisat Patrika, B. S. 1317, p. 217, and more success- 
fully by N. G. Majumdar in a paper appearing in the Indian 
Antiquary, Vol. XLVIII, 1919, p. 45; but Majumdar tried to 
read only upto the beginning of line 11 of the record having 
no less than 21 lines of writing. Moreover, his partial trans- 
-cript also contains a few serious errors. Thus he failed to read 
írimad-Vikramapatakat in line 1 and wrongly read Buddhasena- 
deva Buddhasamgh-ádi? in place of what actually reads Vu(Bu)- 
ddhasenah | gandhakuiy-adi^. 

The inscription begins with the symbol for siddham also 
read as Om siddhih or siddhir-— astu and the auspicious word 
Svasti. Then itis stated that the grant was issued from the 
illustrious "Vikramapátaka by Pithipati Acārya Buddhasena 
(lines 1-2). This ruler is well known from the Janibigha (near 
Bodhgaya) inscription? of his son (or disciple) Pithipati Acarya 
Jayasena, dated in the Laksmanasena-samvat 83, and the Life 
of the Tibetan monk Dharmasvamin who visited Bihar and 
met him in 1234-35 A.D.? There is some controversy ‘about 
the initial year of the Laksmanasena-samvat; but in our 
opinion, the era was counted originally from the accession of 
Laksmanasena about 1179 A. D., so that year 83—1262 A. D. 
fell within the reign-period of Buddhasena's successor Jaya- 
sena.” The word pifhi is the same as рула or pithika meaning 


7 See Bhandarkar's List of Inscriptions, No. 1459. 
8 Sicar, Ind. Ep., p. 277 ; Ep. Ind., Vol. XXXV, p. 81. 
9 Ѕисаг, Ind. Ep., pp. 274ff. 
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‘a seat? and refers here to the Vajrasana at Bodhgaya, i.e. the 
stone seat on which the Buddha sat and meditated and obtain- 
ed bodhi or the supreme knowledge. These Pithipatis appear 
to have been originally Acaryas or spiritual guides of the 
Pithipatis of the Chikkora family of the Sindhu (Sinda) clan of 
Kannada origin and may have inherited the title from the 
latter. The Chikkora-Sinda kings, Vallabharaja, ‘the lord of 
Pithika’, and his son Pifhipati Devaraksita (c. 1090-1115 A.D.), 
are both known from the Sarnath inscription! of Kumara- 
devi, queen of the Gahadavala king Govindacandra (1114- 
55 A.D.), while Devaraksita is also described in the commen- 
tary of Sandhyadkaranandin’s Ramacarita (II. 8) as the Pijhipati 
defeated by Mathana the maternal uncle and subordinate of 
the Pala king Rāmapāla (c. 1077-1130 A. D.). What is very 
interesting is that, elsewhere the commentary (II.5) mentions 
another Pithipati named Bhimayagas, probably the successor 
of Devaraksita, as a feudatory of -Ramapala and explains the 
title meaning Јога of Pithi’ as ‘lord of Magadha (Le. the 
Patna-Gaya region)’, That the Acarya successors of the 
Chikkora-Sinda Pifhipatis ruled over the said region together 
with the western fringe of ths Monghyr District as subordinates 
of the Palas is suggested by an inscription” of c. 1157 A. D. 
belonging to Ptthipati Acarya Devasena, a predecessor of 
Buddhasena and Jayasena and a vassal of the Pala king 
Madanapala (1143-61 A.D ), from Arma near the Kajra railway 
station in Western Monghyr. Buddhasena and Jayasena, how- 
ever, ruled after the establishment of the supremacy of Turkish 
Musalmans in Bihar apparently over à small territory in the 
Bodhgaya region. That, however, Buddhasena claimed to be 


10 Ep. Ind., Vol. IX, pp. 323ff. The inscription assigns Devaraksita to 
the Chikkora family ; but the R@macarita commentary (see below) calls him 
Sindhuraja, i e. the Sinda king. ` 

11 Ep. Ind., Vol. XXXVI, pp. 420. 
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‘the lord of Magadha’ even after the Muslim conquest of Bihar 
is suggested by Dharmasvàmin's Life.™ 

The Pijhipatis appear to have ruled from Bodhgaya ; but 
Vikramapataka, from where Buddhasena issued the grant 
under study, is not known. Probably it was the name 
of that area in Bodhgaya, where the palace of Buddhasena 
was situated. 

The king's order is next addressed to the inhabitants of 
the rural areas including their leaders as well as to the cultiva- 
tors, who were all attached to the vrfti or rent-free property of 
the entire foundation called Mahabodhi comprising various 
establishments like the gandhakuti etc. The word gandhakuti 
(literally, ‘the perfumed chamber’) was originally the room 
occupied by the Buddha at Sravasti, but later indicated the 
Buddha's private chamber in any Buddhist establishment. In 
medieval times, the name was applied to the shrine in which 
the Buddha was worshipped in the Buddhist monastic establish- 
ments. The declaration states that the уг] was granted on 
‘today’s date’ by Pijhipati Acdrya Buddhasena permanently in 
favour of Bhiksu Pandita Dharmaraksita who was the chief 
among king Asokavalla's ---(probably, teachers) and the Raja- 
guru (royal preceptor) of the Kama (correctly, Kama) country. 
King Ašokavalla (sometimes called Agokacalla probably 
wrongly) of the Khasa country in the Sapadalaksa mountain 
is mentioned in three Bodhgaya inscriptions, viz., one of the 
Buddhanirvàna year 1813 (probably 1270 A.D.', the second of 
the Laksmanasena-sarnvat 51 (probably 1230 А. D.) and 
the third dated in the Laksmanasena-samvat 74 (probably 1253 
A. D). The first of these three inscriptions also mentions Puru- 
sottamasimha, ruler of the Kama country, as a feudatory of 
Agokavalla. These pious Buddhists were apparently leading 
their retired lives at the Buddhist holy place of Bodhgaya 
after abdicating or losing their thrones. This Purusottamasimha 


12 Ibid., Vol. XXXV, p. 83, 
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seems to be vaguely alluded їо іп the present inscription as a 
disciple of the monk Dharmaraksita. The Kama country to 
which Purusottama originally belonged may be identified with 
Kumaun since his overlord Agokavalla, mentioned as ruler of the 
Khasa country in the Sapadalaksa mountain in the Bodhgaya 
inscriptions, apparently ruled over the Kumaun-Garhwal region 
as is indicated by an inscription from Gope£var in Garhwal.1® 

The addressees are advised (lines 11-13) to become sub- 
missive to the donee and to pay him the proper dues as well 
as to live happily in the estate and cultivate their plots of 
land. It is further said (lines 13-16) that the Rajaguru (i. e. the 
donee Dharmaraksita) has to arrange for the rehabilitation of 
those Ceylonese monks who were just then in Ceylon and 
those monks of the said country- who were still in the place 
(ie. Bodhgaya), in accordance with an arrangement that had 
been previously made. 

The following sentence (lines РРЛ seems {о mean that the 
Mahabodhi-visaya, i.e. property at Mahabodhi, belonging to 
the Ceylonese should be handed over to them by the donee, 
while the next sentence (line 18) states “we shall not get it,” 
meaning that the Mahabodhi property belonging to the 
Ceylonese should not revert to the State. It is not clear whether 
these Ceylonese were also monks ; but they probably were. 

The concluding sentence in lines 18-21 says that the grant 
was given (i,e. handed over to the donee) іп the presence of 
Sadhanika Ranaka Brahmadhara, Mandalika Sahajapala, Pan- 
dita Brahman and others. Among the titles of these witnesses, 


13. For the Gopsśvar inscription, see Ind. Ant., Vol. X, p. 345; Ep. Ind., 
Vol. V, App., p. 79, note 5. My doubt about the existence of the record re- 
sulted from the confusion created by its non-mention in Bhandarkar's List 
of Inscriptions of Northern India, and therefore my attempt to locate the 

territories of ASokavalla and Parug5ttamasirn*ia in Rajasthan (Some Problems 
of Kusana and Rajput History, pp.179-88 ) must be regarded as unwarran- 
ted. 
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Ranaka and Mandalika were generally enjoyed by feudatory 
rulers while: Sadhanika (modern Sahni) originally meant ‘a 
leader of forces’, 


TEXT" 


[Symbol.]'^ sa(sva)sti / grimad-Vikramapatakat / Pi- 
thipaty-àcarya-Vu(Bu)udhasenah /!* gandhaku- 
ty-àdi-sakala-$rIman-Mahavo(bojdhi-vr- ` 
tter—yathaá-pradhan-adi-prativasino 

janapadan karsakamá- c —arogya(m») pitu- 

tvà!? vadati (/*) vidita-matam —astu bhava- 

tam? vrrtti(tti)r —asmabhir—adya / dina!? гаја-&г1-?° 
Asoga(ka)valladevanam mukhyatama- 

nam ca?! Kama? raja-guru-bhiksu-pandita- 
$ri-Dharmmaraksita-caranandm=4-carndra- 
[malrkkam**- samarppita (/*) tad—esam vidhe-" 
yibhuya yath-ocita[m] dadanah sukham mva(va)- 
sata karsata c—eti / de$am(Sa)-gata-Sim- 
gha(ha)la-sthavira(nam(nam)] atra sthitinofica'^ 
pürvva-vyavastha(stha)yà gauravad —ity —a-* 
£ne($e)safi —c —amiti(sthiti) raja-guru[na] vidhatavya(/*) 


From a photograph and a silicose cast. 

I. e. siddham, Om siddhih or siddhir «astu. 

The danda is unnecessary. 

Read prstva. 

An unnecessary i-matrà is attached to the aksara. 

Read adya-dine. 

Sandhi has not heen observed here. T 

Possibly ácáryánàm was mtended here. 

Read Küma. . ` 

Read @-condr-arkam. 

There is a danda here to cover а Ше етріу space at the end of the 
3 


Read sthitan3ji= ca. 
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‚ 17 cyam** Simgha(ha)lánam Mahavo(bo)dhi-visaya[m] 
18 samappi(rppa)yet (/«) na prapnumo vayam(yam) / ami - 
`19 somrthe®’ sadanika ra(na)ka-$ri- Vra(Bra)hmadhara- 
20 méandalika-éri-Sahajapala-pam-* ári-Vra(Bra)hm-adi- 
(d1)- $ | 
21 nar nam) antaka*° datani? iti // . /P' 


3. Antichak Stone Pillar Inscription of Masanikesa 


Sometimes ago I received, for examination, a set of four | 
inked impressions of writings on four sides of a stone pillar 
from Prof. B. P. Sinha, Director of Archeology and Museums, ` 
Bihar, and Head of the Department of Ancient Indian History 
and Archeology, University of Patna. The pillar was disco- 
vered in course of excavations conducted by the K. P. Jayas- 
wal Research Institute, Patna, under Prof. Sinha's leadership 
at Antichak in the vicinity of Patharghata not far from the 
Colgong (Kahalgaon) railway station in the Bhagalpur District, 
Bihar. Antichak is believed to be the site of the famous Bud- 
dhist monastery of Vikramagila which was the viruda of an 
early Pala monarch to be identified either with Dharmapala (c. 
770-810 A.D. or with his son and successor Devapala (c.810-50. 
A.D..? This is what is popularly known as the Vikramaéila- 
monastery. ` 

The inscription on the Antichak pillar is damaged. It is 
written in Gaudi characters of the twelfth century A.D. or later. 
There are altogether 30 lines of writing on the four sides of the 
pillar—1-9 on the first, 10-17 on the second, 13-25 on the third 


E 


26 There is a mistake here, 

27 Read asminn=arthe, 

28 I.e. pandita. 

29 Read antike. 

. 30 Read dattam füsanam. 

31 In both the cases, the first member of the double danda has an angu- 
lar projection towards the left. | 

32 Hist. Beng., Vol. L, ed. Majumdar, p. 115 and note 1. 2165 
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and 26-30 on the fourth. The record is composed in verse, there 
being 13 stanzas in different metres. 

Verse 1 introduces a pura or city described as Cammabhi- 
dhana which may bea mistake for Camp-abhidhana, ‘Campa 
by name’. The old city of Campa was situated in the suburbs 
of modern Bhàgalpur, about 25 miles from  Antichak. Its 
existence in the twelfth century A. D. is indicated by an image 
inscription?? according to which the image in question was instal- 
‘led, during the reign of Palapala, at Campa about the close 
of the century. The next verse introduces Rajadhiraja Para- 
mesvara Kesara, who may have claimed to be at least an 
independent if not an imperial ruler, as having flourished at 
the city mentioned in the previous stanza. Kesara is mentioned 
as an early king of the family to which the epigraph belonged; 
but his date as well as his relationship with the Pala emperors 
cannot be determined. 

In Kesara’s family was born, according to verse 3, Hansana, 
i.e. Hamsana, described as Lord Cakrapani (Visnu) incarnate. 
Harnsana's wife, whose name cannot be fully deciphered, 
is mentioned in verse 4. This name was written in four 
aksaras, the second and third of which are rubbed off, though 
the first is Va and the last sz. 

Verse 5, which is fragmentary, introduces Sahura or Sàh-: 
vara, the son of Hamsana and Vaewsa. The inscription 
(verses 5-10) is really a prasasti of this chief. Verse 6 is frag- 
mentary, its first foot containing the words rijyesa-bandhu- 
vacasd, ‘at the word of the king’s friend’, and the third foot- 
práptas — tam —enam —atha Gaudc-naresvaro — pi, "even the lord ` 
of Gauda received this very self of him’. It may be that Sahura 
was introduced to the Gauda king by one of the latter’s court- 
iers and received the king's grace. The first foot of verse 7 
says that, stationed at the place which must have been men- 


33 Journ. Bih. Res. Soc., Vol. XLI, Fart 2, pp. 1ff. 
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tioned in the previous stanza, a person (apparently Sahura) 
fought with certain enemies, while the fragmentary second 
foot of the verse mentions the river Ganga. This suggests that 
the place in question may have been on the Ganges. The 
reference may be to Campa (Bhagalpur} or Antichak. The 
latter part of the stanza suggests that Sihura spent consider- 
able time in the company of various scholars in the discussion 
of kavya (poems) and Katha (stories). Sahura thus appears to 
have been a good fighter as well as a learned man. 

Verse 8 says that a general named Sonadaman (Svarna- 
dàman) was sent by the lord of Vanga, at the head of a large 
fleet of boats, in order to subdue Sahura. The next stanza, 
which is fragmentary, describes a great fight and apparently 
Sahura’s victory over Sonadaman and states that our hero 
succeeded in subduing the elephant force of the lord of Vanga. 
The question now is whether the Gaudesvara and the Vangeé- 
vara are the same person or two different persons. If the same 
person is described as the lord of both Gauda and Vanga, we 
have to:think that the said king was at first a friend, but 
later an enemy of Sahura. If, however, the Vange$vara and 
Gaudesvara were two different rulers, we may conjecture that 
the reference is to the days of struggle between the Pala king 
Madanapala (1143-61 A. D.), called the lord of Gauda, and the 
Sena king Vijayasena (1097-1159 A. D.), called the lord of 
Vanga.* The second of the two interpretations fis probably 
supported by verse 22 of the Deopada inscription of Vijaya, 
according to which the Sena king led a naval expedition along 
the course of the Ganges in order to subdue the kings of the 
west.35 

The first half of verse 10 is fragmentary and unintelligible. 


34 Vijayasena was at first a feudatory, then ап enemy and still later an 
ally of Madanapala (Ep. Ind., Vol. XXXVII, pp. 245-46). 
35 See N. С. Majumdar, Ins. Beng., Vol. 11, pp. 42ff. 
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It mentions cela-dvayark meaning two pieces of garments pro- 
bably given to a monk. The latter half of the stanza, which 
is also fragmentary, speaks of a vihara or Buddhist monastery 
built in the hilly region by the rajyapala or ruler and of the 
establishment of something (probably an image) by Sáhura 
therein. This rajyapala may have been the lord of Gauda 
whose partisan Sáhura was. He was probably no person called 
Rajyapala. 2 

Verse 11 introduces Masanikega, as famous as the lord 
of gods, i.e. Indra, as the son of Sahura. The next verse says 
that the learned Masnikega secured the services of a Pandita 
named Mafijusri who appears to have been a Buddhist and is 
stated to have publicised Sahura's ‘white’ fame in the form of 
the present eulogy. The last verse contains a prayer for the 
longevity of Sahura's Kirti (fame-producing work, ie. the 
image installed) and wishes it to last as long es the sun and 
the moon shine in the sky, the Сайра flows, the earth moves 
and Bharga (Siva) and Krsna (Visnu) are in the embrace 
respectively of Gauri and the Ocean's daughter (Laksmi). 

Although Mañjušri, author of the eulogy, seems to have 
been a Buddhist and Sahura, the subject of his prasasti, was also 
apparently a Buddhist, the composition of the inscription ex- 
hibits considerable Brahmanical influence ; cf. references to 
Cakrapani, Bharga, Krsna, Gauri and Jaladhitanaya. There 
is nothing particularly Buddhistic in the record except Sahura's 
pious act which is the installation probably of an image ina 
Buddhist уйата made by the Buddhist Pala king apparently 
at Antichak, supposed to be the old Vikramasgila monastery, 
though this name cannot be traced in the extant part of the 
epigraph. 

Nothing is known about the persons mentioned in the 
Antichak inscription from any other source. Their non-San- 
skritic names suggest that they were probably scions of an 
aboriginal tribe like the Cero. (Ceravu) king Bhulla, son of 
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Durlabha and grandson of Parau and known from the 
Bihia (Shahabad District, Bihar) copper-plate inscription dated 
1324 A. D 3e 


ТЕХ T” 


Metres : verses 1-9 Vasantatilaka ; verse: 10 Sragdharā ; 
verse 11 Vasantatilaka ; verse 12 Sardulavikridita ; verse 13 
AMandakranta. 

First Side 

1 [Symbol.]*? 

Asit=puram kanaka-mandira-jala-kanti- 
bhinn- àndhakara-pavan-asta-ni- 

2 $a-vibhaga[m] / 
Camma(mp-a4)bhidhanam — amalendu-kalg-kalap-a- 
stam kaga-mauktika- 

3 vitana-virajamanarn(nam) // 1 
Tatr = abhavad —bharita-bhüri-digantarala- 
vra(bra)hmanda-khan da- 

4 paripindita-kirtti-ragih / 
rajadhiraja-parameávara-divyamurttih 
$ri-Kesarah 

5 sakala-bhümipati-pradipah // 2 
Tasy = anvaye vijita-vairi-jana-pratapah 
$akti-tray-aika-va- 

6 ваг —gunavan = prasütah / 
$ri-Hansa(Harsa)nah prahata-sarvva-Kali-pracarah 
saksat=sa eva bhagava- 

7 n= iva Cakrapanih // 3 
tasya priya vinaya-pufija-nivasa-bhumih 
$rhgeri(ngara)-raéir—iva Va U— - 

8 ‚О ва va(ba)bhuva / 
36 See Ep. Ind., Vol. XXXV, pp. 140 ff. 


37 Fromimpressions received from Prof. B. P. Sinha. 
38 It indicates Siddham, Om siddhik or siddhir —astu. 
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yasya visa(sa)latara-tara-vilocanena 
nirbhartsita iva mrgà vanavasam=iyu- 


15 


16 


17 


18 


19 


20 


h // 4 

Second Side 
Sunus—tayoh kalita-vi§va-kala-[kalapahs| 
— — U— UUU — UU — U — — [jà] 


Sri-Sáhvaras —tribhuvan-[abha]ya — U — —h 
— — U — UUU — UU — U — — 
һ /] 5 
Rajyeša-varn(bam)dhu-vacasa pari — U — — 
— — U — UUU — UU — U — — : 
| | / 
praptas=tam—enam=atha Gauda-naregvaro= pi 
— — U — UUU — UU — U — — 
II 6 
Tatra sthitah prahata-vairi-vadhü-viláso 
Ganga са — UUU — UU — U — – | 
nana-vidagdha-jana-kavya-katha-prasangaih 
kalam ninàya sucira[m] ra U — prasarah // 7 
— — U re subhatako— pi vimana-bhita- 
nauka-sahasre-parivara-kyta-pratapah / 
Vangesvarena subhata- ў 
h kila Sonadáma 
Sri-Sàáhurarh damayitum prahitah krt-alih // 8 
agatya so=pi subhatfa[hw] 
Third Side 
UU — U garvbho(rbbho}: 
yuddham сакага karavala-sahasra-gho[ram /] 
tar Sahuro—pi | 
UU — U jinam U — — 
— — U Vañga-mripater=vara-danti-yutharn(tham) /9 
Tatr— aditya U — — ; 
UUUUUU — — U — — зра. 
krtva tasy—aiva cela-dvayam—i UU 


^4 
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21 


22 


23 


24 


25 


26 


27 


28 


30 
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U — m-amalam krtsna — — / 
[Gangae]-tire vihare giri-bhuvi racite rajya- 
palena yatna- 
|= lokanam punya — — UUUU matina sthapitam 
Sahurena // 10 
Tasy —àa- 
tmajo jayati Masanikega-nama 
khyato va(ba)bhuva Suranatha iva dvitiyah / 
yasy = a- 
vadata yagasa vigadikrtesu 
jyotsna-vilasa-viratir—nna digim mukhesu / 11 
Ten=abhyasta- 
samasta-$astra-patuna vidya-vadhu- 
preyasa 
Mañjušrir=iti ko = pi pandita jana[h] 
Fourth Side 
premna samipi-- 
krta[h] / 
еп = ayam  Surasindhu-tunga-lahari-nibara-éau(sai)la- 
dyutih 
kirttih Sahura-vallabha prakatita vagbhih prasasti- 
cchalat // 12 
Yavad = bhanus=tapati gagane yavad = Aste sudhansu- 
(dhaméu'r = 
yavad — Садра vahati 
valate yavad — еза dharitri / 
yavad — Gauri-Jaladhitanay-alingitau Bhargga- 
Krsnau. 
kirttis=tavat= kumuda-dhavala rajatam Sahurasya // 
13 


FOREIGN ACCOUNTS OF MARRIAGE IN ANCIENT 
INDIA 


SAMARESH BANDYOPADHYAY 


1. Introduction. The importance of marriage does not 
require any emphasis. As Al Biruni aptly observes, "no 
nation can exist without a regular married life, for it 
prevents the uproar of passions abhorred by the culti- 
vated mind, and it removes all those causes which excite 
the animal to a fury always leading to harm." Не also 
Observes that “considering the life of the animals by 
pairs, bow the one member of the pair helps the other 
and how the lust of other animals of the same species is 
kept aloof from them, you cannot help declaring matrimony to 
be a necessary institution ;? whilst disorderly cohabitation or 


` 1 Sachau, Alberuni's India, Vol. II, p. 154. 

- 2 Whether the term *marriage' can be used to denote a social institution 
complete by itself or not is a matter regarding which there is some contro- 
versy. According to W.'G. Sumner (Folkways, Gion, New York, 1906, 
pp. 348-49), ‘although we speak of marriage as an institution, it is only an ' 
imperfect one’. “It has no structure. The family is the institution, and it was 
antecedent to mariage. Marriage has always been an elastic and variable 
Usage. as it now 1s ... In fact the use of language reflects the vagueness of 
marriage, for we use the word ‘marriage’ for wedding, nuptials or matri- 
mony (wedlock). Only the last can be an institution." Westermarck (His- 
tory of Human Marriage, Vol. I, Sth ed., London, 1921, p. 26) points out 
that ‘marriage is something more than a regulated sexual behaviour’, and 
that ‘it is an economic institution, which may іл various ways affect the pro- 
prietary rights of the parties', and as a social institution, according to him, it 
` should be defined ‘as a relation of one or more men to one ог more women 
which 1s recognised by custom or law, and involves certain rights and duties 
both in the case of ths parties entering the union and in the case of the child- 
ren born of it’. For further discussions, see P. H. Prabhu, Hindu Social 
Organisation, 4th cd., Bombay, 1963, pp. 147-50. Prabhu remarks that ‘it 
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harlotry on the part of a man isa shameful proceeding, that 
does not even attain to the standing of the development of 
animals, which in every other respect stand far below |him’. It 
is well known that the system of marriage is not the same in 
all countries and that 'every nation has particular customs of 
marriage, and especially those who claim to have a religion 
and law of divine origin"? In India, where marriage is held 
not аз а mere contract, but as a religious sacrament from the 
days of the Rgveda, in the matter of weddings, ‘customs are 
diverse',* and, interestingly enough, some of these find men- 
tion in the accounts of the foreigners. 

2. Polygamy. As Strabo says, the marriage system 
in India, according to  Megasthenes, was polygamous. 
Thus, it is stated that the Indians marry many wives, 
marrying some of them for the sake of prompt obedience 
and the others for the sake of pleasure and numerous 
offspring. That Megasthenes statement was not entirely 
a fiction is apparent from the fact that although monogamy. 
had always been held as ideali and fines were prescribed 
for marrying a second .wife without sufficient cause, “a 
man', as Kautilya lays down, 'could marry several wives 
after giving fulka and stridhana to those to whom nothing 
.had been given at the time of marriage and money on 
supersession (adhivedanika) and suitable provision for liveli- 


would be impossible to study the problem of marriage without atthe same 
time involving ourselves into the discussion of some important and funda- 
mental questions relating to the institution of the family’, and, according to 
him, ‘all these considerations are equally true of the Hindu social institution 
of vivaha’. | | 

3 Sachau, op. cit., p. 154. ` 

4 Afvalayana Grhyasutra, Т. 7. 1 ; cf. Camb. Hist. Inä., Vol. I, p. 209. : 

S McCrindle, Anc. Ind. Meg. Ar., pp. 69, 99-100 ; Majumdar, Class. Ac. 
Ind,, pp. 270, 274, Strabo (Majumdar, op. cit., p. 276) further says that 
Aristobulus also noticed the custom of marrying many wives., -~ C 
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hood." A similar state of affairs appears to have continued for 
several centuries as is suggested not only by several indigenous 
literary and epigraphic records,’ but also by a statement of Al 
Birüni made in connection with his observations on the matri- 
mony of the Hindus. The statement of this author runs as 
follows: “А man may marry one to four wives. He is not 
allowed to take more than four ; but if one of his wives die, 
he may take another one to complete the legitimate number. 
However, he must not go beyond it"? Al Birüni also draws 
attention to the belief of some of the Hindus that the 
number of wives depended upon the caste to which a man 
belonged ; a Brahmana being allowed to have four wives, 
a Ksatrya three, a Vaigya two and а $üdra one? The 
belief of a section of the Hindus, referred to by the 
scholar, however, corresponds exactly to a statement of 
Devala, quoted in the Grhastharatnakara, that a Südra is 
allowed to have one wife, and a Vaišya two, a Ksatriya 


6 Arthafastra, Ш. 2. Kauttlya prescribes that ‘a husband should wait 
for eight years (before marrying another) if his wife gives birth to no child 
after one delivery or Is sonless or is barren; he should wait for ten if she 
bears only still-born children, twelve years If she gives birth to daughters 
only. Then if he is anxious for a son, he may marry another. Ifhe vio- 
lates these rules he must pay her gratuity, some wealth as stridhana and 
money (prescribed to be given) on supersession and besides a fine [to the 
king] of 24 panas’ ; cf. Manu, IX. 81, and Baudhayana, II. 2.65 for similar 
periods of waiting. For the amount of adhivedanika to be given by the hus- 
band , cf. Yàj., Il. 148. Cf. also Kane, Hist. Dharm., Vol. И, pp. 551-32. 

7 In the Mahabh@rata (1. 160.36), we are told that и is no adharma on the 
part of a man to have many wives. According to the same work (XVI. 5 6), 
Vasudeva Krsna had sixteen thousand wives. The Jabalpur plate of Yafah- 
Karnadeva dated 1122 A.D. (Ep. Ind., Vol. Il, p. 4) and the Khaitra plates 
of the same king (/bid., Vol, XII, p. 205) refer to the attainment of mukti at 
Prayaga by the Сей: king Gšñgeyadeva with his thousand [hundred — Ed.] 
wives. ш 

8 Sachau, op. cit., p. 155. 

9 Loe. cit. 


, 
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three, and a Brahmana four wives, and a king as many as 
he liked’.?° 

3, Polyandry. While discussing the question whether 
a Hindu law can be abrogated, Al Вігирі speaks of 
certain Hindu customs which were abolished and abro- 
gated and infers that, in principle, the abrogation of a law 
is allowable. One of the customs referred to by him was 
that which allowed the different sons of a man to have 
one wife in common, and on the basis of which ‘the 
four sons of Pandu shared one wife who stayed one month 
with each of them alternately’. But, although he states that 
this custom allowing a woman to have different brothers as 
husbands was already abolished, while referring to the ‘un- 
natural kinds of marriage’ which were still prevalent, he re- 
marks that ‘the people inhabiting the mountains stretching 
from the region of Panchir into the neighbourhood of Kashmir 
live under the rule that several brothers have one’ wife in 
common’. 


The Vedic literature does not contain any reference to a 
woman having several husbands, i.e. polyandry, and although 
some scholars! believe that Apastamba‘® and Brhaspati" refer 
to it, others are of the opinion that the Smrtis nowhere con- 
template the possibility of polyandry while discussing the 
marriage rules and customs." Draupadi’s marriage with the 


А 10 Grhastharatnakara, р. 85. For references to kings having many wives, 
see note 6 above. Marco Polo (though with much evident exaggeration) speaks 
of “the 500 wives' of the king of Ma'bar and “the 300 wives' ofthe king 
of Cail (cf. Strugg. Emp , р. 480). [The view 1s older than Devala.—Rd.] 

11 Sachau, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 108. [‘Four sons’ is a mistake for ‘five 
sons'.—Ed.] 

12 Cf. Kane, op. cit., p; 555. 

13 II. 10. 27. 24. 

14 Quoted m the Smgticandrika, I. 10. 

15 Cf. Altekar, Pos. Wom. Hind. Civ., 3rd ed., p. 112. 
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five Pandava brothers mentioned in the Mahābhārata is the 
most famous instance of polyandry in Sanskrit literature.!? 
The tradition was too deeply rooted to be ignored by the poet, 
although the Mahabharata clearly shows that all were shocked 
to hear that Yudhisthira resolved to make Draupadi the wife 
of five brothers and vehement attempts were made to. dissuade 
Yudhisthira by Dhrstadyumna." Yudhisthira, however, cited 
two instances in favour of this practice 18 viz. of Jatilà Gau- 
tami (who had seven sages as husbands) and of Varksi who had 
ten Prácetasa brothers as husbands. But, the instances are 
considered rather mythical, and in explaining away this puzzling. 
occurrence, some scholars have gone to such an extent as to re- 
gard the Pandavas as a Nonaryan tribe somehow grafted on the 
Aryan stock!? or as a branch of the Aryans different from the 
Kauravas.*? It has also been, argued that there were several 
Draupadis very similar to each other and the epic figuratively 
speaks of one Draupadi only, and that ‘Draupadi was nota 
lady in flesh and blood, but stood for royal glory (rajya-laksmi) 
and her marriage with five brothers is only intended to show 
that they were jointly ruling their kingdom with absolute 
accord'.H ` 


Generally two types of polyandry are referred to, *one 
matriarchal (where a woman forms simultaneous alliances with 
two or more men wbo are not necessarily relations of each other 
and therefore succession is traced' through the female) and the 
other fraternal, where a woman becomes the wife of several- 


16 The Kunala Jataka (No. 536) also refers to a polynadrous marriage 
of a princess named Kanha (Krsna), i.e. Draupadi. 


17 I.195.27-29. 

18 T. 196. 1ff. 

19 Cf. Kane, op. cit., p. 554. 
20 Cf. Altekar, op. cit., p. 114. 
21 Tantravarttika, p. 209. 
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brothers? The former type of polyandry, as Kane? points 
out, has gone out of practice, and the latter one still survives 
to some extent in Kumaun and Garhwal and among peoples 
in the Himalayan: area upto Assam. 


4. Niyoga. Al Birüni refers to another custom of the 
Hindus which also was abolished and abrogated. He describes 
itas follows: “fa stranger has a child by a married woman, 
the child belongs to her husband, since the wife being, as it 
were, the soil in which the child has grown, is the property of 
the husband, always presupposing that the sowing, ie. the 
cohabitation, takes place with his consent. According to this 
principle, Pandu was a son of Santanu."?5 

It is apparent that the custom referred to by Al Biruni 
is niyoga, i.e. appointment of a wife or a widow to procreate a 
son from intercourse with an appointed man, regarding the 
origin and purpose of which thereis considerable difference 
of opinion among the Smrti writers. While some allowed 
niyoga specifying certain conditions, the violation of which 


22 СЕ Imp. Gaz. Ind., Vol. I, 1907, p. 483. 

23 Op cit., pp. 555-56. 

24 According to Indraji (Ind. Ant., Vol. VIII, p. 88), in Kumaun bet- 
ween the Tons and Jamuna rivers about Kalsi, Rajpiits, Brahmanas and Sud- 
ras practise polyandry and the children are attributed to the eldest living 
brother. While commenting on the Mahābhārata, I. 104. 35, Nilakantha 
refers to the prevalence of the practice of one woman with two or three 
husbands among low caste people in his time. Cf. also Kane, op. cit., p. 
556 and notes. 

- 25 Sachau, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 107. ['Sántanu' is a mistake for ‘Vicitra- 
virya’.—Ed.] 

26 Gautama, XVIII. 4-14; XXVIII. 32 ; Vasistha, XVII. 56-65 ; Bau- 
dhayana, II. 2. 17, 68-70 ; Manu, IX. 59-61 ; Үај., I. 68-69; Narada, Sfri- 
рийѕа, 80-83. According to Kautilya (ArthaSastra, I. 17), a king who is old 
or suffering from [incurable] disease should procreate a son on his queen 
through a matr-bandhu or a feudatory chief endowed with qualities similar 
to his. In a different context, he says (ibid., IIT. 6) that, if a Brahmana dies 
without leaving a near heir, then a sagotra ог müt[-bandhu may be appoint- 


5 
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made one liable to be punished,27 others?* condemned and for- 
bade it. After a thorough analysis of the data in the Smrtis, 
Kane” enumerates the conditions required to be fulfilled to 
allow niyoga under the following broad heads: (1) the husband, 
whether living or dead, must have no sons ; (2, the gurus in 
a family council should decide to appoint the widow to raise 
issue for the husband , (3) the person appointed must be either 
the husband's brother, or a sapinda or sagotra of the husband 
(according to Gautama, a sapravara or a person of the same 
caste) ; (4) the person appointed and the widow must be actuat- 
ed by no lust, but only by a sense of duty ; (5) the person 
appointed must be anointed with ghee or oil, must not speak 
with or kiss her or engage in sportive dalliance with the 
woman; (6) this relationship was to last till one son was 
born (or two according to some) ; (7) the widow must be 
comparatively young, she should not be old or sterile or 
past child-bearing age or sickly or unwilling or pregnant; (8) 
after the birth of a son they were to regard themselves as 
father-in-law and daughter-in-law. As Kane points ont, 
the Smrtis also make it clear that ‘if a brother-in-law 





edto procreate a kfetraja son, who should get the inheritance. Cf. also Kane, 
Op. cit., pp. 599-601 ; Altekar, op. cit.. pp. 143-46. 


27 Accordingto Natada (Stripumsa, 85-86), one acting contrary to the 
provisions about niyoga should be punished heavily, and in the Yajna- 
valkyasmrti (II. 234), a fine of one hundred paras is prescribed for such a 
person. 


28 Apastamba, II. 10. 27. 5-7 ; Baudhayana, II. 2. 38 ; Manu, IX. 64- 
68 ; cf. also Kane, op. cit., pp. 602-03 ; Altekar, op. cit., pp. 146-48. Brhas- 
pat: (quoted by Apararka on Yàj., I. 68-59) ‘refers to the fact that the 
Manusmrti first described the ancient niyoga and then forbade it and adds 
that, in former times, men possessed tapas and knowledge and could strict- 
ly carry out the rules while, in the Dvapara and Kali ages, there is great 
deterioration of power and so men of these times cannot now practise 
niyoga’. 

29 Op. cit., p. 601. 
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has intercourse with his sister-in-law without appoint- 
ment by elders, but the other circumstances do not 
exist (e.g. if the husband has a son), he would be guilty of 
the sin of incest and a son, born of such intercourse, would 
фе a bastard and not entitled to any wealth and that he would 
belong to the begetter.' 


Gradually, however, the school condemning піуора began 
to grow stronger and stronger and public opinion became very 
‘strong against it. This is apparent from the fact that while 
Viśvarūpař says that the procreation of sons by Vyasa from 
the queens of Vicitravirya mentioned in the Mahzbhárata?' 
should not be paid any heed (i.e. is not to be relied 'on) like the 
marriage of Draupadi with five Pandava brothers, Medhátithi 
clearly states that лѓуора, though permitted by the Smrtis, 
should not be practised as it is considered blameworthy by 
the people.” He condemns the practice by pointing out, 
on the basis of the Sástras, that the act of the brother-in-law 
having intercourse with his widowed sister-in-law was a regular 
marriage, because marriage in the injunction of marriage stood 
for intercourse ; and as widows were not entitled to remarry, 
the practice of niyoga was void.? Medhatithi's statement that 
the practice of niyoga was void shows that the practice no 
longer received popular support and legal sanction, and there- 


30. Cf.Kane, op. cit., pp. 602-03 and notes. 

31 I. 105 ; cf. other cases in I. 95, I. 103, I. 126, I. 127, I. 132. Al- 
though later Smrti writers allow only one son to be raised by alyoga, the 
earlier practice was different. Kunti raised three.sons by miyoga. Pandu, 
however, was not satisfied with that number and pressed his wife to shave 
some more. Kunti protested against the suggestion, pointing out that the 
custom permitted only three sons by niyoga and not more (I. 132. 63-64). It is 
said that king Bal: had seventeen sons by niyoga, six raised on his crown- 
ed queen and eleven on a Stidra wife (1. 113). 

32 On Manu, IV. 176. 

33 On Manu, IX. 64-65. 
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fore tallies with the evidence of Al Biruni that niyoga was no 
longer in vogue in his days, as noted above. 


. 5. Intercaste Marriage. According to the Classical 
authors, intermarriage between the castes was prohibited." 
Hiuen-tsang also states that 'the members of a caste marry 
within the caste’. “These statements no doubt suggest 
that intercaste marriage was not allowed as is also indicated by 
the Apastamba Dharmasutra, according to which one should 
marry a girl of the same varna, who was not given before 
to another and marriage with whom is in accordance with the 
fastra, and which remarks that by violating these rules sin is. 
incurred.?* It may, however, be pointed out that Gautama,*’ 
Vasistha,** Manu? and  Yajnavalkya'! prescribe that a 
person should by preference marry a girl of his own varna, 
but also allow the marriage of a person with a girl of a 
varna lower than his own. In fact, the best course (purva- 
kalpa), in a marriage, according to some of the Smrtis, 
-is to marry a virgin of one’s own caste, the less advis- 
able course (anukalpa) being that which allows a Brahmana to 
marry a girl of any other caste, a Ksatriya, a woman of his 
own caste ora Vaigya or Sidra woman, a Vaišya, a Vaisya 
or Sidra girl and a Sidra only a Südra girl. Though a 


34 Cf. Megasthenes, as quoted by Strabo (McCrindle, op. cif., pp. 
85-86 ; Majumdar, op. cit., p. 268), Diodorus (McCrindle, op. cit., p. 41-3 
Majumdar, op. cit, p. 238) and Arrian (McCrindle, ор. cit., p. 218 ; 

- Mayumdar, op. cit., p. 236). 

35 Watters, Yuan Chwang's Travels in India, Vol. I, p. 168. 

36 II.6. 13. 1 and 3. 

37 IV.1. 

38 J. 24. 

39 ІН. 12-13. 

40 I. 55-57. Vátsyáyana also prefers marriage within the same 
varna (cf. Class. Age, ed. Majumdar, p. 564). 

41 Baudhayana, 1. 8. 2 , Visnu, 24. 1-4. Cf. also Kane, op. cit., Vol. I, 
PP. 33, 448. ji | 
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Brahmana is permitted to marry a Sudra girl by the Visnudhar- 
masütra and Manusmrti, such a marriage has, however, been 
denounced in the strongest words in the same works. Accord- 
ing to Yajfiavalkya, ‘a dvijati should not marry a Sudra girl.’ 
Therefore, ‘the Smrtis ungrudgingly recognised marriages bet- 
-ween a Brahmana and a Ksatriya or a Vais$ya girl’, although 
‘opinion was not unanimous about the marriage of a dvijati 
with a Sidra woman’. Hiuen-tsang himself made note of the 
existence of numerous offspring of mixed marriages, though 
ihe did not describe them.“ While commenting on a passage 
of Yajiiavalkya, Viévarupa'^ státes that, in his days, a Brahmana 
-was allowed to marry a Ksatriya girl. During the time of 
Medhatithif? also, marriage of Brahmanas with Ksatriya and 
Vaiíya girls took place, though such marriages Were not very 
frequent, though marriage of Brahmanas with Sidra girls was 
no longer in vogue. 

Ibn Khurdadba says that a Brahmana could marry the 
daughter of a Ksatriya, but a Ksatriya was not allowed to 
make the daughter of a Brahmana his wife." Al Idrisi, who 
derives his information of the castes from Ibn Khurdadba, 
however, records a different state of affairs. According 
to him, a Ksatriya could marry the girl of a Brahmana, 
but a Brahmana could not have a Ksatriya girl as his 
wife Al Idrisi made some confusion while reptoducing Ibn 
Khurdadba ; or, the pratiloma marriage, ie. the marriage of 
the male of the lower order with a female of the higher varna, 
the progeny of which has been recognised by the law-givers, 


42 І. 57. ù 

43 Kane, op. cit., p. 449. 

44 See Watters, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 168. 

45 On Yāj.; III. 283. 

46 On Manu, III. 14. 

41 Elliot and Dowson, Hist. Ind., Vol. I, p. 16. 
48 Ibid., p. 76. 
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although they resented®? such marriage, was a practice in the- 
society. АІ Birünt, however, states that ‘every man of a 
caste may marry a woman of his own caste or one of the 
castes or caste below his; but nobody is allowed to marry a. 
woman of a caste superior to his own'.s0 Thus, the scriptures. 
consulted by Al Birüni approved the anuloma and denounced 
the pratiloma marriage. It may be interesting to note that, like- 
Al Birüni, Kulluka*! while commenting on a passage of Manu 
States that no marriage is legally possible between a female of 
a higher varna and a male of a lower order. Kane, however, 

points out that, according to authors like Ušanas .and Vaikha- 
nasa, ‘there could be a legal marriage when a woman ofg 
higher varna married a male of a lower Varna." Ап import- 
ant information is, however, supplied by Al Birüni when he 
States that, although permitted by the Smrtis, intercaste- 
marriages of Brahmanas in the anuloma order never took place- 
in his time. The veracity of Al Birüni's testimony, however, 
appears a little doubtful when we take into consideration the- 
large number of instances of intermarriage? among castes. 
both in the anuloma and pratiloma orders as furnished by our 
literary and epigraphic records. As it will be seen below, some 
of these marriages took place during the days of AI Birünt. 

Of the examples of intercaste marriage known from the- 
Classical Sanskrit literature, mention may be made of the 
marriage of  Agnimitra, son of  Senapati Pusyamitra 
of the Suhga dynasty and a Brahmana, with the Ksatriya 
princess Malavika, as recorded by Kalidasa in his 
Malavikagnimitra,» and the marriage of Bana’s father. with a 

49 Cf. Kane, op. cit., pp. 52-53. 
50 Sachau, op. cit., pp. 155-56. 

51 On Manu, X. 11. 

52. Op.cit., p. 54. 

53 Kane, op. cit., pp. 449-50, 


x [ Act I has an interesting didi to the Chief Queen's rary avaro 
bhratā (brother of an inferior varna).— Ed. ] i 
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Sidra woman'* who gave birth to Candrasena and Matrsena, 
known from the  Har;acarita. According to Hiuen-tsang, 
the reigning king of Fa-la-pi (Valabhi), who was a Ksatriya by 
birth, married the daughter of Sildditya,®> ic. Harsa," a 
Vaigya. Kane draws our attention? to the Karpiramaiijari 
which states that Avantisundari, the wife of Rajagekhara who 
was the teacher of king Mahendrapala of Kanauj, was a girl 
of the Cáhuàna family (i.e. a Ksatriya family) The Raja- 
taratgini records the marriage of a sister of king Sangraàma- 
гаја (1003-28 A.D.) with a Brahmana youth. Reference 
may now be made to some of the numerous instances of inter- 
caste marriage gathered from our epigraphs. A Kanheri ins- 
cription”? reveals that Vasisthiputra Satakarni of the Satavahana 
family, the members of which were Dravidians claiming the 
status of Brahmana apparently owing to a little Brahmana 
blood in their veins, married the daughter of Saka Mahaksat- 
rapa Ru[dra], i.e. Rudradaman. Leaving aside this example 
where a Brahmana is involved in a marriage with the girl of 
a foreign family, the caste of which is not known with certain- 
ty, although, in,placing the foreigners in the social structure of 
our country, Manu describes the Sakas as degraded Ksatriya®® 
and Patafijali as aniravasita Südra," attention may be drawn 
to the well-known marriage of Prabhavatigupta, daughter of 


54 The offspring of a Biáhmapa male hind Südra female was called a 
Párásava or а Nisada (cf. ibid., pp. 86-88). The Mahābhārata (I. 109. 25) 
call: Vidura а Paragava and mentions (114. 12) him as having married the 
Parasava daughter of king Devaka. (Read Parafava.— Ed ] 

55 Watters, op. cil., Vol. ЇЇ, p. 246. 

56 Cf. Class. Age, ed. Majumdar, p. 561, note 7. 

S7 Op. cit , p. 450. 

58 Op cit., VIII, 10. 

59 Cf. A. Imp. Un., ed. Majumdar, pp 183, 203. 

60 Manu, X. 43-44. Manu also describes the Kambojas, Yavanas 
(Greeks), Paradas, Pahlavas, Cinas, сіс., as degraded KSatriyas. 

61 On Pánmi, П. 4. 10. 
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Candragupta II, with the Brahmana king Rudrasena II of the 
Vakataka family of the Visnuvrddha-gotra. The Gha(otkaca 
inscription of Yagodharman and Visnuvardhana? states that 
Brahmana Soma, ancestor of Hastibhoja, the minister of the 
Vakataka king Devasena, married Brahmana and Ksatriya™ 
wives. From the Tippera copper-plate grant of Lokanatha, 
we come to know that Brahmana Vira married a Siidra wife 
and begot a son named Kegava who was the maternal grand- 
father of Lokanátha. An inscription dated in Vikrama 894 refers 
to the Pratihdra kings being descended from the Brahmana 
Haricandra and the latter's Ksatriya wife. It is stated in the 
Atpur inscription of Saktikumara, dated in 977 A. D., that 
Bhartrpatta, a descendant of the Brahmana Guhadatta, pro- 
genitor of the Guhila dynasty, married a Rastrakiita princess. 
Kane% also draws our attention to the marriage of a Brah- 
mana named Brahma or Bomanna Wodeya, the governor of 
Araga,® with Virupadevi, a daughter of the famous Vijaya- 
nagara king Bukka I (1268-98 A.D.).* As for an instance of 
the pratiloma marriage, reference is often made?" to the 
marriage of a daughter of Kakusthavarman of the Kadamba 
family, which originally claimed the status of the Brahmana 
and later that of the Ksatriya, with a Gupta king recorded in 


° 


62 Ер Ind, Vol XV, p. 39. 

63. Arch Surv, West. Ind.*Reports, Vol. IV, p. 140. [The Ghatotkaca 
cave inscription 15 а Vakataka epigraph ( CH, Vol. V, pp. 112ff ) and not 
a record of Yasodharman alias Vtsnuvardhana for whose Mandasor 1nscrip- 
tion, see ibid., Vol. 111, pp. 150ff ; Sucar, Sel. Ins., 1965, pp. 411£f.—Ed ] 

64 Ep Ind., Vol. XV, рр. 301ff. 

65 lbid., Vol. XVIII, p. 87. 

66 Ind. Ant., Vol. XXXIX, pp. 186ff. 

67 Op. cit., p. 450. 

68 Ер. Ind., Vol. XV, p. 12. 

x [The reign of Bukka Lis now assigned to 1344-77 A.D —Ed. ] 

69 Class. Age, ed. Majumdar, p. 561, note 7; Kane, cp. cit., Vol. II, 
Pat I, pp. 449-50 ; JAIB, Vol. I, p. 93. [ Cf. above, pp. 91-93,—Ed. ] 
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the Talagunda pillar inscription." Though mostly scholars 
believe that the Guptas were not Brahmana;, some taking 
them as Ksatriyas' and others’ as Vai$yas, recently an 
attempt? has been made to show that they. could nave been 
Brahmanas as well.» ` 

6. Status of Anuloma Progeny, While referring to the 
fact that in his time the Brahmanas did ‘not marry a woman 
except one of their own caste’, Al Birüni' throws inter- 
esting light on the position of the offspring. of the 
anuloma marriage. According to him, the child belong- 
ed to the caste of the mother and not to that of the 
father, and he illustrates this by mentioning that if the wife of 
a Brahmana was a Brahmana, her child also was a Bráhmana, 
and if she was a Sudra, her child was a Sidra. On the issue of 
the status of the progeny of the anuloma marriage, our law- 
givers, however, differ. According to some, if a man of one 
varna Marries a woman of the varpa immediately after it, the 
progeny belongs to the varna of the father, while others 
think that the progeny of anuloma union is in status lower 
than the father, but higher than the mother." There is a 

70 Ep. Ind., Vol. VIII, p. 24. 

71 G.S. Ojha (Rajputane ka It:hás, in Hindi, pp. 113-14), S. Chatto- 
padhyay (E. Hist. N. Ind., 1958, p.140), G.P. Mehta (Candragupta Vikrama- 
ditya, in Hindi, р. 9, note 1), V. Upadhyay (Gupta Samrajya kā Itihas, in 
Hindi, Vol. 1. pp. 28-31) and others ( cf. S. R. Goyal, Hist. Imp. Gup., p. 76 
and notes 5-6) subscribe to the view that the Guptas were Ksatriyas. 

72 Scholars including A. S. Altekar (N. Hist. Ind. Peop., pp. 342, 344), 
Aiyanger (Алс, Ind., etc., p. 180), V.V. Mirashi (Vakataka Rajavamía, p. 56) 
and others (cf. Goyal, Op. cit., p. 75 and note 4) advocate the view that the 
Guptas were Vaiáyas. 

73 Goyal, op. cit., pp. 74-75, 78-81. а 

w [Caste practically played little рагі іп the matrimonial alliances of 
Indian rulers (above, Vol. I, p. 91).—Ed. ] 

74 Sachau, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 156. 


75 Cf. Baudhayana, 1. 8. 6 and 1. 9. 3.Cf. also Kane, op. cit., p. 56, 
for other authorities of this group. 


76 Manu, X.6. 
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third group that believes that the progeny of anuloma marriage 
is Of the same varpa (аз regards tts privileges and obligations) 
as the mother's." The authorities used by Al Birüni appear to 
have belonged to the third group. As Kane points out,” “a. 
Classical echo of this view is found in the Sakuntala of Kāli- 
dasa’ where king Dusyanta exclaims aside to himself, ‘would 
that this girl were born of the sage from a wife who was not: 
ѕауагпа. 

7. Forbidden Degrees of Marriage. "Though Hiuen-tsang. 
says that a man should marry a girl of his own caste, he 
observes that “relations whether by the father's or the 
mother’s side do not intermarry',? ie. no marriages were 
contracted between the relatives of the father and those 
of the mother. The pilgrim’s observation while revealing 
the well-known endogamous character of Indian marriage 
shows that within the same caste there were certain 
groups which were forbidden for marriage to a person belong- 
ing to another group of the same caste. In other words, 
the principle of exogamy operated within the same caste itself. 
Hiven-tsang’s short account of the prohibited degrees of 
marriage may, however, be explained in a better way with the 
help of a more detailed account given by Al Birüni, The latter- 
states that, according to the marriage law of the Hindus, “it is 
better to marry a stranger than a relative” “The more distant 
the relationship of a woman with regard to her husband the 
better. It is absolutely forbidden to marry related women both 
of the direct descending line, viz. a granddaughter or great- 
granddaughter, and of the direct ascending line, viz. a mother, 

grandmother, or great-grandmother. It is also forbidden to. 


77 Visnu, 16 2and Sankha (prose) quoted by the Mitaksará on Yàj., 
1. 91, and Apararka, as cited by Kane, op. cif , p. 56. 


78 Loc. cit. p 
79 S'akuntala, Act 1. / 


80 Watters, op. cit., Vol. 1, p 168. [This ıs the prohibition of one's. 
marriage with one's mother's or father’s 1elations, —Ed.] 
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marry collateral relations, viz. a sister, a niece, a maternal 
or paternal aunt and their daughters, except in case, the couple. 
of relations who want to marry each other be removed from 
each other by five consecutive generations." 'In that case the 
prohibition is waived, but, notwithstanding, such a marriage 1s 
an object of dislike’ to the Hindus.?! 

The restrictions in choosing,a girl for marriage, spoken of 
by Hiuen-tsang and Al Birtini are based on the prescriptions 
of ancient Indian authorities. Some of these authorities require 
that the bride must not be a sapinda or blood relation of the 
mother of the bridegroom™ while others® ‘restrict the prohibi- 
tion against marrying а ѕаріпда girl to seven degrees on the 
father's side and five degrees on the mother s side’. There were. 
also others who not only ‘prohibited marriage with a gurl who. 
had the same gotra asthe oridegroom's, but prohibited marriage 
with a girl whose mother's gotra was the same as the bride- 
groom’s’. Al Birüni's intormation on the restriction to marry 
collateral relations, however, deserves. special consideration. 
For, as Kane rightly observes, ‘on this point opinion. 
has been sharply divided from ancient times. Al Biruni's. 
observation 1s applicable to the conditions prevalent in North 
India which did not favour marriage with collateral rela- 
tions. But that marriage with one's maternal uncle’s daughter. 


81 Sachau, op. cit., Vol. I], p. 155. 

82 Cf. Gobhila Grhyasutra, IL. 4-5; Manu, НІ. 5 ; Vaikhanasa Smërta-- 
sutra, 111. 2; Ápastamba, Ll. 5. 11. 16; cf. also Kane, op. cit., рр. 436-37- 

83 Gautama, Iv. 2; Vas&.stha, VIII. 2 ; Visnu, 24. 10 ; Varaha Grhya- 
sutra, 9 ; Sañkha quoted by Haradatta on Apastamba, LI. 5. 11-16 ; EAN: 2h 
1. 53 ; cf. also Kane, loc. cit. . 

84 Cf. Kane, loc. си. 

85 Cf. Kane, loc. cit. 

86 Op. cit., pp. 458-62. 

87 1.1. 19-26. For references in works supporting the marriage with a 
maternal uncle's daughter, cf. Kane, op. cit. pp. 460-62. [Marriage with. 
one's sister's daughter 1s also popular among South Indian Brahmanas.—Ed.}, 
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or paternal aunt's daughter was in vogue in the southern part 
of India from quite early times is clearly borne out by the 
Baudhayana Dharmasütra?" which mentions it as one of the 
five peculiar practices of that part of India. The Apastamba 
Dharmasiitra® forbids marriage with one’s maternal uncle’s or 
pateroal aunt’s daughter, and, according to Manu, ‘on 
approaching [for carnal intercourse] the daughter of one’s 
father’s sister or of one’s mother’s sister or of mother’s full 
brother, a man must undergo the penance called Cándrayana- 
“A wise man should not take as his wife [any one of] these ; 
they are not fit to be wedded because they are sapinda rela- 
tives, for by wedding them one sinks low. (i.e. falls into hell or 
loses caste).”88 The prohibition against marriage with a sapinda 
girl applies to all varnas including the Südra.? Regarding the 
meaning of sapinda, there are, however, two schools, one rep- 
resented by the Mitaksara and the other by Jimütavübana, 
the author of the Dayabhaga. According to the Mitaksara, 
sapinda means one who has the same pinda, ie. body (or 
particles of the body), and sapinda relationship between two 
persons arises from their being connected by having particles 
of the same body. According to the Ddyabhaga, pinda is 
‘the ball of rice’ and sapinda means ‘one who is connected with 
another through oblations of food’. Both the schools, how- 
ever, agree in prohibiting a man’s marriage with a sapinda girl. 
Various attempts have been made by scholars to find out the 
causes for the prohibition of marriage between near sqpindas.°3 


88 1.7. 21.8; cf. also Kane, op. cit., p. 458. 

89 Manu, X. 172-73. For further details on the points, see Kane, op. cit., 
pp. 459-60 : B. N. Sharma, Soc. L. N. Ind., p. 11 aad note 5. 

90 Cf. Kane, op. cit., p. 452 and note 1070. 

91 On Yà;,I. 53. 

92 Cf. Kane, op. cit., p. 472, 

93 Westermarck, History of Human Marriage, 1921 ed., Vol. IT, pp. 71- 
31 ; Rivers, *Mairiage of Cousins in India’, JRAS, 1907, pp. 611-40 ; Kane 
op. cit., p. 477. 
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It is believed by some that the prohibition was due to abhor- 
rence which men in primitive times felt for incest. Accord- 
ing to Kane, *it appears probable that, in India at least, the 
prohibition was due to two causes ; firstly, the observed fact 
that, if near relatives marry, their defects are transmitted with 
aggravation to their offspring and secondly the fear that, if 
marriages between near relatives by blood were allowed, there 
may be clandestine love affairs and consequent loss of morals 
and it would be difficult to secure husbands for girls who would 
be living under the same roof with several near or distant 
cousins’.” ; 
8 Settlement of Marriage and Marriageable Age. ` Wel- 
“come light is thrown on the settlement of marriage by 
Strabo and Diodorus. The former while referring to the cus- 
toms peculiar to the Cathzans informs us that ‘the groom and 
the bride choose one another themselves', and, according to 
the latter, ‘it was an ancient law among the Indians that when 
'youngmen and maidens were minded to wed, they did not marry 
according to -the judgement of their parents, but by mutual 
consent. 95 The information of Strabo and Diodorus on the 
liberty enjoyed by the Indian bride in choosing her husband 
in ancient times, however, does not appear baseless when we 
remember a verse of the Rgveda, which states that ‘when а 
bride is fine looking and well adorned, she by herself seeks her 
friend from among теп’, and take into account the nume- 
rous references to the gandharva and svayamvara marriages.” 
"Ihe mutual settlement of marriage and the selection of the 
husband by the bride doubtlessly suggest an advanced age for 


94 Op. cit., pp. 477-78. 

95 Cf. Majumdar, op. cit., p. 259. 
96 Ibid., p. 240. 

97 X. 27. 12. 

98 See Section 11 below. 
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the girl at the time of wedding. Further, some of the verses 
in the marriage hymn of the Rgveda show that married girls 
could not have been child-wives, but must have been grown 
up.®® There are, however, also verses in the Rgveda which are 
sometimes taken to reveal that “girls were married before they 
had attained puberty'. Thus in one place, a wife is found 
asserting to her husband that she is fully developed physically, 
and has abundant marks of complete puberty on her persons.!™ 
But according to Altekar, ‘this statement is not, however, 
made to remove the misapprehension of an ignorant husband ; 
the wife makes it in the privacy of the bedroom to exeite the 
passion of her husband, who had previously expressed his 
exuberant appreciation of her amorous skill He, therefore, 
believes that there is nothing to disprove that marriage in the 
Vedic age took place when the parties were sufficiently grown- 
` up."? Altekar also analyses the evidence of the epics and the 
Buddhist literature and remarks that ‘brides in cultured 
families used to be about sixteen at the time of their marri- 
age’, 10 

Diodorus, however, also states that *when in these old 
times espousals were made between persons of immature age, 
mistakes of judgement were of frequent occurrence, and when 
both sides repented their union, many of the women became 
depraved, and through incontinence fell in love with other 
men, and when at last they wished to leave the husbands they 
‘had first chosen, but could not in decency do so openly, they 
got rid of them by poison’..°* The passage, therefore, indi- 
cates that sometimes at least marriages were settled by per- 


99 X. 85. 26-27, 46. 

100 Kane, op. cit., p. 439. 

101 X. 126, 6-7. 

102 Op. cit., p. 51, 

103 Ibid., p. 52. 

104 Majumdar, op. cit., p. 240. 
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sons who were not mature, and asa result, the choice was 
often unwise and the union unhappy. Nothing has, how- 
ever, been stated regarding the age of maturity of either of the 
parties in the marriage, and at what age the girls were actually 
married is not clear from the passage. But, on the basis of 
oertain statements of Megasthenes, it is sometimes believed 
that girls were married at the age of six or seven. Thus, as 
Phlegon records, it is stated by Megasthenes that women of the 
Pandaian realm bear children at the age of six. Further, as 
known from Arrian, according to Megasthenes, “in that part 
of the country where the daughter of Heracles reigned as 
queen, it is said that the women, when seven years old, are of 
marriageable age, and that the men live at most for forty 
years, and that on this subject there is a tradition current 
among the Indians to the effect that Heracles, whose daughter 
wag. born to him late in life, when he saw that his end was 
xear,and he knew no man his equal in rank to whom he 
xould give her in marriage, had incestuous intercourse with the 
girl when she was seven years of age, in order thata race of 
kings sprung from their common blood might be left to rule 
over India ; that Heracles therefore .made her of suitable age 
for marriage, and that in consequence the whole nation over 
which Pandaia reigned obtained this same privilege.” Arrian!?" 
at first, however, expresses some doubt about the tradition by | 
pointing out that 'if Heracles could have done a thing so mar- 
vellous, he could also have made himself longer-lived, in order 
to have intercourse with his daughter when she was of mature 
age. But, referring to the statement of Megasthenes that.the 
very fruits of the country ripened faster than fruits elsewhere 
and decayed faster, he remarks that ‘if the age at which the 
women there are marriageable is correctly stated, this is quite 
105 Ibid., p. 455. 


106 McCrindle, op. cit., pp. 207-08 ; Majumdar, op. cit., pp. 222-23. 
107 McCrindle, op. cit., p. 208 ; Majumdar, op. cit., p. 223. 
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consistent...with what is said of the men's age,—that those 
who live longest die at forty ; for men who come so much 
sooner to old age, and with old age to death, must of course 
flower into full manhood as much earlier as their life ends ear- 
lier.' According to him, therefore, it is quite usual “that men 
of thirty would there be in their green old age, and young men 
would at twenty be past puberty, while the stage of full puberty 
would be reached about fifteen. And, quite compatibly with 
this, the women might be marriageable at the age of seven.’ 

A. S. Altekar, however, does not attach any importance to 
the information supplied by the Greek ambassador as the latter 
made the statement about girls of a place which he had never 
visited. According to him, ‘the marriage at the age of six (sic) 
and conception at the age of seven (sic) are as true as Heracles' 
visit to South India. R. C. Majumdar considers the state- 
ments, referred to by Phlegon and Arrian, as altogether un- 
natural and absurd.  Altekar also observes that the data 
supplied by the Greek authors do not show that girls were 
married before they were grown up. In this connection, Kane, 
points out that most of the Grhyasijtras speak of-a rite called 
caturthi-karman (rite on the fourth day after marriage), which 
corresponds to garbh-adhana of later writers, and remarks !!? 
that *as cohabitation is expressly mentioned in connection with 
this rite performed on the fourth day after marriage, it follows 
that girls must have generally been quite grown up at the time 
of marriage. Не is of the opinion! that till ‘about the 
beginning of the Christian era, it did not matterat allifa 
girl was married a few months or few years after puberty', and, 
according to Altekar, 'there was a confiict of opinion in society 
during the period 400 B. C.-100 A. D. about the desirability of 


108 Op.cit., p. 55. 
109 Majumdar, Class. Ac. Ind., p. xxiv. 
110 Op. cit., pp. 441-42. 
111 Jbid., рр. 443. 
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pre-puberty marriages.'? The contentions of these scholars are, 
however, based on the Dharmaśāstras of Gautama, Baudha- 
yana and Vasistha. Though Gautama prefers pre-puberty 
marriage, he prescribes that *a marriageable girl should allow 
three monthly periods to pass and afterwards unite herself to a 
blameless man of her own will.!?  Baudhayana!* and Vasis- 
tha?!5 recommend that a girl may be kept unmarried fora 
period of three years after she attains puberty if there is any 
difficulty in settling her marriage. In this connection, Kane 
also draws our attention to a passage of the Mahabharata!!* 
which is to the same effect. Reference is also made to 
Manu!" who lays down that ‘a maiden after attaining her 
puberty may wait for three years (to see if she is given away 
by her father or brother, etc.) ; but after this period, she should 
seek a husband who is similar to her Manu also goes to the 
extent of allowing the father to keep the daughter unmarried 
even to the end of her life, if^ no suitable husband is avail- 
able.!9 It has, however, been pointed out by Kane"? that 
Gautama?” also describes a man as committing a sin if he neg- 
lectsto give his daughter in marriage before she attains puberty, 
and further that Baudhayana!?! and Vasistha!?* add that the 
father or guardian incurs the sin of destroying an embryo at 
each appearance of menses as long as the girl remains un- 
married after puberty. The  Yajgavalkyasmrti, which was 


112 Op. cit., p. 55. 
113 XVIII. 20-23. 
114 1V.1.14. 

115 XVII. 67-68. 
116 XIII. 44. 16. 
117 IX.90. 

118 X. 89. 

119 Op. cit., p. 442. 
120 Loc. cit. 

121 1V.1. 12, 

122 XVII. 70-71. 
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composed about 200 A.D. according to Kane and Altekar, also 
-prescribes the вате! but never says a word allowing 
one to keep a girl unmarried after the attainment of her 
puberty. Both Капе! and Altekar,?? therefore, think that 
from about 200 A.D. “popular feeling had become insistent on 
pre-puberty marriages’ and in their support they refer to 
Vaikhanasa,:9  Paraíara," Samvarta,9 Yama,29 Vyasa,!30 
Sankha!*! and many other law-givers,!*? all of whom are well 
known advocates of pre-puberty marriage. As Altekar points 
out, it was not possible always to give away girls just on the 
eve of their attaining puberty. “If it was postponed to the Jast 
moment, there was the danger of crossing the fateful line.” 
Therefore, some of the said Smrti writers followed by commen- 
tators were not satisfied only by forbidding post-puberty 
ynarriages but started encouraging marriage of Brahmana girls 
well ahead of puberty. Thus, Paragara states that, if a man 
‘does not give away a maiden when she has reached her twelfth 
year, his pitrs have to drink every month her menstrual dis- 
charge The parents and also the eldest brother go to hell on 
seeing [an unmairied] girl reaching the stage of rajasvalz.** He 


123 I. e4 ; Narada ‘Stripumsa, Verses 25-27) also has the same rule. 


124 Op си.,р. 443. 
125 Op си,р. 56. 
126 Vt. 12. 


127 Il 6-9. 
128 Vv.65-66 hese two verses are the same as Рагаќага, VII. 6, 8. 


129 Quoted in the Smrticundrika, Vol. 1, pp. 73, 81; cf. Kane, op. cit., 


p. 444, note 1056. 
130 п; 


131 ХУ. 8. 
13. f. Kane, op cit , pp. 444-45 and notes ; also Altekar, op. cit., pp. 


56-59 and notes, and Sharma, Soc. L. N. Ind., p. 15 and note 1. 

133 Vaikhánasa (V . 12), who lays down that a Bráhmana should marry 
a Brahmena girl who is а пастка or gauri, ‘defines nagnik2 as a girl of over 
eight years but less than ten and ранг? as one who is between ten and twelve 
and has not had menstruation’. According to Paráésara, a girl is called gauri 
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also states that a Bráhmana marrying such a girl should not 
be conversed with or admitted to dinner in the same row in 
which other Brahmanas dine and that he becomes the husband 
of a угай. According to Yama, a girl should be given away 
in marriage before she comes of ageeven to a man who is 
devoid of merit (gunahina). It would thus appear that, while 
Manu allowed a girl to remain unmarried throughout her life 
if no suitable husband was found for her, Yama, in strict 
adherence to the rule of pre-puberty marriage, bothers little ia 
attaching a girl, for her whole life, with a man unworthy and 
unsuitable. Samvarta highly commends the marriage of a girl 
of eight years old.!** Medhatithi also states that the right time 
for a girl to be given in marriage is eighr.?5 Further, since 
marriage came to be looked upon as mupanayana in the case 
of women, naturally 'the age for upanayana (eighth year) came 
to be looked upon asthe proper аре for marriage'.9* Kane 
observes that ‘the rule that Bráhmana girls were to be married 
between 8 to 10 years became general from about the sixth or 
seventh century and continued down to modern times',137 
though it may be pointed out that, in later times, a section of 
the advocates of pre-puberty marriage is found to clamour 
for a still lower age for the marriage of Brahmana girls.188 
when sheis eight, rohiat when nine, kanya when ten and rajasvala be- 
yond ten. Kašyapa, however, describes a girl of seven as gauri, a girl of ten 
as kanyaka and а girl of twelve as kumar: (cf. Kane, op. cit., p. 445). 

134 V.967. 

135 On Manu, IX. 4. | i 

136 Cf. Капе, op. cit., p. 443 and note 1052; Altekar, op. cit., p. 57. 

137 Kane,op. cit., p. 445 ; cf. Altekar, op. cit., pp. 61-63. 

138 Cf. Martci (quoted m the Parašara-Madhavyiya) states that choosing 
a biide of five years old isthe best,aud, according to a passage of the Brahma 
Purana, а girl should be married at any time after the age of four. The 
rule prescribed by Manu thata girl may be kept unmarried if no suttable 
husband was secured, referred to above, was explained away as emphasising 


the importance of a proper selection of the bridegroom and not as permitt- 
ing post-pubzrty marriage (Par@fara-Madhaviya, Vol. I, Part П, p. 78). 
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The rule laid down by Paraáara!*? and others? that a 
Brahmana girl should not remain unmarried when she reaches. 
her twelfth year seems to have gained considerable footing and 
continued to influence the society for a few centuries. - This 18 
suggested by the fact that, in the first part of the eleventh cen- 
tury, Al Birünt also noticed that a Brahmana was forbidden to- 
marry а girl above twelve years old.*' Al Biruni also says. 
that, if a Brahmana wanted to cohabit with a wife to get a child, 
it was his duty to perform a sacrifice to the fire called grabh- 
adhana ; but as the sacrifice required the presence of the 
woman, he felt ashamed to do so and postponed it and united 
it with the next following one, which was due in the fourth 
month of the pregnancy, called simantonnayana ^? 

It is of interest to note that the evidence of Al Biruni like 
those of Vaikhanasa, Parašara and others reveals that the rules. 
relating to the proper age of girls affected only the Brahmanas. 
Vaikhanasa recommends a Brahmana bride to be а nagnika ог 
gauri at the time of marriage, but prescribes no such qualiflca- 
tion for а Ksatriya or Vai$ya bride. That as late as the 
seventeenth century the rule of marrying a girl before puberty 
was not directed towards persons other than the Brahmanas is 
suggested by a statement of the Viramitrodaya which lays down 
thatthere is no prohibition against marrying a girl who has 
passed the age of puberty for Ksatriyas and others.“ Altekar 
attempts to underline the reasons why ‘in spite of the universal 
and terrible condemnation of post-puberty marriage by the 


139 Loc. cit. 

140 As Kane (op. cit., p. 445) points out, thesame four verses (Para- 
Sara, VII. 6-9)j are also found in Brhad-Yama, Chap. 111. 19-22; but the 
order is different, and Angiras, 126-28, has the same verses. 
| 141 Sachau, op. cit., Vol. Il, p, 131. 

142 Ibid., p. 156. For stmantonnayana, see Kane, op. cit., pp. 222- 
26. 

143 VL 12. 
144 Samsk@raprakasa, p. 771. 
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Smrti writers from c. 200 A.D., child marriages did not come 
to vogue among the Ksatriyas for along time'. According to 
him, ‘life was more ephemeral in the case ‘of the members of 
the fighting classes than it was with the rest of the community ; 
they naturally refused to follow the new custom which would 
have enormously increased the number of child-widows in their 
community. He further opines that ‘post-puberty marriages 
were in vogue in Ksatriya circles down to the middle ages, and 
hence svayamvara custom survived there till the twelfth cen- 
tury A.D.'1%6 Attention is, however, sometimes drawn to the 
Aranya-kanda passage of the Ramüyana V" referring to Sita's 
age as six when she was married, and it is argued that instanc- 
es of child-marriage among the Ksatriyas are not lacking. 
Altekar!5 and Kane, * however, consider the passage asa 
later interpolation as the Bala-kanda of the same work clearly 
states that Sita and her sisters enjoyed in private dalliance with 
their respective husbands immediately after marriage.!'5? If the 
evidence of the Balakanda is to be relied on, then Sita cannot 
be taken to have been six years old at the time of her marriage. 
Moreover, the epics contain numerous references to girls like 
Kunt, Draupadi, Savitri, Damayanti, Rukmini, etc., who were 
sufficiently grown up at the time of the marriage of each of 
them. Bhavabhiti in his Uttararamacarita™ represents Sita as 
a child at the time of her marriage. According to Altekar, 
Bhavabhiti ‘was influenced by the practice of his age, rather 
than by the evidence of any earlier and genuine ігайібоп” 152 


145 Op.cit., p. 58. 

146 Ibid., p. 66. For svayamvara, see below. 

147 III. 47. 10-11. 

148 Ор. cit., p. 53. 

149 Ор. cit. p. 445. f 

130 Ramüyana, I. 77. 16-17 (in three volumes with Govindaraja’s com- 
mentary) as cited by Kane, op. cit.,'p. 445, note 1058. 

151 Ed. G. V. Bhattacharyya, Calcutta, Act I, v. 20. 

152 Op.cit , p. 53. 
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It may be pointed out here that even Bhavabhiiti himself 
‘imagines that Malati, the heroine of his romantic drama 
Malatimadhava, was grown up so that it was practically a case 
of love at first sight’.15 The һегоіпеѕ15* including Sakuntala, 
Rajyagri, Kadambari, Mahāśvetā, Durlabhadevi, Laksmi, 
Kalavati, etc., of Sanskrit poems and dramas, which mostly. 
deal with the life in royal and aristocratic families, were quite 
grown up at the time of marriage. 

The above discussion no doubt tends to show that the rule 
of marrying a girl before she attains puberty was not meant 
for persons other than the Brahmanas. It is, however, interest- 
ing to note that while makirg his observations on matrimony, 
menstrual courses, etc., Al Birüni states that ‘the Hindus marry 
at a very young age ; therefore the parents arrange the marriage 
of their sons.” If Al Biruni's information is true, then it 
requires to be said that, at least in some parts of India, ali the 
Hindus and not simply the Brahmanas married ‘at a very 
young age’. The expression ‘young age’ used by Al Biruni, 
however, is equally vague as the expression ‘immature age’ of 
Diodorus, quoted above ; and helps little to suggest that the 
non-Brahmanas also married girls before puberty or before 
twelve years of age like the Brahmanas. But, at the same time 
it should be noted that, asthe parents arranged the marriage 
of the Hindu son, probably the latter was not sufficiently 
grown up at the time of his marriage. The statement that 
marriage of a Hindu son was arranged by the parents deserves 
further consideration. For, it may be taken to indicate at least 
that marriage by mutual consent and not by the judgement of 
the parents, referred to by the Greeks, was no longer probably 


153 Cf. Kane, op. cit , p. 446. 

154 Durlabhadevi and Laksmi are mentioned in the Dvya@srayamahakayya 
of Hemacandra and Kalávati's name occurs in the Prrhylrajavijaya of Jay a- 
naka. r 

155 Sachau, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 154. 
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very frequent. One of the reasons for such a change might have 
been the considerable lowering down of the marriageable age 
of the girl, and the other the disastrous results of marriages 
arranged by the parties themselves, some light on which has 
been thrown by Diodorus, as we have already seen. 

9. Dowry. Arrian states that the Indians marry without 
either giving or taking dowries,5 and many centuries later Al 
Biruni records that no gift was settled between the parents of 
the bride and the bridegroom and that only the husband gave 
a present of his choice to his wife, and also a marriage gift in 
advance, which he had no right to claim back, though the wife 
might return it to him of her own will.1 From these statements 
it appears that the dowry system in the sense of something al- 
ready promised was probably not very common, although refer- 
ences to the gift of large sums of money and valuable presents 
along with the daughter are noticed in сиг literary and epigra- 
phic records.“ The Jataka stories also record the presentation 
of precious gifts to the bridegroom by rich merchants like the 
father of Vigakha at the time when the bride proceeded to her 
husband’s house. Rich presents of horses, elephants and jewels 
were given to Draupadi, Subhadra and Uttara at the time of 
their departure from their parents’. house after their marriage. 
Kalidasa says that handsome presents were sent by the king of 
Vidarbha with his sister at the time of her departure with her 
husband after her marriage.? Horses, elephants, ornaments, 
costly costumes, etc., were also given with Rajyaár by her 
father Prabhakaravardhana as we know from the Har;acarita.!*? 


156 McCrindle, op. cit., p. 277; Majumdar, op cit., p. 231. 
157 Sachau, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 154. | 
- 158 Cf. Altekar, op. cit., p. 70 ; Sharma, op. cif., p. 12. We, however, 
refer to only a few cases, as multiplication of instances does not scem to be 
necessary. 
159 Raghuvamía, VIL. 32. 
160 Chap. ІУ, 
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In the Samaraiccakaha, the description of a bride shows that 
she was fully decorated with costly costumes and ornaments 
before marriage and carried all of them to her husband's house 
after marriage.!*! Since these presents were made voluntarily 
and there was no pre-nuptial contract in this respect, they 
can hardly be called dowry, and Altekar remarks that if the 
dowry, i.e, ‘a pre-nuptial contract of payment made by the 
bride's father with the bridegroom or his guardian', had pre- 
vailed to its present extent, it would have been very vehe- 
mently condemned by Smrti writers like the similar custom of 
bride-price, 9? 

10. Marriage Rites and Ceremonies. In his account 
of the origin of the name of the city of  Pataliputra, 
Hiuen-tsang describes'® a mock marriage in which a pafali tree 
was taken to represent the bride and a young man was the 
bridegroom. It is stated that two couples were also chosen to 
stand as the parents of the bride and bridegroom respectively. 
"All the ceremonies were gone through, and the man acting as 
the father of the bride broke off a branch of the patali tree and 
gave it to the bridegroom to be his bride’. Hiuen-tsang's des- 
cription of the mock marriage reveals two very important 
facts, viz. (1) that a bride required to be given away by some- 
body, and (2) that certain ceremonies ought to be performed. 
Al Biruni also lays down that, on the occasion of the marriage 
of the Hindus, the Brahmanas perform the rites of sacrifices.19* 

That these foreign observers were reproducing the actual 
state of affairs is apparent from the fact that, in describing the 
ceremonies and rituals connected with vivaha, all the texts 
concerned refer the bride as being given away (dana) by the 


161 Ed. Jacobi, Calcutta, 1926, Vol. II, pp. 93-101; cf. also Sharma, 
op. cit., p. 12 and note 7. 

162 Loc. cit. 

163 Watters, op. cit., Vol. JI, p. 87 

164 Sachau, op. cit., Vol. 11, p. 154, 
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father or her guardian in the family and to the observation of 
certain rites!*5 which, however, varied with the peoples of 
different regions and villages, as underlined even in such an 
‘early text as the Asvalayanq Grhyasütra.9* There are three 
parts, viz. preliminary, central or essential and the subsequent, 
fin the observance of the wedding rites. The essential rites are 
püni-grahaga, vivaha-homa, agni parikramayna and — saptapadi, 
and they are mentioned by all the Sutrakáras although they 
differ with regard to the order in which they should be per- 
formed. Thus, while the Asvalayana Grhyasutra!*' describes, 
going round the fire before saptapadi, the Apastamba Grhya- 
Sütra!** describes saptapadi before the act of going round the 
fire. The Gobhila,©® Khädira™™ and Baudháyana Grhyasitras™ 
describe pani grahana after saptapadi while many other Sütra- 
Кагаз describe it before saptapadi. Moreover, certain rites, e.g., 
madhuparka (mentioned in the 4pastamba,"? Baudhayana'® 
and Manava Grhyasutrasj"* and kanya-dana (mentioned in the 
Paraskara*?* and Manava Grhyasütras)*"* are not mentioned in 
the Afvaláyana Grhyasiitra. According to Kane, Aávalayana 
‘probably omitted express mention of kanyd-dana, because, in 
defining the first four forms, he uses the word dadyat while in 





165 Cf. Kane, op. cit., pp. 526-38 ; Altekar, op. cit., pp. 79-83 ; Prabhu, 


op. clt., pp. 163-73. Some of these rites are still observed in a Hindu marri- 


166 1.7.1-2. 
167 1.7.7. 
168 1V.16aud V.I. 
169 II 2. 16. 
170 1.3.31. 
171 Т. 4. 10. 
172 ‚IIL. 8. 
173 1. 2. 1. 
174 1.9. 

175 I.4. 

176 1.8.6-9. 
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the last four there is no kanyá-dana and Agvalayana wanted to 
describe ceremonies that were common to all forms'. 1? 

ll. Forms of Marriage.!" It has been seen above that 
Strabo while referring to certain customs of the Catheans. 
refers to the groom and the bride choosing each other. 
This kind of marriage was known as gandharva. As the 
Taittiriya Samhita!” ard Aitareya Brahmana** — state, 
the gandharva form of marriage was known as such because 
it is prompted by mutual love and the Gandharvas 
were known to be libidinous, In this form of marriage, 
the principal object was gratification of carnal desires and so 
sacred rituals did not precede the union. The gandharva form 
of marriage was quite common in royal families, Kalidasa. 
refers to this form in his Sakuntala.!?! A passage in the 
Mahabharata, however, represents Sakuntala as calling a priest 
for performing religious rites before proceeding to consummate 
her marriage.!?? But, the passage is believed to be a later 
interpolation as it contradicts the definition of the gandharve 
marriage given in the epic itself? As Altekar points out, 
*when Kanva proceeds to express his approval, to his daughter, 
of her love marriage, he incidentally defines the gandharva 
marriage as a love union brought about without any recitation 
of the mantras. The Baudhayana Dharmasiitra appears to 


177 Op. cit., р. 531. For different, matters connected with the vivaha- 
samskara, see Kane, op. cit., pp. 531-37. 

178 The forms of Marriage generally enlisted are monogamy, polygamy, 
polyandry and group marriage (Encyclopedia Britannica, 14th ed , Vol. XIV, 
1929, р. 949), But in discussing the Hindu vivüáha, the expression ‘form of 
marriage’ is used ‘to denote the method of consecrating a marriage union’ 
Prabhu, op. cit., 4th ed., 1963, p. 151). 

179 "VI. 1. 6. 5 (stri-kamà vai Gandharyah). е 

180 V. 1. 

181 Act III. 

182 I. 94. 38. 

183 Cf. Altekar, op. cit., p. 43. ; 
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approve the gándharva marriage when it refers to the view of 
certain authorities that love unions ought to be commended, 
as they presuppose reciprocal attachment. According to 
Manu and Narada, this form of marriage can be resorted to 
by the people of all varnas 385 and, as Kane! draws our 
attention, the Kamasütra first regards!" the brdhma form of 
marriage as the best (following the opinion of writers of the 
Dharmaáüstras) and then, ‘true to its own particular subject, 
gives its own opinion that gandharva is the best'.'** In his 
Priyadarsika, the legality of the gandharva marriage has been | 
recognised by Harga. Devala, quoted by Kullüka, however, 
lays down that, even in a gandharva marriage, the rituals should 
be performed after the union, and the possible objection that 
the marriage mantras refer to a kanya or a virgin and so could 
пос be recited in such a case has been explained away by stat- 
ing that the term kanya should be taken in a general sense 
denoting a bride and not necessarily a virgin. According to 
Altekar, ‘the subsequent formal celebration of the marriage 
served the purpose of its proper announcement to society ; it 
also gave an opportunity to relations and friends to share its 
јоу,?19%1 А 

Strabo further -says that, among certain Indian tribes, 
according to Nearchus, 'the virgins are set before all as a prize 
for the man who wins the victory in a fist-fight.?* Arrian also 
records a.similar statement of Nearchus.!?* Thus, it is stated that. 


184 L 11. 13. 
185 ШІ. 253; cf. Narada, Stripumsa, verse 40. 
186 Op. cit., p. 522. 
187 ІШ. 5. 28. 
188 III. 5. 2-30. 
189 Madras, 1935, Act III, p. 66. Í 
190 Cf. Kullüka's commentary on Manu, VIII. 226. 
191 Ор. cit., p. 43. 
192 Majumdar, op. cit., p. 279. 
193 McCrindle, op. cit., p. 227 ; Majumdar, op. cit., p. 231. 
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‘women as soon as they are marriageable, are brought forward 
by their fathers and exposed in public, to be selected by the 
victor in wrestling or boxing or running, or by some one who 
excels in any other manly exercise? According to R. C. 
Majumdar, Nearchus probably referred to a modified form 
of syayamvara.** “The ѕуауатуага marriage, mention of 
which is found -even in the hymns of the Rgveda,” 
is regarded as the ninth form of marriage by L. Stern- 
bach.95 The svayamvara marriages were of two types, viz. 





194 A. Imp. Un., ed. Majumdar, p. 560. 

195 Rgveda, I. 116.17 ; I. 119.5 ; X. 85.14 ; B.S. Upadhyay, Women in 
the Reveda, Benares, 1941, p. 70; E. W. Hopkins in JAOS, Vol. XIII, 1888, 
pp. 168ff., 357ff. ; Kane, op. cit., pp. 523-24 ; Altekar, op. cit., pp. 65-66 and 
notes: 

196 Juridical Studies in Ancient Indian Law, Part I, Delhi, 1965, рр. 383- 
87; cf. H. N. Chatterji, “A Critical Study of Svayatnvara Form of Marriage’, 
Calcutta Review, June, 1957, pp. 281-88 ; cf. also A. K. Chakravarti’s paper 
“Forms of Marriage m Ancient India’, JAIH, Vol. V, pp. 226-35. Out of 
tbe usual eight forms of marriage, we have discussed gandharva and we shall 
have occasion below to refer to the arsa and asura. The brahma form con- 
sists of the giving away of the daughter, after decking her with ornaments, to 
one who is well versed in the £rutis and of good conduct whom the bride’s _ 
father himself invites, while in the daiya a girl decked with ornaments is 
given toa priest officiating in a sacrifice, during the course of its perfor- 
mance. In the prajapatya form, the father makes a gift of the daughter, by 
addressing the couple with the words, “May both of you perform your reli- 
gious duties together," and honours the bridegroom with madhuparka, etc. 
The raksasa form constitutes of the forcible abduction of a maiden from - 
her home, while she cries and weeps, 'after her kinsmen have been slain or 
wounded and their houses broken’ and the paifaca results from the rape of 
a girl when she is asleep, intoxicated or unconscious. Recently D. C. Sucar 
(cf. ‘The Ten Forms of Marriage’, Indian Museum Bulletin, Vol. V, No. 1, pp. 
7-9 : cf. also JAIH, Vol. IV, 1971, p. 306) has drawn our attention to the 
Skanda Purina, Nagara-khanda, Chapter 241, verses 33-36, which enumer- 
ates the kinds of marriages as по less than ten, the two new names being 
pratibha and ghatana. According to Sircar, these two-forms were in vogue 
among the lower classes of people in Gujarat where the Nagara-khanda sec- 

dion of the Skanda Purana appears to have been composed. As Kane-(op. cit., 
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ordinary and festive, the first one occurring at the 
failure of the father or the lawful guardians to give away 
the girl after she had passed three monthly periods according 
to Gautama’? and Visnu* and three years from the actain- 
ment of puberty according to Vasistha, Baudhüyana and 
"Manu.!*? Since the ordinary svayamvara ‘arose out of negli- 
gence of the father or guardians, the authors of the ancient 
Indian legal texts, all staunch protagonists of the patriarchal 
form of society, were reluctant to concede it the status ofa 
distinct form of marriage’. The festive svayamvaras were of 
three types. The first type occurred when girls wandered about 
at will to find her suitable husband. Savitrt’s svayamvara is an 
illustration of this festive svyayamvara which was applicable to 
girls of all castes according to Капе. The second, the virya- 
Sulké type, was that in which the girl was won by the perfor- 
mance ofsome special heroic skill The Greek description 
probably refers to this type which is well illustrated by the 
svayamvaras of Draupadi and Sita: The third type involved 
the real choice of the husband by the bride from among the 
members of a vast and splendid assembly of royal suitors. The 
svayamvaras of Damayanti and Indumati illustrate the type. 


p. 525) points out, ‘the forms of marriage have their roots deep down in the 
Vedic literature’, the brahma form being given expression in the Rgveda, X. 
85, the Asura form (by payment of money) being referred to ibtd., I. 109.2 and 
the Nirukta, VI. 9; the gandharva and svayamvara being indicated by the 
Rgveda, X. 27.12 апд 1.119.5. The story of Syavaéva narrated in the 
Brhaddevatà (V. 50) in connection with the Rgveda,V. 61,makes an approach 
to the daiya form. [If svayamvara was regarded as the ninth formof marriage, 
the authorities would not have spoken only of its eight forms.--Ed. ] 

197 ХУШ. 20. 

198 25. 40-41. 

199 Vasistha, XVII. 67-68 ; Manu, IX. 90 ; Baudhayana, IV. 1. 13. The 
Yajnavalkyasmy ti (I. 64) allows svayamvara to а girl who has по parents ог 
guardians to find out a worthy husband for her. 

200 JAIB, Vol. V, p. 227. 

201 Ор. cit., p. 523. 
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Vatsyayana describes a very peculiar type of syayamvara.* It 
differs from the usual gandharva form in this that consumma- 
tion takes place here before the union is announced or solem- 
nised before fire and from the расса form as itis done with 
the consent of the bride. 

It is clearly stated in the Mahabharata that even after 
svayarhvara -«ligious rites had to be performed,*? and Kālidāsa 
has described vow after the svayamvara of Indumati the princi- 
pal religious rites of madhuparka, homa, going round the fire and 
páni-grahana took place. Some doubt is expressed as regards 
whether the festive svayamvara deserves to be called an inde- 
pendent form of marriage as, in it, the girl's choice was restrict- 
ed to a great extent and the whole show was dominated by 
the father.” Essentially, it becomes a variety of the brahma 
or prajapatya. Further, when the girl was allowed to choose 
her husband, it partook the nature of gdndharva. In fact, the 
Viramitrodaya states that the svayamvara, which is frequently 
mentioned in the Dharmaégastras, is practically the same as 
gandharva. 

It is also recorded by Strabo that according to Megasthenes 
the Indians married many wives whom they purchased from 
their parents in exchange for a yoke of oxen.*? Megasthenes, 
therefore, refers here to the ar;a form of marriage. The des- 
cription of ‘a yoke of oxen’ as the price with which an Indian 
purchased his wife, however, demands some consideration. 
According to some authorities on law, the gift of a pair of cow 


202 Kamasutra, Il. 4. 36. This svayamvara is just the same as 


gandharva.—Ed. ] 

203 І. 195. 7. 

204 Kane, op. cit., р. 521. But inthe case of Kālidāsa’s S“akuntala, 
there was no performance of religious rites. Such rites were therefore not 
essential for the gandharva marriage. They were performed at a later date 
only when some guardians wanted them. 

205 JAIB, Vol. V, p. 227. 

206 McCrindle, op. cit., p, 69; Majumdar, Class. Ac. Ind., р. 270; 


A. Imp. Un., p. 559 ; Puri, Ind. E. Gr. Writ., p. 86. 
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and bull or two pairs of these was nothing less than a bride- 
price, and they regard дг;а as a variety of the asura marriape.??" 
But Smrti writers including Manu?” opine that the gift of a 
pair of cow and bull or two pairs of these by the bridegroom 
to the father of the bride was made as a matter of fulfilling 
the law, (dharmatah), and not as a price for selling the girl 
(na tu Sulka-buddhya), as Kulluka*?? clearly states. The Pūrva- 
mimamsa of Jaimini states that the gift given by the son-in-law, 
being for religious purposes, could not be regarded as bride- 
price.® According to Sabara, prices of commodities vary in the 
market according to quality, but, in the arsa marriage, all sons- 
in-law offered the same gift to their fathers-in-law, and so it 
cannot be called bride-price.?? Mitramiéra refutes Sabara's 
argument by pointing out that the price that was paid for the 
Soma plant was fixed ; but he defends arsa marriage by ' argu- 
ing that the gift made by the son-in-law to the father-in-law 
was not for making any profit .(/obha-nimittah) but for reli- 
gious purposes (dharma-nimittak).?* Аз Р. H. Prabhu points 
out, the gift of cow and bull was to be made as a token of 
gratitude to the man who offered his daughter to the groom to 
enable him to fulfil his grhasth-dsrama obligations.?? How- 
ever, the testimony of Megasthenes -proves the popularity of 
the arsa marriage in the fourth century B. C, 

Further, as it 'is known from Strabo, Aristobolus, while 
referring to some customs current at Taksasila. observes that 
“those who by reason of poverty are unable to marry off their 
daughters, lead them forth to the market-place in the flower 


207 Cf. Altekar, op. cit., p. 44. 
208 II. 29, 53. 

209 On Manu, III. 29. 

210 VI. 15. 

211 On the Purvamimamsá, VI. 15. 
212 Samskaraprakisa, p. 850. 

213 Op.cit., рр» 151-52. 
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-of their age to the sound of both trumpets and drums (precise- — . 


ly the instruments used to signal the call to battle), thus assem- 
bling a crowd ; and to any man who comes forward they first 
expose her rear parts upto the shoulder and then the front 
parts, and if she pleases him, and at the same time allows her- 
self to be persuaded on approved terms, he marries. her."31* 
This statement is believed to refer to the asura form of marri- 
age.™5 According to the Dharmaáastra writers, a marriage is. 
called ¿sura when the bridegroom receives a maiden after 
having given as much wealth as he can afford to her kinsmen 
and to the bride herself.?19 The origin of the name is not known. 
with certainty, and Altekar thinks that ‘marriage by purchase, 
was the order of the day among ancient Assyrians, and this 
circumstance may have been responsible for the name asura 
given to that form of marriage where a bride-price was paid'.?!? 
References to the ¿sura form of marriage have, however, been 
traced in the Vedic literature.? The Vasistha Dharmasitra™® 
quotes two passages of the Maitrayaniya Samhita*® in support 
of the manusa (i.e. asura) form of marriage one of which 
states that ‘she indeed commits falsehood (or sin) who 
being purchased by her husband, roams about with other 
males) Yaska’s Nirukta?! while explaining a passage of the 
Rgveda?* states that the word ‘vijamata means, among the 
Southerners, the husband of a woman who is purchased’. Ins- 
tances of the acceptance of the bride-price by the guardians 


214, Camb. Hist. Ind., Vol. I, p. 372; Majumdar, op. cit., р. 297. 

215 Chattopadhyay, Soc. L. Anc. Ind., p. 63 ; Puri, loc. cit. 

216 Cf. Kane, op. cit., p. 517 ; A. Imp. Un., ed. Majumdar, p. 559 ; 
Altekar, op. cit., p. 39. 

217 Op. cit., p. 39. 

218 Kane, op. cit., pp. 503-04, 

219 1.36-37. 

220 I. 10. 11. 

221 VI. 9. 

222 I. 109. 2, 
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of the: bride are recorded in the epics and the Buddhist 
literature.*? The payment of heavy bride-price made to the 
guardians of Kaikeyi, Madri and Gandhari at the time of 
their marriage is known from the epics, while the father of 
. Isidasi, a nun of the Therigatha, is said to have received a bride- 
price for her at the time of her marriage. It should, however, 
be pointed out that although the custom continued to prevail 
in certain sections, of the society, it was severely condemned by 
the law-givers like Ápastamba,?* Baudbayana,"5 Мапи,2°5 
Yajüavalkya,?" Yama,*** etc. The sixty-four ¿caras laid down 
by:Saükara??? also included the prohibition of the sale of girls. 
The Padma Purana states that the face of one, who has 
sold his daughtef in marriage, should not бе seen.?? Ап ins- 
cription?! from Padaividu records an agreement signed by the 
representatives of Karnata, Tamil, Telugu and Lata Brahma- 
nas that they would excommunicate anyone who would accept 
‘bride-price. The Peshwas™* issued orders forbidding the 
Brahmanas of Wai to accept money for giving their daughters 


223 Cf. Altekar, op. cit., p. 40. 

224 П. 6. 13. 10-11. 

225 I. 11. 20-21. It is stated that “a woman who is purchased with wealth 
is not declared to be a legally wedded wife (рат): she is not [to be asso-' 
ciated with the husband] in rites for the gods or manes and Каќуара declares 
that see isa dasi (slave girl). Those, who blinded by-greed, give their 
daughters in marriage for a fee (fulka), are sinners, sellers of their own 
selves and perpetrators of great sin and they fall into hell.' In another place, 
Eaudhayana (II. 1. 79) states, ‘he who gives his daughter [in marriage] by 
sale [asa chattel] sells his merit (punya)." . 

226 Ш. 41, 54-54 ; IX. 98 ; XI. 61. 

227 III. 236. А 

228 Quoted in the Mahabharata, XIII. 45, 18-19. Cf. also 93. 133 and 
94. 3. | o I 

229 Cf. Kane, op. cit., p. 506. 

230 Brahma-khanda, 24, 26. 

231 SII, Vol, I, No. 56. [For ‘accept’, read ‘accept of pay'.—Ed.] 

232 Cf. Kane, op. cit., p. 506. 
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in marriage. But, although theleaders of society condemned 
it in very strong terms and attempts were made to stop this 
social evil by prescribing fines, the custom continued in the 
society, and as is apparent from Aristobolous, poverty definitely 
played a significant part in its persistence. 

As is also known from Strabo, Megasthenes referred to a 
peculiar custom of the inhabitants of the Caucasus. They are 
said to have intercourse with women in the open.*?? It is diff- 
cult to be certain whether any form of marriage is attempted 
to be described by the Greek ambassador, and R. C. Majum- 
dar considers the statement to be altogether unnatural and 
absurd.?* 

12. Remarriage of Women. Interesting light is thrown 
on the remarriage of women by Hiuen-tsang? and A] Biruni,??5 
Thus, while the former states that ‘a woman never contracts a 
second marriage’, according to the latter if ‘a wife loses her 
husband by death, she cannot marry another man’. Al Birüni 
also says that a woman had to choose between two things after 
the death of her husband. Either she had to remain a widow 
till her death or she had to burn herself, and itis also stated 
that the latter eventuality was considered preferable because, 
as a widow, she was ill-treated as long as she lived. 

The authors of the scriptures used by both Hiuen-tsang 
and Al Biruni seem to belong to the school of Manu and 
others. Manu clearly lays down that a second husband is no- 
where prescribed for a virtuous woman," although we find that 
some authorities allow remarriage of a woman even when the 
death of her husband was only presumed and not proved. 
Thus, Vasistha states that ‘a wife of the Brahmana caste, who 


233 McCrindle, op. cif , p. 71; Majumdar, op. cit., p. 271. 

234 Majumdar, ор. cit., p. xxiv. [It is probably not absurd.—Ed.] 
235 Watters, op. cıt., Vol. I, p. 168. 

236 Sachau, ор. cit., Vol. II, p. 155. 

237 У. 162. 
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has issue, shall wait for five years and one who has no issue, 
for four years ; the wife of a Ksatriya, who has issue, for five 

years and one who has no issue, for three years; the wife of the ` 
Vai$ya caste who has issue, for four years and without issue, 
for two years ; the wife of a Sidra, who has issue, for three 
years and who has none, for one уеаг.’* Kaujilya, however, 
reduces the period of waiting to a few months only, and 
allows even a woman married by regular rites to marry again 
the full brother of her husband. He lays down that ‘if there be 
many brothers she should marry one who is near in age [to 
the first husband], who is virtuous, capable of maintaining her 
or who is the youngest or unmarried’, and ‘if no such brother 
exists, she may marry a sapinda of the husband or one of the 
same caste.?*? The story of Damayanti narrated in the Mahz- 
bharata*^? suggests that when the husband was not heard of for 
many years, a wife could marry again. Damayanti is stated to 
have sent a message to Rtuparna to the direction that, as Nala 
was not heard of for many years, Damayanti was going to 
celebrate a svayamvara, and Rtuparna hurries for it and does 
notthink it a strange thing. In one place, however, Manu 
himself lays down that the remarriage samskara is allowed to 
a girl whose first marriage has not been consummated or who 
left the husband of her youth, went to' live with another and 
returned to the first husband.*" In declaring this, Manu per- 
haps only reiterates the popular usage which was too much to 
be ignored. According to Narada, another husband is 
ordained for women in five calamities, viz. when the husband 


238 XVII. 67-71. š 
239 Arthasastra, III. 4. Manu (IX. 76) also speaks of the periods that 
a wife should wait for her husband when he stays abroad for various rea- 
sons ; but he does not state what the wife should do after these years of wait- 
ing. 
240 III. 70. 24. 
241 IX. 176. 
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18 lost (unheard of), is dead, has become a sannyāsin, is im- 
potent or is patita? The Parasarasmrti® and Agni Риғӣпа?“ 
have the same verse, the interpretation of which has given rise 
to a great deal of controversy. According to the Paraiíara- 
Madhaviya, the verse speaks of the state of society in another 
yuga (age) and has no application to the: Kali age,*45 and 
Medhatithi takes the term pati to mean only palaka (guar- 
@іап).2 The latter is opposed to the remarriage of widows. 
As Altekar points out,’ the same is the view expressed in the 
Laghu-Asvalayana, and according to the Aditya Purdna, widow 
remarriage is not to be performed in the Kali age. à 
Remarriage of child-widows was, however, permitted by 
certain law-givers, Thus, it is stated by Vasistha that, if merely 
the marriage ritual is performed and the marriage itself is not 
consummated, the girl should be mafried again.*“* Baudhayana 
holds the same view,*? and according to the Laghusatatapa,™ 
such a girl is really a virgin and should marry again asa 
matter of course. In one place of the Mahabharata, it ‘is 
declared that no derogation would attach to a child-widow if 


242 Narada, Stripumsa, verse 97. Narada lays down that ‘if the husband 
has gone to a foreign country, а Bráhmana wife should wait for eight 
years, Cut four years if she has not given birth to a child ; after that period 
of [8 or 4 years], she may resort to another man’ ( ibid., verses 98-101). 
A lesser number of years of waiting 1з prescribed for Ksatriya and Vaiáya 
wives. If the husband is known to be living, then the periods are double of 
those stated above ; this is the view of Prajapati when no news can be had 
of persons and hence there is ro sin if a woman resorts to another man ‘in 
such cases’ (cf. Kane, op. cit., р. 613). 

243 IV.30. Е 

244 154. 5-6, 

245 Vol. П, Part I, p. 53. 

246- On Manu, V. 157. 

247 Op. cit., p. 155. 
- 248 XVII. 66. 

249 П. 2. 4, 7. 

250 Cf. Altekar, op. cit., p. 154. 
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she married again and that her sons would be fully entitled to 
offer oblations to both gods and manes.?! But, later remarri- 
age of child-widow also was prohibited and the information of 
foreign observers, noted above, gains additional significance 
when we find that expressions like bala-randa and bala- 
vidhava suggesting а child-widow keeping the vow of celibacy 
for the rest of her long life occur in texts of the tenth century 
like the Karpüramarijari?9** According to Devannabhatta, the 
texts approving remarriage of child-widows are not applicable 
to the present age.*9? 


13. Divorce. Al Birüni observes’ that the Hindu “husband 
and wife can only be separated by death, as tbey have no 
divorce?.284 The justification of Al Birün?s observation is clear- 
ly borne out when it is remembered that the Dharmasšastra 
writers regard marriage completed by homa and saptapadi as 
indissoluble. The evidence of Kautilya, 5 however, is often 
understood to allow divorce. But, it should be noted that even 
Kautilya, who alone of the Sastrakaras goes beyond the repu- 
diation or rejection or abandonment (fyaga) as prescribed by the 
Smrtis, and gives some consideration to the problem of divorce 
(moksa) or marriage, puts certain restrictions. Thus, accord- 
ing to him, there cannot be any dissolution of the marriage 
consecrated according to the brahma, daiva, arsa or prajapatya 
form. Further, although he allows dissolution of the mar- 
riage tie if it was in the gdndharva, dsura or raksasa form, he 


251 ХШ. 55. 7. 

252 Ш. p. 75, cited by B. N. Sharma, op.cit. p 18. 

253 Smyticandrika, p. 221. As Altekar points out (op. cit., p. 155),a 
section of the puritanical school attempted to extend the denotation of the 
term widow; ‘it was argued that girls betrothed verbally, nay even men- 
tally, should be regarded as married,’ and ‘if per chance their husbands died 
before the performance of the marriage ritual, they should be ‘regarded as 
widows and become ineligible for remarriage.’ 

254 Sachau, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 154. 

255 Arthašastra, 111. 3. 
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puts stress to mutual consent. In other words, he appears to 
opine that there can be no dissolution at the instance of only 
one party to the marriage who has begun to feel aversion to 
the other party. Even in the latter case, he seems to make an 
exception, where physical danger is apprehended by one party 
from the other. No instance of divorce has as yet been traced 
in the Brahmanical literature, and although the Buddhist liter- 
ature records a few cases of divorce, as Altekar points out,%% 
there is evidence in the said literature itself to show that women 
in the higher classes of society were very unwilling to take 
advantage of the custom of divorce, prevailing among the 
lower classes. Thus, the Kanhadipayana Jataka (No. 444) 
speaks of a woman pointing out to her husband that ‘though 
she felt no love for him, she refrained from a new marriage 
because it was not the custom in the family for a wedded wife 
to take а new husband. Writers on Dharmaáastra are of the 
opinion that ‘marriage is a samskara, that the status of wife- 
hood arises from that sarskara that even if the husband or 
wife became patita, the samskara, already performed is not 
annulled by that fact, that even if a wife committed adultery 
she still remains a wife and that when she performs a penance 
for her lapse, it is not necessary to have a fresh samskdra of 


256 Ор. cites pp. 85-86. The nun Isidasi had several divorces in her ear- 
lier life. She was first married to a merchant in Ayodhya, who abandoned 
her within a month. Next she was given in marriage by her father to another- 
person who also sent her back within a short time. Her third marriage was 
with a worthy person ; but this time also the marriage did not last even for 
a fortnight (Therigatha, 72, and commentary, cited by Altekar). The Dham- 
mapada (ЇЇ. 82, and commentary, cited by Altekar) refers to a woman named 
Kana who refused to return to ber husband, when she learnt that he had 
married another woman in her absence. The Majjhimanikaya (PTS, 1884- 
1904, Vol. П, p. 109, cited by Altekar) speaks of ‘a family where the elders 
were anxious to divorce a discarded wifeeven against her wish and marry 
‘her to a new husband’. 
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marriage performed on her.'?" It is noted above that Indian 
marriage was polygamous and ‘a man was allowed to super- 
sede a wife and marry another or others or to abandon his 
wife altogether in certain circumstances." But, marrying a 
second one does not mean the dissolution of the marriage tie 
with the first. Kane points out that even when the husband 
was allowed to abandon the wife for her lapse, the wife received 
in most cases at least the starving maintenance, and remarks 
that ‘tyaga (abandonment) was not only no divorce a vinculo 
at all but was not even ‘a divorce а mensa et thoro (divorce 
from board and Бей).'25 As we have already seen, some 
Smrtis allow a woman to remarry in case the husband died, 
or was unheard of, etc. ; but the commentaries and digests 
assert that these rules are of a former age and are no longer 
applicable, and, what is more, Al Birüni himself records that 
a wife cannot marry another man even when her husband is 
dead. Kane, therefore, does not seem to be altogether unjusti- 
fied when he makes the observation that *divorce in the ordi- 
nary sense of the word (i.e. divorce a vinculo matrimonii) has 
been unknown to the Dharmaéastras and to Hindu society for 
about two thousand years (except on the ground of custom 
among the lower castes)’. The Hindu Marriage Act, 1955, 
however, permits divorce on the following grounds—adultery, 
conversion to another religion, insanity, leprosy, renunciation 
of the world, no trace for seven years, and non-compliance with a 
decree for restitution of conjugal rights for two years. The Act 
also permits the wife to get divorce on the ground that the 
husband has been guilty of rape, sodomy or bestiality, or that 
the husband had married again, or that any other wife of the 


257 Cf. Vidvariipa on Yaj., III. 253-54. І 

258 See discussion on Polygamy in Section 2 above ; cf. also Kane, op. 
cit., pp. 552-53. 

259 Op. cit., p. 620. 
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VIMALASURV’S PAUMACARIYA 
-ASIM KUMAR CHATTERJEE 


Vimalasiri’s Paumacariya (Padmacarita) is the earliest Jain 
version of the Rama story. The date of the work! is given as 
year 530 after the Nirvana of Vardhamäna and probably cor- 
responds to 63 A.D.* Scholars like Jacobi, Keith* and P.L. 
Jain® do not accept Vimalasuri's statement regarding the date 
because the work uses words like Флага ms 32), suranga (5.85, 
87), etc.» 

The celebrated poem of Vimala is also known as Rüha- 
bacariya (Raghavacarita). From a few verses of Chapter II 
(lines 104-119), we understand his attitude towards the Brahma- 
nical Rama story. Thus we are told: “When I consider the 
Padmacarita, I wonder how the petty and insignificant monkeys 
could kill the powerful and aristocratic Raksasas, who were 
versed in different sciences, and who had complete faith in the 
. Jinas. We are further told by the native chronicler (apparently 
Valmiki) that all the Raksasas including Ravana used to con- 
sume flesh, fat and blood. We further learn that Ravana’s 
illustrious and valiant brother Kumbhakarna used to have an 
undisturbed sleep for six months, and even if he was hit by big 
hills, he could not be awakened ; he remained asleep even if 
his ears were filled with jars of oil. Loud sound of drums, 


1 118. 103 —pamceva ya vasasaya dusamae tisa varisa samjutia | 
Vire siddhim uvagae tao nibaddham imam cariyam,| | 
2 Jacobi, Kalpasutra, pp. 8ff. +; СНІ, Vol. T, р. 156. 
3 Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, Vol. VII, p. 467; see also his 
paper ‘Some Ancient Jaina Works’ in Modern Review, December, 1914. 
4 A History of Sanskrit Literature, pp. 34, 40 (note 2). 
5 Cf Prastavan2 in his Hindi Introduction to Ravisena's Padma Purana, _ 
Vol. I, pp. 21ff. 
*[ The work seems to belong to the Gupta age.— Ed. ] 
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which could even ріегсе thunder, һай по effect оп him. And 
when he used to awake, he felt so hungry that he could then 
swallow elephants, buffaloes and anything that came in his 
way. After consuming gods, men and elephants, he used to go: 
to:sleep once more for six months. We have further heard that: 
Ravana, after vanquishing Indra in battle, brought him in. 
chains to the city of Lanka. But who can conquer the mighty 
Indra who is capable of uprooting the whole of Jambu-dvipa,. 
who has Airávata as his vahana and the terrible vajra as his 
weapon ? By his very thought, he (i.e. Indra) can reduce to- 
ashes any god or man. “The deer killed the lion, and the dog, 
the elephant' such contradictory statements are found 
everywhere in the Ramayana.” 

As a devout Jain and a firm believer in the doctrine of ahimsa, 
Vimala is not prepared to accept that the Raksasas of Lanka 
used to consume animal flesh. They are everywhere delineated 
in his work as Vidyadharas, although sometimes he forgetfully 
calls them also Raksasas (cf. 2. 105 ; 7. 92, etc.). These Vidya- 
dharas, led by Ravana, are throughout portrayed as staunch 
Jains. Although Vimala is committed to writing the story of 
Padma (i.e. Rama), his actual hero, at least in the first half of 
his work, is Ravana who, like Naravahanadatta, appears in the 
Paumacariya as a perfect knight-errant—a Don Quixote and. 
Romeo combined. As a matter of fact, the ghost of Narava- 
hanadatta looms large in all the Jain literary works beginning, 
from Vimalasüri down to Hemacandra. 

Vimala had a thorough knowledge, not only of the events 
narrated in Valmiki’s Ramayana, but also with its language. 
Although he contemptuously bestows on the earlier poets 
epithets like kukavi,® midha,’ etc., he actually follows the path 
trodden by them. Sometimes he does not hesitate to borrow 


6 3. 15, 
7 Loc. cit. 
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words and phrases of the original Ramayana. However, while 
telling the story of Rama and Ravana, he also tells something 
about the Tirthankaras and some legendary figures of the Jains. 
Some other interesting details are also found in his work, for 
which he is indebted to his own imagination. 

The main details of Valmiki's Ramayana, viz. the birth of 
the four sons of Dagaratha, Rama's marriage with Sita, the 
daughter of Janaka, his departure for the forest along with 
Laksmana and Sita, Ravana’s kidnapping of Sita, death of 
Jatayu at R4avana’s hands, Ràma's meeting with Sugriva, 
Hanumat’s departure for Lanka, his meeting with Sita, the 
battle of Lanka and the rescue and ultimate banishment of 
Sita are all described in the Patimacariya. 

. Besides these broad facts, there are also a large number of 
details common to both the Paumacariya and the Ramayana. 

Vimala has faithfully followed the original Rámayana in- 
cluding its First and Seventh Books which are considered later 
additions to the original poem. А very good number of inci- 
dents narrated in the Uttara-kanda have been recorded by him. 
` Vimala, to whom Ravana 1з a great Jain and a Vidyadhara, 
has cleverly changed the passages of the Uttara-kanda which 
describe Ràvana's discomfitures. As for example, in the 
Uttara-kanda story, Arjuna, king of Mahismati, is represented 
as having made Ravana his prisoner; but the Paümacariya 
makes it- just the opposite. In another Uttara-kanda story, 
Ravana is shown as having suffered а humiliating defeat at the 
hands of Balin; but in this work, Balin appears as a 
Jain ascetic and is shown as having pressed the Kailasa with 
the finger of his feet when Ravana was lifting it; in utter 
distress, he.cried out and thus got ће, пате of Ravana. It is. 
amusing to see how the Jain poet has assigned to Balin the 
role of Siva in the Uttara-kanda (16. 25-38). Let no one sup- 
pose from this that Vimala has here followed a different 
tradition and not that recorded in the Uttara-kanda of the: 
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Ramayana. Even the language used in the epic has been 
borrowed by him. Some ofthe other Uttara-kanda stories, 
like the Ràvana-Yama encounter, the Rávana-Varuna war or 
the Ravana-Indra battle, are recorded without any material 
change .by Vimalasüri. But the famous story of the rape of 
Rambha (VII. 26)? is another example of the Jain poet’s free 
treatment of his source. As Vimala is not prepared to accept 
the stories where Ravana is darkly painted, Rambha is shown 
here as having fallen in love with Ràvana while the latter re- 
fuses her because she is a para-stri (12. 53ff.). 

The above discussion will show that the Patmacariya does 
not record an independent tradition, but follows the Ката- 
yana, though it has given us interesting variations and new 
stories most of which have a strong Jain bias. Characters like 
Dasaratha, Bharata, Kumbhakarna, Indrajit and others are 
shown as embracing the ascetic life of Jain Sadhus. Unlike as 
in the Ramayana, the last two persons are not shown as being 
killed in battle. Dasaratha also does not die as in the 
Ayodhya-kan da version, but becomes a Nirgrantha seer (Ch. 32). 
Ravana’s killer is not Rama, but Laksmana who takes a more 
important part in the battle of Lanka than Rama. But Vimala 
has done an injustice to the brother of Rama by representing 
him as a romantic hero. Cf. his romance with princess Vana- 
mala (Ch. 35) and his marriage with a number of other girls 
including one Jitapadma, daughter of the king of Kheman- 
jalipura (Ch. 38), 

It is not a little curious that Vimala never misses any 
chance to show his readers his intimate knowledge about the 
behaviour of lovers. And we cannot say that in doing so he was 
inspired by the scenes described in the original Ramayana. See, 
.e.g.., the story of Айјапа-Рауапайјауа romance, on which 





8 Inthe Harivaméa (II, 93. 28 ff-), the story is the subject of a dramatic 
performance. 
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Vimala devotes a considerable space (Chs. 15-18). He takes 
particular delight in describing the body of beautiful women. Cf. 

pln-unnaya-thaga-juyala tanu-majjha viyada-pivara-niyambá | 

rattasoya-samujjala-kara-caran-alattaya-cchaya | | 

rilvena јоууапепа ya jampiya-hasiena gai-sahavena | 

devana vi harai manam kim puna esa тапиѕѕапаћ | | 

(15. 62-63) 

Note also the more vivid and poetic description of Sita 
(26. 99-101). Vimala has referred toa few Kalas in con- 
nexion with the description of Kaikeyi® who has been des- 
cribed as viviha-kal-agama-kusala. The following arts are parti- 
cularly mentioned by him —natla, gandhavva, áharanavihi (four 
types), vijja, libi-sattha, sadda-lakkhana, gaya-turaya-lakkhana, 
ganiya, chanda, nimitta, alekkha, pattacchejja, bhoyanavihi, bahu- 
viha-rayana-visesa, kusuma-visesa, and loyannana.!? It is interest- 
ing to note that quite a few of these arts are not mentioned 
by Vatsyayana in his comprehensive list of the 64 arts. 
Among the arts mentioned by Vimala and not men- 
tioned by the author of the Kamasutra, libi-sattha (lipi-sastra) 
ie. knowledge of writing, is the most significant. As regards 
Vatsayana's reference to 64 arts, it may be pointed out that 
the Jain Kalpasutra, a pre-Christian work,» refers to 72 arts 
and 64 mahila-gunas.? But among the 72 arts, only 3, which . 
are considered most important, are mentioned by the author 
of the Kalpasutra—the knowledge of writing, mathematics and 
omens. 

A serious reader of Jain and Buddhist texts (canonical and 
non-canonical) will not fail to notice a distinctly anti-Brahma- 


9 24. 5ff. 
10 Ravisena in his Padma Purana (24. 5-84) devotes no less than 80 
verses on the different arts. 
11 See В. N. Basu’s trans., pp. 44ff. 
ж [The entire Kalpasutra is not so early.—Ed. ] 
12. Ed. B. K. Chatterjee, Calcutta University, p. 212. 
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nical attitude that pervades them. This anti-Brahmanism is 
much more pronounced in the Jain works than in the Bud- 
dhist, partly because of the Brahmanical infiltration into the 
Buddhist Order, and partly because the Buddhists, on the 
whole, were more rational in their philosophical outlook than 
the Jains. The story of the co-called transfer of Mahavira's 
embryo from the womb of the Brahmani Devananda to the 
KsatriyanY Trigala abundantly shows the anti-Brahmanical 
stance of the Jains. АП the non-cononical writers among the 
Jains have freely indulged in reviling Brahmanas. Some of 
them have gone so far as to exclude Brahmanas from the caste 
system. The ludicrous story regarding the origin of Brahmanas 
given by Vimala!* shows the highly affected attitude of 
the Jains towards them. It is amusing that, while Vimala 
condemns the Vedas as books full of lies (aliya-vayana),' 
the Kalpasütra informs us that Mahavira had learned the four 
Vedas (riu, јай, sama and athavvana)"® and other Vedaigas in 
his early life. 

There is nota single Jain work immune from the all- 
pervading influence of Brahmanical philosophy. It appears 
that the Jains, throughout their history, suffered from a sort of 
inferiority complex in their relation to Brahmanas. In the 
present work, some of the greatest Brahmanas of Vedic and 
epic fame are painted in a dark colour. The great philosopher 
Kapila appears (Ch. 35) as an idiotic, wrathful, mean and 
worthless person. He is called uluya-muho (35.7). Another 
Brahmana who has been painted in dark colour is the great 
Samvarta of epic fame, who is shown as inferior to 

13 4.641. 

14 4.80. 

15 Jinacarittam, p. 8 

16 See Ram., VII, Ch. 18; Mbh., XV, Chs. 3-10. This Bráhmana had 
even threatened Agnithat he would burn him by the fire of his eyes (cak- 


sus@ dürunena, XV. 9. 19) if he dared to disturb Marutta’s yaj&a of which he 
was the chief priest. 
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Narada (11. 71ff.) in dispute. The latter is shown as a staunch 
Jain. Vimala also takes particular care to describe adulterous 
Brahmanas ; cf. the Brahmana Vilasabhüti, who fell in love 
with the wife of one Vinayadatta (48.64ff.), and the Brahmana 
Vasubhuti (39.41ff.). 

The poet has mentioned a number of peoples in connexion 
with the story of the conquests of Lava and Kuga (98.64ff.). 
They are—Ahira (Abhira), Voya (Bhoja ?), « Javana (Yavana), 
Kaccha, Saga (Saka), Kirala (Kerala), Nemala (Nepala), Varula, 
Caruvacchi, Varavada, Sopara (Surparaka), Kasmira (Kagmira), 
Visana (Visanin), Vijja (Vidyüdhara ?), Tisira  (Tri&iras), 
Hidimva (Herambaka ?), Amvattha (Ambastha), Sula (Si- 
lika?), Bavvara (Barbara), Mala, Gosala, Saramaya, Savara 
(Savara), Ana:hda, Tisira (already mentioned), Khasa, Meha- 
laya (Meghalaya), Surasena (Surasena), Pallhiya (Palli or 
Paliya), Khamda, Kola, Uluga (Ulüka) Puri (Purika 1), 
Kobera (Kubera), Kuhara (Kuhaka ?), Arhdya (Andhra), Ka- 
linga, Maiya (Maheya).*’ In another place (98.59) Vimala 
mentions Lampaga (Lampaka) and describes it as bahu-gama- 
nagara-paripunna which shows that Lampaka was a prosperous 
kingdom during the poet's time. Among the important towns 
mentioned оу our poet, we can refer to the following—Daéa- 
рша (33.25, 33.60, 33.125, etc,), Kau$ambi (55.38), Ujjayint 
(33.25), Kasi (20.33), Sravasti (20.29), Kakandi (20.35), Campa 
(20.38), Mithila (20.47), Vidarbhanagara (30.13), etc. 

In Chapter 40, we have an interesting story regarding the 
origin of the famous Ramagiri. It is apparent from this chap- 
ter that this hill was outside Dandakdranya and that its earlier 
name was Vamšašaila (40 9). Since Vimala mentions Citraküta 

* [ Voya cannot be Bhoja.—Ed. ] 
17 Most of the Sanskrit forms of the geographical names are taken from 
D.C. Sircar's Studies in the Geography of Anclent and Medieval India 


(Delhi, 1960), and Cosmography and Geography ‘in Early Indian Literature 
(Calcutta, 1967). i 
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separately (33.4), Mallinätha’s contention (in his commentary 
on the Meghadita, 1.1) that Ramagiri is another name of 
Citrakuta, becomes doubtful. Our poet locates Ramagiri near 
a town called Varnšasthala (40.2). 

Vimala mentions Hindu gods like Brahman, Trilocana San- 
kara and Ananta Narayana (5.122), Skanda called Hariniga- 
mes) and ‘the general’ (Balanio, 7.11).], the four Lokapalas 
(Yama, Soma, Varuna and Kubera, 7.43ff.), etc. Goddesses 
like Varahi, Vijaya, Kauberi, Кина, Sankari, Yogetvari, etc, 
are also mentioned (7.141ff.). The famous 8-day Jain festival 
(Astahnika) which commences on the 8th day and closes on 
the full-moon day of Asadha, Karttika and Phalguna is men- 
tioned (29.1-6; cf. Ch. 66, etc.). In this connexion, Vimala 
refers to the Jina-ratha processions (8.147f.).? The 8-day festi- 
val was specially sacred to the god Nandigvara (15.38ff.). 

The work of Vimalasüri is the foundation on which later 
Jain poets built lofty edifices. Chronologically the next work 
dealing with the Rama legend is the Vasudevahindi of Sangha- 
dasa written by the end of the sixth century A.D. But the most 
famous Jain Ramayana, a work more popular than that of 
Vimala is the Sanskrit Padma Purana by Ravisena written in 
the last quarter of the 7th century A.D. This poem is nothing 
but an enlarged Sanskrit version of Vimala’s Prakrit poem, 
although not even for once Ravisena cares to acknowledge his 
debt to Vimala. The reason is very plain. Ravisena was a 
Digambara Jain, while Vimala belonged to the Svetambara 
sect. We have discussed the geographical information in Ravi- 
sena's work in the Early History and Culture of the Jains, ed. 


Sircar, pp. 100ff. 

18 The description of Jina-ratha procession reminds us of the chariot 
procession of the Buddha image in Khotan described by Fa-hien (see Legge, 
Record of the, Buddhistic Kingdoms, pp. 18f.). In a paper on Jain festivals, 
Dr. Sm. K. Saha does not refer to the above Jain festival (see Early History. 
and Culture of the Jains, ed. Sircar, pp. 25ff.). 
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After Ravisena, the most important work on Rama legend 
comes from the pen of Kaviraja Svayambhudeva whose work 
Paümacarlyu was written in Apabhramga. The author expressly 
declares that his main source is the work of Acarya Ravisena 
(L2.9. Svayambhu's work was known to Puspadanta whose 
Mahápurána was written in 959 A. D. According to H. C. 
Bhayani, Svayambhü could not have written his work before 
the second half of the 9th century since he has referred to 
Seunadega washed by the river Bhima, which was actually 
founded by Seunachandra I who flourished in the first half of 
the 9th century.? The poet mentions a number of countries 
along with their special products (45:4). Among the interesting 
products referred to by him, the following deserve mention-— 
betel leaf of Deulavadaya (Devakulapafaka), betel-nut of Cei 
(Cedi), Капсика of Cittauda, (Citrakuta), precious cloth of 
Harikela (East Bengal)?" jewel of Ceylon, musk of Nepal, 
molasses of Ramapura, etc. Another list? mentions various 
places along with the beautiful parts of the body for which 
their ladies were famous. Since the list is very interesting, we 
are reproducing it below. 

(1) Punàra—soles of feet, (2) Cedi—nails, (3) Golla 
(Maharastra ?)—fingers, (4) Makandi~ankles, (5) Sriparvata 
—knees, (6) Nippala (Nepàla)—thighs, (7) Karahataka—waist, 


19 Paümacariyu, Vol. III, Intro., p. 41. Svayambhü (82. 6. 1-6) men- 
tions the following peoples—-Khasa, Savvara, Babbara. Takka, Kira, 
Kauvera, Kurava, Sovira, Dhira, Tuhga, Айда, Vaga, Kambhoja, 
Bhotta, Jalandhara, Javana, Kamartiva, Tárya (Tapka ?), Parasa, Kahára, 
Sura, Nepāla, Vatti, Hindiva, Tisira, Kerala, Kohala, Кайаѕа, Vasira, 
Gandhàra, Magaha, Maddahiva, Saka, Surasena, Maru, Vasa, Viheya, 
Avara, Pallata and Mehileya. 


20 Hemacaudra identifies Vañga with Harikela (Raychaudhuri, Studies in 
Indian Antiquities, 2nd ed., p. 267). In the Harsacarita (p. 145), the 
pustakavacaka (rea der) Sudrsti clothes himself with Paundra (North Bengal) 
cloth. [Harikela is Srihatta according to Kefava’s Kalpadrukofa.—Ed.] 

21 49:8 (Bhayani’s ed., Vol. II, pp. 224-25). [Nos. 9 and 21 are the same. 
— Ed.] 
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(8  Kafci—hips, (9) Gambhira (Gambhira)—navel, (10) 
. Smgarilya—back, (11) Elàura (Elapura,  Ellora)— breasts, 
(12) Majjhima-desa—chest, (13) Pacchima desa—shoulders, 
(14) Varamai (Dvaraka 7)—arms, (15) Sindhava (Sind)— 
wrists, (16) Kacchayana (Cutch)—neck, (17) Goggada — lips, 
(18) Kannada (Karnataka)—teeth, (19) Kaàrahana —tongue, 
(20) Tunga-visaya—nose, (21) Gambhira—eyes, (22) Ujjeni— 
eyebrows, (23) Cittaüda (Chitor)—forehead, (24) Kasi— 
cheeks, (25) Kannaujja (Kanauj)—ears, (26) Kaola—hair, 
(27) Dahina-desa (Daksina-de$a)— courteous manners. 

The story of Rima is also told by some other important 
Jain writers among whom Gunabhadra (897 A.D.), Harisena 
(931 A.D.), Puspadanta (959 A.D.) and Hemacandra (2nd half 
of the 12th century) deserve special notice. Gunabhadra, a 
disciple of the famous Jinasena I, author of the Adipurana, 
completed his Uttarapurana in 897 A.D, Like the author of the 
Dasaratha Jataka,*he represents Rama’s father as a king of 
Varanasi. The story of the birth of Sita, as given by him, is 
exactly like that found in the Adbhuta Ramayana which, how- 
' ever, is a much later work. He also speaks of Sita’s 8 sons; 
but there is.no mention of Lava and Kuga. The well-known 
KathakosSa of Harisena was written in 931 A. D. (Vikrama 989, 
Saka 853) when Vinayadikapàla (Vinayakapala), the Pratihàra 
king, was ruling the earth. No. 84 of his Katha is entitled 
Ramayanakathanaka. For his Rama story, Harisena is, however, 
more indebted to Valmiki than Vimala. According to him, 
Da$aratha had four wives, viz. Sukosala, Sumitra, Kekaya and 
Suprajà. The same Kathd contains another story entitled 
Sitakathanaka (No. 89) according to which Sità became a Jain 
nun after her fire-ordeal.** 


22 It4is interesting to note that, in one place of the Kathakoía (No. 2, 
verse 1), Mathurá ıs called jin-@yatana-mandit@ which shows that, even 
in the 10th century A.D., the city was famous for its Jain temples, No. 136 
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Puspadanta's Mahāpurāņa (959 A. D.) is mainly based on 
Gunabhadra’s work. Hemacandra? is indebted to both 
Vimala and Ravisena. But it should be remembered that the 
Rama story as told by authors like Gunabhadra, Harisena, 
Puspadanta and Hemacandra occupies parts of their well- 
known works. Sometimes they borrow a few things from 
Valmiki ; but none among them is entirely immune from the 
all-pervading influence of Vimala. 


mentions Rohiteka (Rohitaka of the Mahabharata, ЇЇ. 32.4) which has been 
described as sacred to Karttikeya. The same story also mentions Kárttika- 
pura, probably to be identified with the famous Kárttikeyanagara (present 
Baijnath near Almora). There is also reference to an affluent city called 
Devakottapura or Devakotapura situated in Varendri and to Mahdapallava 
(No. 141). [Devakotta is probably Devikotta, modern Bangadh in the 
Dinajpur District, Bangladesh.—Ed.] 

23 The Rama story is told in two works of Hemacandra,2viz. Trigasti- 
falakapurusgacaritra and Yogasüstrasvapnojna-vrttl | [sic—Ed.]. 

24 For a fuller list of Jain Ramakathas, seo, V. M. Kulkarni's Introduc- 
tion to Part I of Vimala's, Paumacariya (Prakrit Text Society, Kasi), pp. 
1 ff. 


NOTES 


JAIN GODDESSES AND TANTRICISM IN KARNATAKA 
RAM BHUSAN PRASAD SINGH 


The worship of goddesses appeared asa new phenomenon 
among the Jains of Karnataka during early medieval times, 
The elevation of some Jain Yaksinis from the deities of a 
minor order formed the basis of the mother cult in Karnataka. 

The Yaksinis who figured most prominently in the early 
Jain literature were a class of attendant deities and had no 
separate existence apart from the Jinas. Their position under- 
went considerable change during later periods. They were now ` 
deified and worshipped as independent divinities. In iconic 
representations of the 7th century, Ambika or Kusamandini, 
who is the Yaksini of the 22nd Jina, is given four arms with 
two children on her lap. She is depicted on the left side of 
the Jina as waiting upon her lord.! But the Yaksini of the 
Meguti temple at Aihole in the Bijapur District, who is 
identified with Ambika or Ambadevi, does not wait upon the 

‘Jina, but is shown independently. She does not carry 
children herself; instead the children are held by two female 
attendants on either side.’ 

The change in the position of the Yaksinis, who were in- 
variably placed on the left side of the Jina, also suggests their 
elevation. The image of the Yaksini found in the cave temple 
at Badami, is depicted on the right side of the 7th Jina Suparg- 
vanütha. The figure is important, for, unlike the Yaksinis, she 


1 Burgess, Digambara Jaina Iconography, p. 5; also Ind. Ant., Vol. 
XXXII, p. 463. (Read Kugmandi.—Ed. ] 
2 Cousens, The Célukyan Architecture of the Kanarese Districts, p. 31, 
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is holding no particular symbols in her two hands.? Thus, Cave 
No. 5 (750-950 A.D.) at Badami indicates a higher status of 
the Yaksinis. 

The exaltation of the position is also evident from the ico- 
nographical representations of the Yaksinis in other regions. 
The two images of Padmavati found at Hanumankonda and 
Danavulapadu in Andhra Pradesh give us the same impression. 
The image of Padmaksi, identified with the Jain Yaksini 
Padmavati, is clearly placed on the right side of the Jina.* The 
Anandamangalam sculptures in the Tamil region, which 
belong to the 9th and 10th centuries, represent the Yaksini 
Siddhayikà on the right side of the 24th Jina, Mahavira. 

The Jain teachers, who contributed to the development of 
the Yaksini cult in Karnataka, seem to have concentrated their 
attention on the worship of some particular Yaksinis, Among 
the most important secondary deities who were promoted to a 
higher position, Jvalamalint, Padmavati and Ambika emerged 
as the most popular goddesses who received public adoration 
of the Jains in Karnataka. 

Jvalàmalini, who is the Yaksini of the 8th Jina ‘Candra- 
prabha,? is described as the goddess of fire in the Digambara 
tradition." This is proved by the burning blazes of flames issu- 
ing upward from her crest. The Jvalinikalpa, composed by 
Indranandin in the 10th century, also describes her as the 
agnivahini-devi or the goddess of fire She appears to be a 
terrible deity, who has eight arms carrying deadly weapons 

. Such as discus, arrow, shield, trident, bow, snake, etc.? 


BDCRI, Vol. I, pp. 160-61. 
Gopal Krishna.Murthy, Jaina Vestiges in Andhra Pradesh, pp. 27-31. 
P. B. Desai, Jainism in Karnataka, p.38. ` 
Burgess, op. cit., p. 4 ; Ind. Ant., Vol. XXXII, p. 462. 
Burgess, op. cit., Fig. 8, Plate II. 
Jv@linikalpa, Ch. I, p. 1, v. 2, 
Loc. cit. 
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The Jyalintkalpa gives an interesting story about the begin- 
ning of the popularity of this goddess and states that Halacarya 
of the famous Dravida Sangha first started her worship on the 
summit of the Nilagiri hill near Hemagrama in the south in 
order to remove the bad influence of an evil spirit, known as 
Brahmaráksasa who had overpowered his female disciple 
Kamalaéri.!? After continuous meditation for a number of days, 
he succeeded on the 7th day, when the goddess appeared and 
asked him to write an incantation on a sheet of iron to free 
the lady from the influence of the evil spirit." She also advised 
him to systematise the¥occult practices for achieving all the 
earthly and heavenly blessings. 

The event, which is narrated in the text, cannot be assigned 
to any definite date. Probably, it happened in the middle of 
the 9th century, for Indranandin, who finally composed this 
text in 939 A. D. at the Rastrakuta capital Malkhed, was the 
fifth Jain teacher who succeeded Helacarya. Indranandin is said 
to have learnt this system from Kandarpa and Gunanandin. 
It is further stated that Gunanandin was preceded by Nilagriva 
and Gangamuni.“ Of these two, the latter was a direct 
disciple of Helacarya. If we allot 20 years for a generation 
of teachers, we "may place Helacarya in the middle of the 9th 
century which marked the beginning of the worship of 
Jvalamalini in Karnataka. 

The composition of the Jvalinikalpa by Indranandin about 
the middle of the 10th century led to the popularity of this 
goddess. By the 11th century, we have epigraphic evidence to 
show the prevalence of this cult. A temple was constructed 
for Jvalamalini at Javur in the Navilgunda Taluk of the 


10 Jyalinikalpa, Ch. I, p. 1, vv. 5-7. 
11 Ibid., pp. 1-2, vv. 8ff. 

12 Ibid., pp. 2-3, vv. 20ff. 

13. Loc. clt. 
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Dharwar District sometime before 1059 А.р.“ It was erected 
by a monk of the Yapaniya sect evidently for offering indepen- 
dent worship. 

Padmavati, attached to the 23rd Jina, Paršvanatha,5 was 
another popular goddess in Karnataka. She figures in the 
story of the foundation of the Ganga kingdom in the second 
century and is said to have favoured Madhava with a magic 
sword for breaking a pillar. But there are grave doubts re- 
garding the origin of her cult at such an early date, because this 
tradition appears in the epigraphs of the 11th and 12th centu- 
ries.& However, Yaksini Padmàvati, who figures frequently in the 
records of the Sintara kings, gained prominence in Karnataka 
as a cult goddess from the 10th century. Jinadattardya, the 
founder of the Santara kingdom in the south, is recorded to 
have set up Lokkiyabbe in the Jain temple at Humca:! in the 
Nagar Taluk of the Shimoga District in the 10th century. That 
Lokkiyabbe was the second name of Padmavati is attested by 
another record of the 11th century.” From this time onwards, 
a large number of minor ruling families such as the Silaharas 
and Rattas became the votaries of this goddess.!? 

Ambika or Kušamandini, the Yaksini of the 22nd Jina,” 
also attained independent status by the middle of the 7th cen- 
tury. It is proved by her figure in the Meguti temple at Aihole.*° 
In the 8th century, Akalanka is said to have vanquished his 
Buddhist opponents by invoking the aid of Kigamandini.™ 


14 Desai, op. cit. p. 143." 

15 Burgess, op. cit., p. 5 : Ind. Ant., Vol. XX XII, p. 463. 

16 Ep. Carn., Vol. VII, p. 37, Sh 144. 

17 Ibid., Vol. VIII, p. 134, Nr 35. 

.18 Desai, op. cit, p. 171. 

* [ The Gaga kingdom was not founded so early as the 2nd century 
A.D. —HEd. J 

19 Ind. Ant., Vol. XXXII, р. 463. [Read Kusmündt.—Ed. ] 

20 Cousens, op. cit., p. 31. 

21 Desai, op. cit., p. 173. 
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Somadeva refers to the prevalence of her cult in the 10th cen- 
tury. From the above description, it is clear that several of the 
Yaksinis acquired the characteristics of independent divinities 
among the Jains of Karnataka. 

Gradually Tantric attributes and Tantric rites were asso- 
ciated with these goddesses, who came to be invested with 
mystical powers. They are said to have bestowed superhuman 
powers upon the devotees by which the latter could bring a 
person under control, win over the enemies on the battlefield 
and cause hostility between two persons. The element of 
magic and miracle attributed to Jvalamalini and Padméavati is 
evident from the study of the Jain texts on Tantricism. 

The growth of Jain Tantricism was the natural outcome 
of the early medieval age which witnessed the infiltration of 
Tantricism into Buddhism, Saivism and Vaisnavism. In this 
age the people in general relied more upon the supernatural 
agencies for the fulfilment of temporal as well as spiritual 
ideals. They abandoned the original ethical principles for the 
` sake of mysterious Yogic practices and magical spells. The 
Jain teachers of Karnataka, who advocated the worship of 
Tantric deities, were thus followers of the prevailing religious 
norms. They made full use of magical spells and amulets, and 
systematised the occult lore in their works. 

Occult practices also appear in the early Jain texts. Des- 
pite their denunciation in the Jain scriptures, the Jains prac- 
tised incantation from the earliest times. The Sthaznangasutra 
refers to Jains who were sensualists. The curative spells 
are mentioned in the Uttaradhyayanasitra.™ In the Sūtra- 
krtanga,** we have instances of the monks who take to incan- 
ation for making a person happy or miserable. The Niryuktis, 


22 See 4.4, cited by C. Chakravarti, Tantras : Studies in their Religion 
and Literature, p. 16. 

23 Loco. cit. 

24 Loc. cit. 
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which are assigned to 300-500 A.D.,® state that the Jain monks 
managed to acquire food with the help of magical spells ** The 
Samaraiccakahàá, which is a work of the 8th century, refers to 
a magician who restored life to Sagaradatta after the latter had 
been administered strong poison by his mother." In the same 
text, we have the story of a goddess who gave Sena a 
. miraculous stone which could remove all diseases. With this, 
he cured king Samaraketu of his disease when all physicians 
had failed.” ' 

The epigraphs of our period also speak of the supernatural 
powers of the Jain monks. Bhadrabáhu is stated to have fore- 
cast a calamity in the North in a Sravana-Belgola epigraph of 
the 7th century.?? The Jain monk Arkakirti received grant of 
land and village for removing the influence of an evil spirit 
from a prince named Vimaladitya during the reign of the 
Rastrakuta king Govinda 1101.80 

Though we have several instances of spells and charms in 
early times, a fully developed system of Jain Tantricism was 
evolved by the Jain teachers of Karnataka in the 10th 
and 11th centuries. They contributed to ‘the growth of Tan- 
tric literature and systematised the occult lore in their works. 

The composition of the Jyalintkalpa by Indranandin and the 
Bhairavapadmavatikalpa by Mallisenastri, which are mainly 
devoted to the glorification of Jvalàmalini and Padmavati, 
marked the perfection of the Jain Tantric system, which now 
assimilated the different characteristics of Tantricism, such as 
mantra ог the utterance of fixed syllabic words, yantra or 
mechanical centrivances drawn on paper or inscribed on pre- 


25 S.B. Deo, op. cit.. p. 42. [Read Hist. J. Monach. for op. cit.—Ed.] 

26 Ibid. p. 298. 

27 Samaraiccakaha, pp. 153, 79, cited in JA, Vol. VIII, No. 1, p. 23. 
` 28 Ibid., pp. 564-38, cited in JA, Vol. VIII, No. I, p. 22. 

29 Ер. Carn., Vol. II, SBI, p. 1. 

30 Ibid., Vol. ХІІ, СЫС!» pp. 30-31 ; Ep. Ind , Vol. IV, No. 49, p. 349. 
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cious stone, metal, etc., for obtaining favourable results, mud- 
rà Or special positions of fingers and movements of hands and 
nyasa or imaginary placing of the deities on the different 
parts of the body. These are the means by which the aspirant 
invokes and identifies himself with his chosen deity?! 

The Tantric character of these goddesses is evident from 
the study of the above two treatises which contain instructions 
for the observance of the rites for Tantric worship. The 
Padmavatikalpa, for example, refers to the observance of 
six magical rites®* for the attainment of desired results. 

The Padmavatikalpa devotes one chapter to the rites relat- 
ing to vasikarana, explained as vatyatantr-üdhikara,? . which 
refers to the Tantric formulas and mystic diagrams for invok- 
ing the aid of the goddess Padmavati. Chapter 9 of this text 
explains the Tantric methods by which a woman can be easily 
won оуег. The other magical rites such as stambhana or the 
rite of making one motionless, dvesa or the art of causing 
enmity, and Santi or the rites performed with a view to remov- 
ing calamity and disease, are referred to in both the Bhairava- 

_padmavatikalpa and the Jvalimkalpa. 

Of these two texts, the former enlightens the aspiring 
devotee about the appropriate methods and insists on the 
correct knowledge of different directions, time, bodily postures 
and special positions; of fingers and movements of hands for 
attaining success. It recommends the observance of saroja- 
тийга and svastikasana for the performance of tbe rite of 
vasikarana in the morning during the spring season.*® 

The utterance of mantras or mystic syllables, which has a 


31 The Age of Imperial Kanauj, ed. Majumdar, p. 317. 
32 Bhairanapadmavatikalpa, Ch. 3, p. 9, v. 1. 
33 Ibid., Ch. 7, pp. 36-44. 
34 Ibid., Ch. 9. pp. 53-61. 
35 Ibid., Ch. 3, p. 9, v. 4. 
36 Ibid., pp. 9-10, vv. 5ff. 
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special significance in the Tantric form of worship, is also 
referred to in the Bhairavapadmavatikalpa. It lays down? 
that the devotee should repeatedly utter the mantra and offer 
oblation to the fire, enkindled before the goddess. He is 
enjoined to give one-tenth of his time to offering oblation to the 
fire. In order to please the goddess Padmàvati, the devotees 
are advised to repeat the spell known as the klingkara-mantra. 
At another place, there is reference to a mystic formula 
which causes sleep to the enemy if uttered for one lakh 
times. Though the vast majority of the mantras uttered for 
invoking the goddesses such as Ariig, hung, hram, һгић, 
hrah, vath, mam, ham, sam, tam, etc., carry no sense, they are 
supposed to produce beneficial results for the worshippers. 

The performance of the луйза or consecrating the different 
parts of the body with names of the deity is another important 
Tantric rite. We come across a detailed description 
of this rite known as svaiga-vinydsa in the chapter called 
sakalikarana.? It refers to the purification of the head, face, 
heart, nevel and leg by uttering the bija-mantra consisting of 
five syllabic words such as Aram, hri, hrum, hraum and hrak 
respectively. The deities, who are placed on the head, face, 
heart, navel and legs, are collectively .known as the paiica- 
paramesthis or the five perfect beings.“ In the Jyáiinikalpa, 
Mallisena emphasises the necessity of observing the rite of 
sakalikarana without which it is impossible to attain success 
in the observances relating to stambhana.*! It refers first to the 
nyása of the fingers of the right hand by uttering such mystic 
syllables as vah, mam, ham, sam and iam." It is followed 


37 Ibid., p. 9, v. 4. 

38 Ibid., Ch. 7, p. 41,.v. 23. 

39 Ibid., Ch. 2, pp. 4-8. 

40 Ibid., p. 4, vv. 2-4. 

41 Jyülinikalpa, Ch. 3, p. 6, v. 1. 
42 Ibid.. v. 2. 
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by the nyàsa:of the left hand by reciting another bija-mantra.*? 
So, there are different mystic formulas for performing the 
nyása of the different parts of the body. i 

In the Jyalinikalpa, there are descriptions of no less than 8 
score of [mandalas or magic circles, which played a prominent 
role in the Tantric form of worship. The circle, which con- 
tains the mystic figures of gods and goddesses, is used as a 
vantage ground to summon the evil spirits. Chapter 4 of the 
Work refers to the.use of magic circles for averting the influence 
of bhatas or mischievous spirits“ who cause injury to men and 
destroy them mysteriously. The magical rite, which is 
suggested here, is performed in different stages. At the first 
Stage, the worshipper is ordained to draw a round circle on 
plain ground either on the border of a town or in the centre 
of a. village.55 ‘The circle, which is to be drawn, should 
measure eight cubits and should be adorned with flags, 
mirrors, bells, etc.** He is then advised to place four pitchers 
filled with water on the four corners of the diagram. At the 
third stage, he should draw the figures of dikpalas or the 
guardian deities of different directions. This being done, the 
worshipper should finally represent the bhata in the centre of 
the circle, and worship him with flowers, perfumes, and 
unbroken rice by muttering the special mantra for the goddess 
Jvalini. 

The above analysis of the Jain texts on Tantricism clearly 
illustrates the introduction of Tantric elements into the worship 
ofthe Jain goddesses in Karnataka. As in Buddhism and 
Brahmanical Hinduism,  Tantricism vitally affected Jainism, 
and influenced the religious outlook of the Karnataka Jain 


43 lbid., v. 3. 

44 Ibid., Ch. 4, p. 13, v. 1. 4 
45 Loc. cit. 

46 Ibid., Ch. 4, p. 13, vv. 2ff. 
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teachers who expected aid of the goddesses for attaimnent of 
ordinary worldly perfection and spiritual salvation.« 


* (In Karnataka, Saivism was a dominant religion and Saiva ascetics 
usually claimed supernatural powers. It was not possible for Jainism to 
survive there unless Jain monks also claimed similar powers. Jain goddesses 
had likewise to compete with terrible Saiva-Sakta deities.—The Rastrakuta 
king Amoghavarsa was a Jain and a believer in occult practices. “He 
revered Маһаузга as profoundly as Mahalaksmi, and on one occasion, pro- 
ferred to the latter a finger of his own in the belief that such sacrifice would 
abate a severe epidemic" (A. Imp. Kan., ed. Majumdar, p. 11).—Ed.] 


A COPPER COIN OF VRAJANATHASIMHA 


VASANT CHOWDHURY and 
PARIMAL RAY 


The Ahom coins, with a few exceptions, have the peculiarity 
of being octagonal in shape. The earliest Ahom coins, so far 
discovered, bear a date equivalent to 1543 A.D. and were 
struck by Suklenmung in the fourth year of his reign. The 
last dated coins of the dynasty are the Quarter-Rupees issued 
by Yogeévarasimha in Saka 1743 (1821 A.D.) From the be- 
ginning, the Ahom rulers coined their currency in gold and 
silver, there being no copper coinage. We know that cowrie- 
shells were used for minor transactions.? 

A round copper coin, struck by Vrajanathasimha, who ruled 
in 1818 A.D., was recorded first by B. B. Bidyabinod in the 
Supplementary Catalogue of the Coins in the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta, Vol. І, 1923, p. 88, No. 5. Recently, another round 
copper coin of thc same Vrajanathasirhha was traced in the . 
possession of Sri Babulal Jain of Calcutta, who has kindly 
allowed us to examine and publish it. 

The coin may be described as follows : — Metal— copper ; 
Size —round, diameter 26.75 mm ; Weight—11:00 gms. 

Obverse. Within dotted border, four-line legend in Bengali- 
Assamese script with crescent with dot over Fra in line 1— 

1 Sri$ri-Vraja- 

.2 nathasimha-nrpa- 

3 karitam Sake 

4 1739 (][|w) 


1 Edward Gait, 4 History of Assam, p. 276. - 

2 See JASB, Num. Sup. No. XLVI, in Vol. II, 1936, No. 3, Article No. 
340 (H. E. Stapleton, *Ihe Countess Amherst Collection of Assamese 
Couns’), р. 132, РІ, 5/8. 

3 Cf. J. Allan, Numismatic Chronicle, 1909, p. 311. 
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"Struck by the illustrious monarch, Vrajanathasimha in 
Saka 1739." 

Reverse. Legend in the Persian script with dots in the 
field—'4lam Shah Bahadu[r| Badshah zad sikka Shri Brijnath 
Singh "The coin is struck by the illustrious Vrajanathasimnha 
[in the name of] Emperor Shah ‘Alam Bahadur.” 

Shortly after his installation, Vrajanathasimha was replaced 
by his son Purandarasimha because he was ineligible for the 
throne under Ahom custom since he had suffered some 
mutilation of body. He appears to have reigned for about 
three months at the end of Saka 1739 and the beginning ofthe 
following year, i.e. from February to- April or May, 1818 A.D.* 
It is worthy of note that, though his reign period was very 
short, Vrajanathasimha was keen on striking coins. 

He struck coins in Saka 1739 and 1740, and a fairly large 
number of these coins, in gold and silver, are available in vari- 
ous Cabinets. Like his predecessor, Vrajanathasimnha too issued 
coins of all denominations including the silver 41, Rupee’ in 
order 10 meet the demand for small changes. 

Ahom copper coins were first issued by king Vrajanatha- 
simha. The coin noticed by В. B. Bidyabinod bears the 
legend Sri-Sri-Vrajanathasiha-nrpa-karita pana-mülya, “Struck 
by the illustrious monarch Vrajanathasimha [in the deno- 
mination of] the pana value.” According to Bidyabinod, the 
said copper piece was worth one Kahana of cowries? while 


4 We are indebted to Md. Nazim, Curator, Coin Room, Indian Museum 
Calcutta, for the reading of the Persian legend. [Better Shah *Alam.—Ed.] 

5 Gait, op. cit., р. 232. 

6 Stapleton, op. cit., pp. 130-31. 

7 А. W. Botham,'Catalogue of the Provincial Coin Cabinet, Assam, p. 
522, No. 12. 

8 B. B. Bidyabinod. op. cit., p. 88. Bidyabinod says that the word Ka@rita- 
pana probably stands for Karig2pana or Кагѕӣрапа, і.е. one Bengal K&ha- 
na or 80 cowries so that the legend means that the copper piece of king 


Ыс рар was worth one Kahana of cowries.[1280 cowries made 1 Kahana. 
—E 
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A. N. Lahiri has suggested that the coin has been made 
equal to the value of a pana as an experiment with copper for 
issuing a small coin on the analogy of the copper issues of 
the East India Company.? The coin weighs 86.5 grains (5.510 
grams approximately) and measures .71 inch (17.10 mur 

meters'. 

The copper coin of Vrajanathasimha, now published, does 
not bear any indication of value, but hasa date. However, 
its value can be regarded as double the value of the coin 
recorded by Bidyabinod. 

^ The coin under study was struck by  Vrajanathasirmha 
in the Saka year 1739 (1818 A.D.), when the sikka currency 
: of the East India Company was in force within the Bengal Pre- 
sidency. Curiously enough, the word sikka is also found in 
the legend on the reverse side of the coin and, with this clue, 
the denomination of the coin may be determined. According 
to P. L. Gupta, “From 1772, when the mints of Patna, 
Dacca and Murshidabad were withdrawn, no copper coins 
were minted in the province of Bengal till 1783." It may be 
noted here that in 1783 A. D., the Ahom king Gaurinàtha- 
simha was on the throne. He appears to have been the first 
to introduce the thirty-second subdivision of the Rupee," in 
addition to the sixteenth, in the Ahom coinage. The said 
thirty-second Rupee, viz, half-anna, was struck in silver.!? 
Following Gupta, it may be assumed that, owing to the 


9 Cf. “А Unique Copper Coin in the Indian Museum’, Indian Museum 
Bulletin, Vol. ТЇ, No. 2, 1967, pp. 71-72. [Pana was ті Of the silver coin 
(Rupee).—Ed.] 

10 P. L..Gupta, Coins, p. 164. 

11 Allan, op. cit., p. 311. 

12 It is noteworthy that prior to Gaurinathasimha, king Dharma- 
Manikyadeva (II) of Tripura, who was on the throne in 1714 A. D., 
struck, in silver, the thirty-second subdivision of the Rupee of Tripura. Seo 
Chowdhury and Ray, ‘Itihaser alote Tripur Raj Govindamanikyadeva O 
Tamhar Mudra’, Desh (Bengali), 22nd January, 1970, p. 78. 
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discontinuation of striking of copper coins by the East India 
Company, Gaurinathasimha had no other alternative but to 
strike Half-Anna coins in silver, which, otherwise might have 
been in copper. Gupta also states, “in 1795, it was decided 
to issue from Calcutta Mint coins of only two denominations 
—pice and half-pice. These coins bear Shah ‘Alam Badshah 37 
on the obverse and the value in Persian, Bengali and Nagari, 
as Ek pai sikka and Neem» pai sikka,” and these copper sikka 
coins were continued upto the year 1817 A.D. 

The copper sikka of Vrajanathasimnha was struck in the 
name of Shah ‘Alam Badshah in 1818 A.D., perhaps, on the 
analogy of the copper issues of the East India Company. 
Therefore, the denomination of the coin may be regarded as 
two-panas equal to one-pai sikka (ek pai sikka), or sixty-fourth 
subdivision of Rupee, while the copper coin recorded by Bidya- 
binod is a pana coin equal to half-pai sikka (Neems pai sikka) 
or the hundred-twenty-eighth of Rupee. Among the Ahom 
rulers, Vrajanathasimha, thus, appears to have been the first to 
introduce copper coins in the coinage of Assam as two sub- 
divisions of the Rupee. 

Traditionally, on the larger denomination of Ahom coins, 
the obverse bears the name of the king with honorifics and 
the date of issue, and the reverse, epithets containing the 
phrase indicating the king's devotion to a particular deity or 
deities. On the coins of smaller denominations, the epithet 

is omitted owing to want of space. Here it may be interesting 
13 The monetary system of Indian semi-independent or independent 
rulers were well under the control of the East India Company towards the 
end of the eighteenth contury. In the Company's coinage, copper coins of 
the highest denomination were the Half-Anna piece which is equal to two- 
pice or one-thirty-second Rupee, except two copper issues, Viz., Patna Post 
minted in 1774 A.D. in the denominations of Two-Anna and One-Anna res- 
pectively. š 
* [Better nim. Sikka was ‘a stamped coin’, particularly the silver 
currency.-—-Ed. ] 
9 
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to mention that the coin under discussion has a bigger flan 
than those of the Rupee coins ; but still on the reverse, the 
usual expression of devotion in the epithet has been replaced 
by the name of Shah ‘Alam alongwith the name of the issuer. 
Thus, Vrajanithasimha broke the tradition of Ahom rulers 
by introducing the name of ће Mughul Bidshah in the 
coinage of Assam. 


The East India Company struck the copper sikka 
currency in the name of Shah ‘Alam from the year 1795 upto 
1817 A. D., although he died in 1806 A.D. Similarly, 
the name of Shah ‘Alam appears in the copper coins of 
Vrajanathasimha minted іп 1818 A.D., the Indian monetary 
system being well under the control of the East India Company 
during that period. It is also noteworthy that the name of 
Shah 'Alam in the legend has been mentioned here, for the first 
time, with the"honorific Bahadur.* 


Among the Ahom rulers, Sivasimha and his Queen Prama- 
the$vari introduced the Persian script in their square coins!" 
minted in Saka 1651 (1729 A.D.). Thereafter, RajeSvarasimha 
too issued two types of coins with Persian—a square issue in 
Saka 1674 (1752 A.D.) and again in Saka 1685 (1763 A.D.) 
the latter being octagonal. However, after a lapse of a little 


14 James Atkins, The Coins and Tokens of the Possessions and Colonies 
of the British Empire, 1889, p. 158. 

15 W. W. Webb, Currencies of the Hindu States of Ra@jputang, p. 40 — 
‘until the year A.D. 1858 the name and symbols of Shah ‘Alam were conti- 
nued on the coins issue 

16 Asevidenced by their coins, four Mughul Emperors, Aurangzeb, 
Shah ‘Alam I, Аһ пай Shah and Bahadur Shah II, bore the honorific 
Bahadur. _ 

17 Recently, we have found four round.silver Rupees with legend 1n the 
Persian script, which were issued by Sivasiraha and his Queen Pramathefvari 
in Saka 1649. These coins are still under study. 
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over half a century, the Persian scriptagain appeared in the 
copper coin of Vrajanathasimha. Curiously enough, the Per- 
sian script has been used in the reverse legend while, on the 
obverse, the. traditional Bengali-Assamese script has been 
maintained. 

In the history of Ahom coinage, this isa unique example 
of the simultaneous use of two different languages and 
scripts. 


IDEA OF PROTOHISTORY IN INDIAN ARCHAEO- 
LOGY 


Юләр K. CHAKRABARTI 


"The purpose of the present note is only to ask if the term 
‘protohistory’ possesses any clear and precise connotation in 
Indian archeology. Occasional doubts have already been ex- 
pressed about the meaningfulness of the term ;* but there has 
been very little systematic examination of its basis. 

In 1962, Sankalia* grouped under the category of proto- 
history the Vedic and the post-Vedic period ending about the 
sixth century B.C., the Harappan civilization and different 
early chalcolithic or late neolithic cultures. In 1967-68, 
Sinha's? idea was that only those Indian cultures which were 
likely to possess some contemporaneity with the Vedic age, 
dated.according to him between 1300 and 600 B. C., should be 
considered protohistoric. The Allchins* in 1968 accepted the 
relevance of this term only in the context of pre-literate cul- 
tures of the supposed core-area of the Vedic literature, i.e., the 
Punjab plains, the Ganga-Yamuna doab and even the central 
Ganga basin. In 1972, Das* argued that only the post- Harap- 
pan chalcolithic cultures were “in reality’ protohistoric. He 


1 Cf. Puratattva (Bulletin of the Indian Archaeological Society), No. 6 
(1972-13), p. 82. 

2 H.D. Sankala, Indian Archeoloay Today'(Bombay,. 1962), pp. 26- 
28. ; 
3 K. K. Sinha, ‘The use of the terms ‘Prehistory’ and “‘Protohistory”’ 
in Indian Archaeology’, Puratattva, No. 1 (1967-68), pp. 39-41. 

4 B. and R. Allchin, The Birth of Indian Civilization (Hammonds- 
worth, 1968), p. 27. 


5 S.R. Das, An Approach to Indian Archeology (Calcutta, 1972) pp. 
xiil-xvil. 
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left the pre-literate iron-using cultures out of his consideration 
because, according to him, the use of iron was 'solidly inter- 
linked with the historical documentation’. 

‘Two points may be noted about thése definitions. First, 
they are not mutually consistent. Sankalia's definition makes 
all the Indian archeological levels between the first appear- 
ance of copper and the beginning of history—protohistoric. 
Sinha is concerned with only those cultures which are likely to 
possess some relevance to Vedic history. The Allchins are 
obviously in close agreement with Sinha, but prefer to restrict 
the geographical focus of these cultures only to the Punjab 
plains, the Ganga-Yamuna doab and the central Ganga basin, 
i.e. the general geographical focus of the Vedic literature. Das 
puts emphasis only on the chalcolithic cultures. 

Secondly, none of these definitions seems to make any 
precise archzological sense. Each of them seems to attach 
considerable significance to the factor of Vedic history ; but what 
is generally forgotten is that the entire mass of Vedic literary 
material is still uncorroborated by archeology. Speculations 
apart, no literary data have as yet helped our understanding 
of the pre-literate cultures which are supposed to be contem- 
poraneous with the Vedic age. The situation regarding the 
Harappan civilization is simple. The methodology the archzolo- 
gists have still to employ to understand this civilization is in 
general the methodology of prehistory. There is in fact no 
justification of designating the Harappan civilization as proto- 
historic. There is also no basis of Das' idea that historic docu- 
mentation in India began with the use of iron. Iron came of 
- age in India before the sixth century B.C., i.e. before the begin- 
ning of the historic period. 

Archzologically, there is no positive proof of writing in 
India before the third century B.C.,* though it must be con- 


[ * This is without considering the Indus valley seals.—Ed. ] 
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ceded on the basis of the unambiguous literary data that 
India, or at least a sizable portion of it, was literate in the sixth 
century B.C. The archeologists, in fact, take the help of 
literary data to analyse the levels between the sixth and third 
centuries B.C., though the levels themselves do not yield any 
positive written material.* So, perhaps the only Indian archzo- 
logical horizon which may, with some justification, be called 
protohistoric is that dated between the sixth and third centu- 
ries B.C. But опе suspects that the entire point is purely 
academic. 

The justification of the use of any new term in any aca- 
demic context should be that it carries a logically determined 
connotation. Any such connotation is absent in the idea of 
protohistory in the Indian context. The entire range of Indian 
prehistory from the beginning of food-production to the 
growth of the historic period may simply be called “later 
Indian prehistory’. But if the giving up of a long-established 
term like protohistory is difficult, it may continue to be loosely 
used in this sense alone. 


* [ This is not strictly aecurate.—Ed. ] 


LAST DAYS OF CAHAMANA SOMES ARA 


RAM SHARMA | 


Somešvara, the Cahamana prince of Sámbhar and Ajmer, 
was a remarkable personality who figured prominently in the 
political affairs of North India during the 12th century A.D. 
We know that he was a son of king Arnoraja from his queen 
Katicanadevi,! the daughter of the Caulukya ruler Siddharaja 
Jayasimha of Anahilapataka.* Thus he belonged to the two 
prominent royal houses of that time from the paternal and 
maternal sides. Even then he did not succeed his father 
immediately on the latter's death because he was the youngest 
son from the second queen of Arnoraja. Jagaddeva, Vigraha- 
ràja and Devadatta were Arnoraja's three sons from his Chief 
Queen Sudhava, so that Someávara's succession to the throne 
appeared out of question; but inscrutable are the ways of 
destiny, and what actually happened is all known to the stu- 
dents of Cahamina history. Jagaddeva committed suicide 
and Vigraharaja became the king. He was succeeded by his 
son Aparagangeya, on whose demise Jagaddeva’s son Prthvi- 
raja II occupied the throne, while during this period Somes- 
vara was spending his days at the Solanki court ‘in Gujarat. 
The gifted youth became a great warrior in course of time. 
The fact appears to have been narrated in the Prthvirajavijaya 
which says that like Hanumat leaping from one mountain to 
the other, Somegvara leapt from one mighty elephant to an- 
other and snatched the sword of the lord of Kumkuna and 
rendered him headless with it.“ | 


1 І.В. Desai, Cauhanakulakalpadruma, p. 28, where her`name is given 
as Kisanadevi. 

2 Dasharatha Sharma, Early Cauhën Dynasties, p. 68. 

3 Ibid., pp. 56-67. 

4 Cf..p.181 (VII. 15): 


# 
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He married Karpuradevi, a princess of the Kalacuri house 
of Tripuri, and got two sons, viz. Prthviraja and Hariraja It is 
clear that this matrimonial relationship of Somegvara with the 
Kalacuris of Tripuri added not merely to his own glory, but 
also to the glory of the Cahamana house of Sambhar which 
reached its apogee as suggested by the Prthvirajavijaya. Thus 
Some§vara had already become a very famous prince by the 
time Cahamana Prthviraja II expired? and the ministers of the 
Cahamana kingdom approached him with the offer of the 
Cahamana throne. Someávara was brought to Sapadalaksa 
with his family" by the ministers of the Cahamana kingdom. 
So when Somesvara occupied the throne, he was not merely a 
reputed prince, but sufficiently experienced in warfare, advanced 
in age and mature in the politics of the day. With his suc- 
cession as king to the Cahamana throne there commenced a 
new era of fulfilment? in the Cahamana kingdom. | 


Hanumén=iva šallatas= sašailam 

dvlradendrád = dyiradendram = utpatisnuh | 

churikam=apahrtya Kumkun-endram 

gamayümasa kabandhatam tay=aiva |} 

5 Cf. p. 182, verse I6: 

itl sthasa-sthacarya-caryas= 

sama-yajnaih pratipadita-prabhavam | 

tanayam sa sapadalasa punyair- 

upayeme Tripuri-purandarasya || 

The name of this Kalacuri ruler is differently given as Acala by the 
Prthytrajavijaya and Tejala by the commentator Јопагаја. He has been 
identified with Kalacuri Gay&karpa or his son Nrsimha (Dasharatha 
Sharma, op. cit., p. 69). 

6 Cf. L. B.sDesai, op. cit., p. 29, where it is stated that Someávara cap- 
tured the kingdom'of Delhi by removing Prthvibhata Sha ID) from 
the throne. 

7 Cf. Prithvirajavijaya, Vill. 58: 

atmajabhyam=iva yafah-pratapabhyüm = iy = 4anvitah | 
Sapüdalaksam-- üninye mahamatyair=mahipatih || 

8 Ibid., VIII, 60; desas=sampurna-bhavam ca pavanatvam ca labdha- 

van. 
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Someśvara built? a town named after his father, erected 
several temples like that of the god Vaidyanatha and others 
and issued some new coins. Thus having been annointed* to 
the throne in Vikrama 1226, Somegvara appears to have ruled 
till Vikrama 1234" as in the same year his son Prthviraja is 
‘known to have been on the Cahamana throne." Тһе above is 
contradictory to the genealogy given at the end of the Praban- 
dhakosa (p. 134), according to which Prthvirája IH ascended 
the throne in Vikrama 1236 and thus Someávera must have 
died in that year. But according to Dasharatha Sharma, this 
could not be the correct date !? Now, this surmise appears to 
be reasonable ; but there is some information in support of the 
Prabandhakosa date as we shall see below. There is a statement 
in the Prthviraja Raso™ that Somegvara was slain in a battle 
with Bhimadeva II of Gujarat, which has been rightly rejected 
by D. Sharma as a fiction. But his conclusion that Pythvi- 
raja’s father died!5 in Vikrama 1234 appears to be erroneous. 

The conclusion is based on the Barla inscription’® of 
Prthviraja III, which is dated in Vikrama 1234, Caitra šu. 4 and 
states that Prthviraja occupied the throne on the death of his 
father Somesvara for whom the last known inscription is the 
Anvalda epigraph," dated in Vikrama 1234, Вһайгарайа 


9 Cf.ibid., verses 63-70. 

10 See R. Sharma, ‘Menal Insctiption of Prthviraja II, Vikrama 1226’, 
Ep. Ind., Vol. XXXVIIIzPart VII, 

11 Bhandarkar'sList, No. 380. 

12 Cf. Dasharatha Sharma, op. cit , p. 71. 

13 Loc.cit. 

14 Cf. ibid, p. 70, Para. 3 ; L. B. Desai, op. cit., p 30. 

15 Cf. D. Sharma, op. cit., p. 72. 

16 Cf. ibid., pp. 71 and 94 ; Proceedings of the Indian History Cong- 
ress, Fourth [sic—Ed.] Session, Jaipur, 1951, pp. 326-28. 

17 Bhandarkar's List, No. 380; Ind. Hist. Quart., Vol. XXXV, March, 
1959, No. 1, pp. 69(f. ; Ep. Ind, Vol. XXXVII, Part VI, pp. 279ff. and 
Plate. 
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$u.«!* Sukra. In view of the fact that the son cannot precede his 
father, U. C. Bhattacharya’ took the Vikrama year in this case 
as beginning with the month of Sravana and accordingly 
Prthviraja III would appear to have ascended the throne some- 
time between Bhadrapada and Сайта of Vikrama 1234. The 
solution is no doubt good; but there are difficulties in its- 
application as pointed out by D. C. Sircar. No equivalent 
for the date in the Anvaldà record can be calculated according 
to Srüávanadi Vikrama, and other dates in the Cahamana 
records can be verified according to Karttikadi Vikrama only, 
Sircar therefore considered the date Vikrama 1234 of the Barla 
inscription as erroneous. Now, this possibility is supported by 
certain other facts to be discussed below. 

Another difficulty is that the date of the Anvalda record 
has been read variously by scholars*! and in no case can it be 
equated according to the Sravanadi system. If the numeral for 
tithi is 4, then it can be equated only according to the Kartti- 
kadi Vikrama, but if it is taken as 5, the details of the date 
are irregular. It is also difficult to agree with U. C. Bhatta- 
charya that Sravanadi Vikrama was prevalent in that area since, 
from an examination of the dates in the records? from һе, 
Udaypur region from where the two records in question bail, it 
is found that Asadhadi Vikrama should have been prevalent 
there in those days and not Srávanadi. С.Н. Ojha% also states 
that the Sravanadi reckoning of Vikrama era became prevalent 
in some areas like Udaypur in later times. As the Barla ins- 
cription states that Prthviraja occupied the throne on the demise 


18 The tithi has been variously read as 4 ог 5. 

19 Cf. Proc. IHC, op. cit., p. 328. 

20 Cf. Ep. Ind., Vol. XXXII, pp. 299 ff. and Plate. 

21 Cf.ibid., Vol. XXXVII, pp. 279ff. and Plate. 

22 Cf. Bhandarkar’s List, Nos.477, 484-85, 583, 885-68, 917. Note the 
dates of the records. 

23 Cf. Bharattya Pracina Lipimala, p. 170. 
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of his father Someáívara, it goes against the Prabandhakosa 
Statement that Prthviraja occupied the throne in Vikrama 1236. 
A careful examination of the date portion of the Anvalda 
record, which is carelessly engraved and damaged, shows 
that the numeral indicating the tithi has been the source of 
confusion. If we can read it as 8, which it can be if we over- 
look the extra marks added to the figure, then the date 
would regularly correspond to September 2, 1177 A.D., accord- 
ing to the Agadhadi system. Similarly, according to the same 
system,*5 the equivalent for the date in the second record 
would be March 25, 1178 A.D. Thus it would appear that 
Prthviraja III occupied the throne after Somesvara's death 
between September 2, 1177 А. D., and March 25, 1178 A. D. 
As regards the statement of the Barlà inscription that 
Prthviraja occupied the throne after Someávara had gone to 
heaven, it seems to us that the news of Prthviraja's coronation 
reached the people of the locality, but that they probably did 
not know as to what happened to Some$vara who was presum- 
ably regarded as dead. In reality, however, it was an occupa- 
tion of the throne by Prthvirája not on the death of his father, 
but on the retirement of the latter from active life ; even 
though the Prthvirajavijaya does not give a clear indication of 
his retirement, it hints how he started feeling tired of ruling 
and therefore placed his son Prthviraja on the throne and 
appointed his queen Karpüradevi as regent and, being devoted 
to his father (р), obtained heaven.?? i 
24 Ifit is to be read as 9, then the equivalent will be September 2 
(f.d.t. 57), 1177 A. D. 
25 There are some dates which are irregular for Asadhadi Vikrama, 
so that more than one system may have been prevalent there. In Gujarat, 
both the Karttikadi and Caitrádi reckonings оѓ Vikrama are in vogue these ' 


days and while Caitrádi is considered the Sšstriya Samvat, Karttikadi 1s 
called the Suddha Gujarati Sařavat. 


26 Cf.8.71-73, 87-93. The word pitr, read doubtfully in the text, may 
be prabhu or the like. Thus it seems that Somesvara retired, spent his remain- 
ing days in devotion to hisfather or God or something and then went to 

eaven, 
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Тһе Hammiramahakayya?2? of Nayacandrasüri states that 
Prthviraja, when fit to occupy the throne, was installed on the 
throne by his father Somešvara who died by practising yoga. 
From the next statement in the same work also, it becomes 
clear that Prthviraja got the kingdom from his father and did 
not acquire it on the death of the latter 28 “As the eastern 
mountain shines beautifully by the rays that it receives from 
the author of day, so did Prthviraja shine in the royal insignia 
obtained from his father.” 

The abdication of the throne by Somesvara by having be- 
come a recluse appears to be supported by the newly discover- 
ed inscription of Bhava-Someévara from Menal,% which refers 
to the exploits of king Someávara called Bhàva?!-Some£- 
vara and described as tapo-bhitilakak obviously to indicate that 
he had become a recluse. The image which has been described 


27 Ed. Nilakantha Janardana Kirtane (Bombay, 1879), 2. 77 : 
S"astregu fastresu ca labdha-param 
vilokya bhumün =atha tam kumüram | 
samrijya-bharam pravitirya tasmai 
yogena martiam yapur = utsasarja [| 

Kirtane says "(ibid , p. 17) that Someávara installed Prthviraja on the 
throne and went to the woods where he died by practising yoga. 

28 Cf. ibid., 2. 78 : 

pitra pradattam samavüpya kale 
rajyam sa bhubhtn=nitarim caküse | 
ahar-mukhe = harpatin- Odayadrir = 
yathà tamo-vrata-vinasi-rocih || 

29 Ibid.. Intro., р. 17. 

30 This ıs Á. R. Ep., 1962-63, No. 845. This inscription when read and 
interpreted properly will throw more light on the career of king Someé- 
vara. [The inscription engraved on the pedestal of the image of a yogin 
(Bhava-Somesvara), has been published by Sadhu Ram in the Pracyavidya- 
tarafgini,ed. Sircar, pp. 136-38 and Plate. Its interesting that the ascetic 
(probably a Pasupata) in called prapfa(sya*) rájya-s$riyam, ‘one who obtained 
rüjya-íri', but not clearly that he had formeily been a king.—Ed. ] 


31 Cf. Ep. Ind., Vol. XXXVIII, Part VI (Menal Inscription of Prthviraja 
П, Vikrama 1226) wherein the recluse Brahmamuni has been called Bhava- 
Brahmamuni. 
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as that ofa bearded yogin named Vasantamirti has been stated 
to be the representation of Bhava-Somesvara in the inscription, 
the date of which is Vikrama 1235, Jyestha ba. 12, probably 
corresponding to May 5, 1179 A.D., according to the Asadhadi 
or Karttikadi calculation. The custom of setting up images 
of high dignitaries, as we have shown elsewhere, 3° was popu- 
lar during the age in questions. There was nothing unusual 
in Someívara's following the ancient tradition of vana- 
prastha. Some other interesting details in this connection 
have been discussed by B. Ch. Chhabra.** However, it is 
noteworthy that Somesvara did not take his queen with him, 
but left her behind as regent to look after the affairs ofthe 
kingdom probably due to the young age of the prince. "The 
king after having become a recluse seems to have spent some 
time in the famous monastery? at Menal and afterwards pro- 
ceeded to holy places like Puskara on pilgrimage. It is, how- 
ever, not clear as to how long he remained alive after the date 
of the Menal inscription ; but the Prabandhakosa suggests that 
he lived upto Vikrama 1236 and, on his death, probably а 
second coronation was held to anoint Prthviraja on the 
throne. 

The Menal inscription of Bhava-Some$vara suggests that 
Prthviraja III should have been on the throne in the month of 
Jyestha in Vikrama 1235, when his father Some$vara was spend- 
ing his days of retirement as a monk. The last known ins- 
cription of Somegvara as king is from Anvalda, which, as 


32 СЕ. ibid., Vol. XXXVII, Part IV, p. 156 and note 1. 

33 Cf. atha sa visaya-vyav[tf-atma (Raghuvamsa, 3. 70) mentioning the 
abdication of the throne by Dillpa in favour of his son Raghu and going to 
the forest along with his queen Sudaksina. 

34 Cf. Ind. Cult., Vol. XIV, pp. 149-50. 

35 This monastery was built by Bhava-Brahmamuni during the time of 
Cáhamüna Prthvirája II. See Ep. Ind., Vol. XXXVIII, Part VII, cited 
above. 
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noted above, is dated in the month of Bhadrapada of Vikrama 
1234, It means that Somegvara retired sometime between Vik- 
rama 1234, Bhadrapada, and Vikrama 1235, Jyestha, where- 
upon Prthviraja ascended the throne. Under such circums- 
tances, either the information supplied by the Barla inscrip- 
tion about his death must be treated as wrong or its date in 
Vikrama 1234 should be considered as a mistake and intended 
for a later date possibly in Vikrama 1236.« 


* [ The reading of the tithi in the date of the Anvalda inscription seems to 
be fudi 5 which may be a mistake for fudi4. Gai points out that this epi- 
graph engraved below the inscription of Prthviiája III, dated Vikrama 1245, 
and eoncludes that Someávara's record was engraved more than a decade 
after its issue so that some mistakes may have crept into it due to this fact 
‚ (Ep. Ind., Vol. XXXVII, p. 280). But the engraver was expected to engrave 
the document as 1t was, irrespective of whether it was fresh or old. Of course 
votive records were sometimes incised on temple walls several at a timc 
sometime after the grants had been actually made.—Ed.] 
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CASTE SYSTEM IN ANCIENT CAMBODIA 


I 
ADHIR K. CHAKRAVARTI 


Dr. Mabbet (above, pp. 5ff.), discusses the nature of the 
Indian caste system! and comes to the conclusion that in Cam- 
bodia ‘the influence of the caste system seems to stop short at 
the exportation of some of its terminology'. In our article on 
this subject published earlier in Vol. IV, pp. 14ff., we pointed 
out that, in pre-Ankorian times, inscriptions use the word játi 
and its derivatives only and its numberis always fixed at four 
like the Indian varna, while in the Ankorian period, the term 
уагда occurs in inscriptions and its number is in most cases 
more than four like the Indian jati. It has, however, to be 
admitted that the characteristic features of a jati in India, viz., 
hereditary membership, a common profession, endogamy, 
commensality and ideas of ceremonial purity are never found 
together in a Cambodian varna. 

Following the argument of Bosch, Mabbett has also point- 
ed our attention to the fact that the Indian settlers in Indo- 
China were numerically very insignificant and so the initiative 
in Indianization of the country lay in the hands of the natives 





1 Itmay be pointed out that the view points of Hutton and Dumont 
are not really contradictory. While Hutton puts more emphasis on how the 
system evolved out of non- and pre-Aryan elements, he is categorical on the 
point that it was only with the introduction of gradation among the existing 
social groups that one can speak of the caste system as such. It therefore 
transpires that Hutton also considers hierarchy as the princlpal distinguishing 
feature of the caste system. Dumont, it is true, is more emphatic on the 
point and considers the divorce between power and status the criterion to 
recognize the existence or absence of the institution of castes in a given so- 
ciety. 
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who, however, often failed to understand the true import of 
Indian ideas and ideals and consequently applied them in an 
awkward fashion to the local situation. So far there can be 
no dispute with him. However, Mabbet, defines a Cambodian 
varna as ‘a significant group of people as seen from the king’s 
point of view.’ The varnas, according to him, were small 
communities comprising entire families and holy men and were 
generally hereditary. A varna in its collective capacity held 
land from the king and enjoyed the labour of the people 
attached to these lands. The services the varnas rendered to the 
king consisted of ceremonial functions at the court, teaching, 
etc. So Mabbet thinks that there existed a patron-client rela- 
tionship between the king and the varnas. He also does not 
believe that ‘to manipulate the varnas was to manipulate 
society’. Discarding the idea of social engineering by the king, 
he says that, in creating and controlling the varpas, the king 
‘was dispensing privileges and maintaining his party with bonds 
of obligation’. 

To take up'first the question of social engineering by the 
king. If it is admitted that the varnas represented the view of 
society as seen from the palace, it would follow that the varnas 
were so many units of society and there was no social group 
lying outside the varna distinction." This would mean that the 
sum total of the уаглаѕ was co-extensive with society itself. | 
Thus in manipulating the varnas, the king was in reality mani- 
pulating society as such. 

A more fundamental question to ask is: What is the basis 
of this extensive power exercised by the king ? Mabbett is not 
ready to admit that the Khmer king exercised a more unfetter- 
ed authority than his Indian counterpart because he united in 
him both religious and political power. Elsewhere we have tried 
to show the process of gradual.deification of the person—and 


2 At least the society of free men. See below. 
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not only of the office —of the Кіпр. A justification for this 
development may be offered here. Cambodia is an agricultural 
country where regular, timely and sufficient rainfall during the 
months of the monsoons is the most important. "Therefore, 
the agency which professed or pretended to assure rainfall 
would make itself the master of life and death of the entire 
population, as had been the case with the authorities actually 
regulating water circulation in ancient Egypt, the Sumerian 
world and China. In ancient Cambodia, the kings claimed 
that, by making sacrifices, they caused rains to fall. It is said 
(possibly of Jayavarman 1V) : 

mah-andhakaro =’dhvara-dhiima-dhiityah 

pracanda-tejobhir —avagraho —'bhut | 

yrstih prakrsta vasu-danti-danair — 

yasmin ksitim raksati vistapanam || 
There аге two inscriptions in which Yaéovarman and Jaya- 
viravarman respectively are praised for having secured rainfall 
in time." It 1s true that a similar idea is sometimes found in 
Indian literature as well. It is in this light that the ceremony 


3 “Divine Kingship in Ancieat Cambodia: A Study in the Frasgastis’, 
Political and Administrative Systems in Ancient India (ed. D. C. Sircar, Cal- 
cutta University, 1972), pp 90-113. 

4 Karl Wittvogel, Oriental Despotism, [sic—Ed.] 

5 Coedes, Inscriptions du Cambodge (IC), Vol. I, p. 58, v. 16. 

6 i. sutadhatri yatharthasa patyau yatra yad —- adadhe | (sic—Ed.] 

srayatà рауаѕӣ kale prajah ріпа payodhrat || 
BEFEO, Vol. XXXII, p. 90. 
it. k@le=’ bhivarsan--dhzta-sarvva-varnnan = 
dhanur=ddadhiaro =’ ri-balan =ca bhindan | 
purassaro lokabhujam= bhuvam yasya 
saksat Sahasraksa= iv= avatirnah || (IC, Vol. VII, p. 173, v. 15). 
[ Read ya for yasya. —Ed. ] 

7 Cf. Raghuvamía, I. 26, 62. For the view that rainfall is the response 
of gods to sacrifices offered to them and that the king is the chief sacrificer, 
see Krtyakalpataru, Rajadharma-kinda, pp. 82-83; also Bhagavadgita, 
II.9. 
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of abhisecana of the king is to be viewed. But the power ex- 
ercised by the Khmer king in respect of rainfall is more exten- 
sive. He issaid to wield the capacity of regulating rainfall. 
Thus it has been said of Dharanindravarman І: 
diran = na yasy = anya-gunair = iv = ares = 
suvrsty-anayrsti-krto visesah | 
drsie payoda-svajan-ak-si-toye 
kramena te hy—utkramato = ру = arateh [[* 
Again, when it rained in excess, the king was supposed to be 
capable of stopping rain to fall or of drying up the innundated 
plains, Thus Rajendravarman has béen eulogized in the follow- 
ing terms : | 
samastam yo='karod=rasjram = avaspan = namra-bhü- 
: bhrtam | 
svasmin haras= tu sahgte $vasure vaspa-vahinim | [0 
It is his capacity of making or controlling rains that provided 
' the raison d'etre of royal absolutism in ancient Cambodia. 
For the king, nothing was impossible, at least in theory. 
Mabbett's contention that the king and the varnas stood in 
a patron-client relationship in ancient Cambodia does not 
stand scrutiny. In the first place, as Mabbett agrees, all land 
belonged to the king who used to call himself Vrak Kamraten 
Aii phidai karom (lord of the interior soil). Inscriptions testify 
to the superior right of the king over all land when they re- 
cord that in most cases of land transactions royal permission 
orat least cognizance was sought. In case any treasure- 
trove was found or some property fell vacant, i.e. had no law- 
ful inheritor, these went'to the king. Again, in exceptional 
cases the king could take over any property with or without 


8 J. D. M. Derrett, ‘Bhu-bharana, bhu-palana, etc.', BSOAS, Vol. XXII, 
Part I, p. 126. [ There is little differenee betwcen the Indian and Cambodian 
kings in this respect.—Ed. ] 

9 IC, Vol. VI, p. 303. 
10 Jbid., Vol. I, p. 97, v. 203. 
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the payment of a compensation." But for all practical purposes 
land was held not as a fief received from the king in lieu of a 
service either rendered or to be rendered to him, but as free- 
holds. It is true that the vargas as such sometimes held land 
known as varna-bhumi or bhumi varg-aíframa. Mabbett has cited 
the example of two newly created varnas of Karmantara and 
Khmuk vrah krala arcana who were endowed with land, slaves, 
etc. There are at least two other similar examples. But the 
fact remains that references to such holdings are extremely 
scarce when details of land transaction abound in most ins- 
criptions. This observation is tantamount to saying that the 
` communal mode of land-holding was not the prevailing rule. 
Limited as it was in practice, there are also traces of its dis- 
integration and decay in the inscriptions. Thus in two ins- 
criptions? the sellers as well as the purchasers belonged to the 
same caste, viz. kanmyas parre. In the Sdok Kak Thom ins- 
cription, however, five persons belonging to the caste of Kar- 
mantara sold the land of Anrem Гой to two foreigners named 
Mratafi Chlob Samkarsa and his son Chloh Madhava.4 From 
these references, it will be evident that the land did not belong 
to the varna taken as a unit. Itis likely that, at the time of 
the creation of a new varna, land and other property used to 
be vested in it as a whole, but soon afterwards the property was 
parcelled out among its constituent families which could dis- 
pose of such portions without any reference to the varna at all. 
In any case most inscriptions refer to the proprietary right over 
land either of the individual or of the family taken as a unit.!5 
11 Ibid., Vol. VI, p. 265,1. 65. [ Similar conditions prevailed in India, 
— Hd. 
d Land belonging to varna Vijaya (BEFEO, Vol. XLIII, p. 89; Vol. 
XXVIII, p. 68). 
13 Ibid., Vol. XXXVII, p. 406. 
14 4.85-87 ; loc. cit., p. 92. 
15 A summary of our thesis entitled L’economie sociale de l'ancien 
Cambodge d'apres l'epigraphie, in which we have dealt with the problem of 
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Even a cursory glance over the accounts of land acquisitions 
over centuries contained in the inscriptions of the stele of 
Samron (K. 258)1? and Sdok Kak Thom would make the point 
clear. : 

Secondly, Mabbett does not consider yarna to be a voca- 
tional grouping ;-but if the yarnas held land from the king as 
fief, how could it be that they did not render some specific 
service to the king in return ? At one place he concedes that 
the varnas *had largely ceremonial functions at court, teaching 
or serving the king in various ways' ; but he seems to contra- 
dict himself when he says, “The fact that in different genera- 
tions the members of a single family might pursue a wide 
variety of different occupations, orat least be given a variety 
of more or less honorary titles at court, might mean something 
here if varnas were functionally specialized hereditary classes 
of the population as in India, but has little effect on our 
- definition of the varnas as they appear to have been іл Cam- 
bodia." As a matter of fact, apart from the Brahmanas, each 
person in ancient Cambodia could be —and in all likelihood, 
was actually—placed into two mutually complimentery groups 
arranged on considerations of (i) function and (ii) place of 
origin or work. Thus we have varna Aninditapura,’’ varna 
Vikranta,!8 etc. But without doubt more numerous are the varnas 
which imply a function. The most well-known varna coming 
under this category is the kanmyan parre which comprised the 
following seven sub-castes :? (i) vrah vasana so* (ii) chmam 
land tenure, will be found in our The Sdok Kak Tham Inscription : A Study 

in Indo-Khmer Civilization (in the press). 
16 IC, Vol. 1V, pp. 178-89. 
17 Ibid., Vol. VII, p. 175 ; Vol. V, p. 231. 


18 Ibid., Vol. VII, p. 46 ; Vol. V, p. 204. 


19 The Prasat Ben inscription leaves no doubt that kanmyaá pamrc is 
the namé of the varna and the seven varnas referred to in it Were what may 
be called so many sub-castes comprised in ıt. Mabbett s statement 1n this re- 
gard requires modification. 


20 Ibid, Vol. IV, pp. 111-12 ; Vol. VI, р. 289. 
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phdam or chmam yrah krala phdam,™ (ii) vrah khan," (iv) na _ 
lamak, (v)-kanmyai rati™ or ѕеуіуагпа,*5 (vi) vyajanadhara or 
vrah camara,™ (vii) bhagavata pamre.*" Of the other functional 
varnas, mention may be made of dvarapala or varna kandvara,™ 
varna chpar,°9 Karmántara,?? khmuk vrah krala arcana, kotihoma 
camikarakara-varna or hemakara,** camlak,? cāra* musti- 
yuddha,® etc. The, significance of such varna names as minapra- 
canda? and hemakaranka*®’ is not known. However, it will 
be seen that most of the varna names given above refer to func- 
tions which have nothing todo with ceremonies at the court or 
teaching.* It may also be observed that the vertical division 
of society into functional groups and the horizontal arrange- 
ment according to the place of origin or of work are sometimes 
mentioned together. Thus Vap Varuna is described as müla 
kanmyan pamre of the sruk Karijrap Prasir while another is 
called trvac (superintendent) of the kanmyan pamre of the sruk 


21 Ibid., Vol. II, pp. 129-30. 

22 BEFEO, Vol. XXXVII, р. 406. 

23 Loc. cit. z 

24 IC, Vol. 1V, pp. 182, 199 (note 3). 

25 Ibid., Vol. VI, pp. 125, 127 (note 1). 

26 There are numerous ieferences to this sub-caste. 

27 Ibid., Vol. VI, pp. 134-35 ; BEFEO, Vol. XXVIII, pp. 68-69. 

28 IC, Vol. IV, p. 49 ; Vol. III. p. 77. 

29 Ibid, Vol. VI, pp. 289, 291 ; BEFEO, Vol. XXXVII, pp. 404-05. 

30 ІС, Vol. П, p. 64. 

31 Ibid., Vol. IV, p. 49.1 

32 Ibid., Vol. l, p. 192 ; Vol. УП, p. 176. 

33 Ibid., Vol. VI, p. 252. 

34 Ibid, Vol. V, p. 240, note 2. 
35 Ibid., Vol. IV, p. 144, where the word varna, however, does not 
occur. I 

36 Ibid., Vol. IV, p. 49. 

37 Ibid., Vol. ПІ, p. 6. 

* [They can, however, be regarded as attachëd to the king or the State 
in some way. —Ed. ] 
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Thpvan Rmman.** Vap Varmaśiva has been called Karmantara 
of sruk "Thkval." Again, Steh Вапу belonged to the varna of 
Aninditapura and worked in the sub-caste kanmyan pamre na 
pamak (vyajanadhara)' and the original proprietors of the 
sruk Stuk Rmman were attached to the Vikranta varna and 
were assigned to the kralā laayan.™ 

Thirdly, there seems to be little reason to regard the varna 
affiliation as generally hereditary. There are cases where the 
same person has changed varna successively. Thus, under Jaya- 
varman IV, Vrah Kamraten An Rajendrapandita belonged to 
the Каптуаћ pamre, but was later assigned to the group (varga) 
of Mangalartha.“* As has been explained by Coedes, Man- 
galartha designates a functional group and may be taken as 
forming a varna. Again, Sadagiva Jayendrapandita“* and 
Divakarapandita“* known as the consecrating priests of 
kings Jayavarman VI, Dharanindravarman I and Sūrya- 
varman II, were transferred to the caste of Karmantara. More- 
over; different members of the same family in the same genera- 
tion could belong to different vargas. A classic example of 
this has been furnished by us in our earlier study on the sub- 
ject. Again, the inscription of Kuk Trapan Srok shows that 
members of the same family could be attached to different 
varnas in different generations. All this will have no sense if 
varna is Viewed as a commonly hereditary institution. On the 
other hand, seen as vocational groups controlled by the State, 


в BEFEO, Vol. XXXVII, р. 407. 


39 ІС, Vol. LII, p. 55. 

40 Ibid , Vol. VII, p. 175. 

41 Ibid., p. 46. 

42 Ibid., Vol. III, pp. 110-11. 
43 Ibid. p. 113, note 2. 

44 BEFEO, Vol. XLIII, p. 90. 
45 IC, Vol. II, p. 130. 

46 Op.cit., pp. 30-31. 
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it is perfectly conceivable that the same person or different 
persons of the same family in the same or different genera- 
tions belonged to different varnas. Indeed blood-kinship and 
not appertenance to a varna was the unifying bond among the 
ancient Khmer people. It may also be remarked that excepting 
a few references to the Brahmanas, there is nothing in the 
inscriptions to show that the varna status by itself lent any 
social distinction. 

It may be noted that most examples of continuity of the 
yarna distinction for generations come from priestly families. 
This fact strengthens our earlier contention that it was only 
the Bráhmanas who resembled their Indian counterparts to 
some extent, though even in them some of the important 
characteristics of the rigid Indian caste system like rules of 
endogamy, commensality and ceremonial purity were conspi- 
cuous by their absence. This rather exceptional position of the 
sacerdotal community vis-a-vis the other varnas in Cambodia 
is due to the fact —and Mabbett admits it—that there was 
a truly Indian'element among them. Moreover, the complex 
nature of the sacrificial profession and intellectual capability 
required for it tended to keep it limited to certain families, 
But not all the members of these families were appointed 
priests or teachers. A review of the varied vocations in which 
the members of the family of Steh Rauv'engaged themselves*’ 
or the restrictions regarding the appointment of teachers from 
among the members of the Karmantara and khmuk vrah -krala 
arcana in the Kompon Thom inscription*® would drive the 
point home. 

It is not established that varna in ancient Cambodia signi- 
fied a group which held land from the king as a community, 
that it was not a functional grouping, and that its member- 


47 ІС, Vol. VII, pp. 175-77. 
48 Ibid., Vol. II, p. 64. 
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- ship was commonly hereditary. On the other hand, a varna 
: was a division of society based on functions and was placed in 
different localities. Membership of these varnas was neither 
necessarily nor even generally hereditary. Land and persons 
attached to it were enjoyed by individuals or families as free- 
holds with royal condescension rather than as fiefs. Any per- 
son could be transferred by the king to any varna which act, 
however, did not entail any material loss to the individual 
concerned who continued to enjoy his property as before. 
Attention may be drawn to Mabbett's interpretation of 
certain terms, In the first place, the term varg-àérama as occur- 
ring in the inscription of Prasat Srane has been understood by 
hint as a ‘designation of the community of priests or learned 
‘men under the authority of Vagigvaradhipativarman’. Even 
then it cannot be denied that the expression lias been used 
in a very special sense. But what is more important is the fact 
that the Karsten Afi Vàgisvaradhipativarman, the auditor 
(stap vartamana) was a sabhapati of the first category (na eka).*” 
As such, he was a government officer. To regard the priestly 
community residing at the arama as subordinate to this officer 
will be doing little credit to it.» Though in many inscriptions 
the stap vartamana is a responsible temple-official,V , he is not 
so in the present inscription and may very well be regarded as 
the person entrusted with the exploitation of the estates of the 
asrama called Bhadresvaranivasa so that the priestly. commu- 
nity could meet the expenses of the foundation. Seen from this 
point of view, the term varn-atrama could refer only to the free 
men cultivating the lands of the aírama since the slaves 
(khitum) had no juridical personality and therefore could not 
be a party to any contract. 


49 Ibid., Vol. IV, p. 48. 
* [There is probably nothing unusual if such was the case.—Ed. ] 
`50 Ibid., Vol. III, p. 111 ; Vol. VI, p. 165. 
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With regard to the second inscription? where the term 
уагп-йіғата occurs in a restricted sense, Mabbett does not see 
any promotion of the people of Vap Mau. The whole trans- 
action, according to him, *looks like part of the operation of a 
feudal system in a fairly strict sense’ since the king was only 
exercising his right over land to bestow it to another favourite. 
But what he fails to see is that, so long as Vap Mau and his 
family were settled on the land of Vibheda, they were describ- 
ed as anak Kasten Sri-Mahidharavarman, i. е. the people 
‘depending on the Kamsten. In other words, the king had feud- 
al overlord-baron relationship with this latter, while Vap Mau 
and his family were reduced to the position of serfs. When the 
king installs his family on the land of Rangol, it no longer re- 
tains its status of serfs, but is elevated to the position of free 
tenants, True, strictly speaking, it was a feudal operation ; but 
that does not invalidate the contention that the status of the 
family of Vap Mau underwent a change for the better, which 
explains its assignment to varn-asrama. 

In the appellation of varga to Khmdp and Aücen in the 
inscription of Prasat Lak Nan," Mabbett finds ‘a local сот. 
munity’ ‘disposing of land in exactly the same way as are 
varnas in many other inscriptions ; it is as if the terms were 
interchangeable’. As a matter of fact, varga khmap signifies 
‘group of cutters (Кар, to cut khmap) and is thus the name of 
a functional group. The inscription actually mentions. the 
khlog jnval khmap (chief of the salaried persons of the section 
of cutters). Aficen, on the other hand, is a toponym as may be 
deduced from the analogy of Jen Айсеп occurring in the ins- 
cription of Vat Damnak.9 This again would reinforce our con- 
tention that society in ancient Cambodia was divided on consi- 


51 Ibid. Vol. VI, p. 61. 
52 Ibid.. Vol. IV, p, 103 
53 Ibid.. p. 163. 
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derations of functionand place of origin or of work. For group- 
ings of both these types, the terms varna and varga have been 
used. The term varga, however, was more commonly used in 
connexion with geographical groupings. It appears that, after 
the reorganization of the varpa system effected by Siryavarman 
‘I, а varga comprised the functional groups of certain neighbour- 
ing localities and was placed under the control of one individual 
after whose name the varga came to be known. In one ins- 
cription of Bantay Ргау® dated 1002 or 1012 A. D., the Kams- 
ten named Sri-Narapatindravarman offered some slaves to a 
Sivalinga. These slaves he received from many people among 
whom figure those forming his varga. They include Vap Nos 
of Pralày, Vap A..., pradhdna of the country (sruk) of Karel, 
Vap In of Jaroy and Vap Ten of Gajapura who held the office 
of khloñ jnval smeva йер.% (n another inscription from the 
same place, we learn that the same Kamsteñ received slaves 
from some others of his varga. These are named as Lon Vrai 
Krapas Vyadhapura (Le. the dignitary holding the title Lori 
and stationed at the locality called Forest of Cotton in [ ће 
district of ] Vyadhapura) and Vap Go of Sthala Ji who was 
mila kanmyan parre." In still another inscription from Ban- 
tay Prav,9 the varga of the Kamsteñ comprised khlos vala 
Rudrapada, an individual from the mountain (anak vnam), 
the chief of merchants in the service of the king (khloñ jnval 
vanik) and the chief of the regiment (or of the department of 


54 Сї, e.g. Varga Sresthapura (ibid., Vol. YI, p. 104); Varga Dhruva- 
pura (ibid, Vol. IV, р. 143) ; Varga Vyadhapura and Varga Amoghapura 
(ibid., Vol. 11, pp. 143-44) ; Varga Vairata (ibid., p: 143), etc. 

55 Ibid, Vol. IIT, pp. 57-61. 

56 5теуа, derived from seva, seems fogsignify servants and dep, if it is 
related to modern foeup, may stand for ‘recent’, i.e. junior. The whole ex- 
pression may thus mean chief of the salaried people of the section of junior 
servants. ` 

57 Ibid., Vol. III, pp. 61-64. 

58 lbid., Vol. VI, pp. 226-27. 
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forced labour) who was also the chief of the district of Vya- 
dhapura (Khloñ vala khloñ тауа Vyadhapura). 

For the use of varga to signify a vocational group, reference 
may be made to the inscription of Prasat Khtom." In the 
determination of the varna status of Vrah Kamraten Ай Rajen- 
drapandita, the inscription states that, to begin with, he was 
assigned by Jayavarman IV to the corps of young servants 
(Kanmyan pamre) which is well known asa varna designation. 
But later he was transferred by Suryavarman I to the Mariga- 
lartha-varga. According to the translation of Coedes, he even 
became its mz/a.9* There is, however, nothing іп the inscrip- 
tion to suggest that the various Rajendrapanditas belonged to 
one and the same family. Indeed what Mabbett presumes in 
this respect has been taken by him as an established fact the 
very next moment. 

Notice should also be taken of Mabbett's opinion regarding 
the use of the term mila. Coedes long ago observed the different 
usages of the word in Khmer inscriptions.® It is used to signify 
proprietary right over land,?' headship of a clan9* or family% 
and origin.4 It is well known that the first twenty members 


59 Loc. cit. 

59a Ibid., Vol. III, p. 123, note 2 ; see also BEFEO, Vol. VI, p. 75 ; Vol. 
XXV, p. 396. From the reference to many Rajendrapanditas, the hypothesis 
may be hazarded that it was a title given to all the subsequent mulas of the 
Mahgalürtha varga-varaa in the twelfth century A.D. 

60 ІС, Vol. IV, p. 148, note 4. 

61 Cf. such expressions as Zunyamula (Sdok Kak Thom, 4. 14) or nir- 
mula (Prasat Trapan Run, B, 1. 39, BEFEO, Vol. XXVIII, p. 68); also 
stele of Vat Samron, IC, Vol. VII, p. 131. For similar use of the word in 
India, see Derrett's article on Svat»a 1n Z. V. R., 1962. 

62 Prasat Khtom inscription, Joc. cit. 

63 BEFEO, Vol XXX VII, pp, 400, 402, 404, 

64 Tintidimula and Puspamula are the names of the sellers of plots of 
land in Prasan Vrai and Rmmyat (Inscriptions sanskrites de Campa et dw 
Cambodge, No. XVIII, p. 156). 
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of each of the two newly created varnas of Karmantara and 
khmuk vrah krala arcana are called mūla.® But the appellation 
mila has been given to later members of the varnas as well.* 
It will be seen that the term mila did not indicate a hierar- 
chical position in the varna division, but was nevertheless a 
recognition of some sort of distinction. It is possible that the 
miilas were descended from the original families constituting a 
Varna group, and in every generation only one from each such 
family, still practising the profession assigned to the varna, was 
given this status. But the mula was not necessarily the head of 
the family. Thus the Prasat Ben inscription?" mentions the 
miilas of the family of Sten Капу from the time of Jayavarman 
П to the reign of Siiryavarman I. But only two of the names 
mentioned in this list, viz. Mratati Khloñ Narapatindraditya 
and Sucisat are found in the genealogical table of the family 
prepared by Соейев. It will be absurd not to find the names 
of the mulas in this table had they really been heads of the 
family. On the other hand, since the mulas are listed accord- 
ing to reigns,9 it may be that the distinction of mila was con- 
ferred by the kings which by the way would go to show the 
extent of royal control in the determination of varnq status and 
the distinction of individual in its fold. It will be seen that, 
since the varna division had a twofold charactcr, viz. functional 
and territorial, the mülas are also sometimes mentioned with 


65 Loc. cit. 

66 Coedes is not quite correct to say that the term mula is applied in . 
the inscription of Prasat Car (northern pier) to any member of the corpora- 
tion of mustiyuddha (IC, Vol. LV, p. 148, note 4). As amatter of fact, Vap Go 
is called a mula; but Vap Amfta and Vap Jas who were members of his 
family (kule) are not given this appellation. ` 

67 IC, Vol. VII, p. 177. 

68 Ibid., facing p. 164. 

69 Loc.cit. ` 
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the precision of functions"? and localities," or combining both 
the principles.” 

Before concluding this discussion, an attempt should be 
made to clarify certain misunderstandings. First, in summing 
up the position taken by us in our article on the Cambodian 
varnas, Mabbett makes it appear as if we wrote, "there were 
at least ten castes into which society was divided." But simple 
calculation would show that the number from the Kompon 
Thom inscription should be at least twelve (seven varnas from 
which the members of the two new varnas of Karmantara and 
khmuk vrak kralā arcana were recruited --three high varnas of 
the people of the principal sazjaks holding parasols with 
golden shafts--the two new varnas). As a matter of fact, we 
stated that the three good varnas of the sañjaks holding para- 
sol with golden shaft ‘are to be contrasted with an unspecified 
number of ordinary varnas’.”® Secondly, there is a little mis- 
take in his understanding of our statement regarding the people 
who were eligible to take the womenfolk of the varnas of Kar- 
mantara and khmuk vrah kralà arcana. The people ofthe sañ- 
jaks who were ‘candidates for parasol with golden shaft? were 
forbidden to take their women.” Thirdly, though Khmer ins- 
criptions generally mention groups of people with relations to 
some establishment or person,’ it is in no way clear why the 
expression Devipurasthajanata in the inscription of Prah Ko 


70 Cf. mula kanmyañ pamre (Prasat Kok Po, pier V, loc. cit.) ; kule ta 
' mula пй barn na vrah camara (IC, Vol. IV, pp. 106-67) ; mula chmam vrah 
- krala phdam (ibid., p. 113), etc. 

71 Cf mula Rlam Dyañ (ibid., pp. 178-80) ; mula ta Isana ( ibid., Vol. 
III, pp. 95-96) ; mula Сак Svay (ibid., Vol. V, р. 135), etc. 

72 Cf.mulakanmyah pamre sruk Кагар Prasir (Prasat Kok Po, pier 
V, loc. cit.) ; mula mustiyuddha sruk Garnryat (Prasat Car, northern pier, 
loc. cit.), etc. 

73 .Loc. cit., p, 25. 

74 IC, Vol. I, pp. 189-94, v. 16. 

75 Cf. anak Bhadrapattana (ibid., Vol. V, р. 89). 
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should not be taken to mean people living at Devipura. Here 
emphasis is clearly on the geographical aspect of the descrip- 
tion. In the sense Mabbett likes to understand it, the text 
should have given something like vinaya-kula-bandhavah in 
place of Devipurastha-janatd. 


п 
I, W. MABBETT 


My article is published (above, pp. 4ff.) in its unrevised 
state, not as it was intended to be. I was unable to take advan- 
tage of Mr. Chakravarti's valuable comments. 

This is not the place to engage in any detailed analysis. 
Clearly, Mr. Chakravarti's careful study of Khmer epigraphy 
contributes much to our understanding of terms such as varna, 
varga, müla, and perhaps varn-asrama. May be, however, it 
may still be questioned whether the basic contention of my 
article should be discarded : namely, that, in creating, main- 
taining and manipulating varnas, Cambodian rulers were not 
thereby displaying totalitarian authority over the whole of 
society—engaging in social engineering. 

Three points may be briefly offered : 


1. We are entitled to question how far the tidy Indian- 
style categories used by the Brahmanical composers of the ins- 
eriptions reflect an equally orderly and ordered social reality. 
Cambodian society may have been as autonomous, diffuse 
and difficult.to govern then as it was in the nineteenth century. 
Statements that groups of people were arranged or placed in 
one way or another are as likely to be descriptive as pres- 
criptive. 

2. We are also entitled to question whether the popula- 
tion figuring in the inscriptions is usefully to be thought of as 
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h total population consisting of all ranks of society, or 
whether the people, who donate quantities of land and slaves 
for pious purposes, have dealings with the king, receive 
appointments from him, and so forth, are just a narrow élite. 
If the latter.is the case, then the fact that the king creates and 
manipulates groups of them need not mean that he exercises 
totalitarian power. | 

3. Itremains difficult to resist the impression that the 
functions designated by the names of the varnas are largely 
ceremonial or honorary. The vargas are not agricultural vill- 
ages or groups of agricultural landlords, as we might expect if 
they were groups of the population at large ; they are mostly 
ranks of people with appointments round the court. Many of 
these appointments may have involved actual work, such as 
painting, guarding doors, waiting or royalty, and the like ; 
but, where they are not anyway ambiguous, the varza names 
accord with the description of them as partly ceremonial 
appointments carrying dignity and honours. To say that a king 
created and controlled varnas need thus mean only that he 
created and controlled royal appointments. 

Therefore the evidence about varnas seems to offer little 
positive help to the thesis that, whereas Indisn rulers had 
ritually confined powers, their Cambodian counterparts were 
politico-religious despots. 

Iam grateful to Mr. Chakravarti for his comments, and to 
the Journal of Ancient Indian History for the opportunity 
to add this postscript to my article. - 


ENDOWMENTS IN FAVOUR OF EARLY BUDDHIST 
MONASTERIES IN BENGAL AND BIHAR 


SM. PUsPA NIYOGI 


Fa-hien in the 5th century A.D. noticed the prosperous 
condition of the monasteries in Indian territories and *of con- 
siderable real property and assets held by them’. He adds 
that *the kings of these countries, the chief men and house- 
holders, have raised viharas for the priests, and provided for 
their support by bestowing on them fields, houses and gardens 
with men and oxen.’ These grants were embodied, as 
mentioned by Fa-hien, in title-deeds which *were prepared and 
handed down from one reign to another’; ‘no one’, "he says, 
*has ventured to withdraw them, so that till now there has 
been no interruption'.! Fa-hien clearly states that this was, in 
fact, the general custom all over India—-*in all places this is 
the case’.? 

Less than three centuries later, I-tsing visited some of the 
monasteries of Northern India and reported that “the Indian 
monasteries possess special allotments of land’.* About the 
monastery of Nalanda in particular, [-tsing states, “ ‘The land 
jn its possession contains more than two hundred villages. 


. They have been bestowed upon the monastery by kings of many 


generations! The testimony of Hwui-li is also or similar 
lines. He says that *the king of the country respects and 


I Si-yu-kl, p. xxxviii ; Legge, The Travels of Fa-hien, p. 43. 
2 Loc.cit. i 
3 A Record of the Buddhist Religion, trans. Takakusu, p. 193. 
4 Ibid., p. 65. In the 13th century, the Nalanda monastery was financially 
helped by king Buddhasena of Bodhgaya and a rich lay Bráhmana named 
Jayadeva (Roerich, Biography of Dharmasvamin, р. xx). 
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honours the priests' and refers to the remission of the revenue 
of about hundred villages in favour of the convent. He further 
speaks of private donations received daily from two hundred 
householders in these villages, the total amounting to several 
hundred piculs (1 picul being equal to 1334 1bs) of ordinary 
rice together with several hundred catties (1 catty-- 160 lbs) in 
weight of butter and milk.5 

Feeding of priests was regarded as a sacred duty as Hiuen- 
tsang says. Thus the king of ‘Central India’ undertook to pro- 
vide food for ‘forty priests of the congregation everyday’ in 
grateful memory of the founder of the Nalanda Sangharama.® 
In fact, there could be no stable foundation for a monastery 
without permanent endowments. We learn from a Chinese 
account that a Maharaja called Srigupta, identified by some 
with the founder of the Gupta family, built a temple for 
Chinese priests in North Bengal and, for its maintenance, 
endowed it with revenue of about twenty villages. This monas- 
tery was intended to encourage Buddhist studies by foreign 
scholars.” 

Epigraphic evidence is available regarding grants of land 
in favour of Buddhist monasteries and establishments, the in- 
come from which was earmarked for meeting the copt of daily 
worship with fruits, flowers, incense and lamps including the 
expenses of clothes, medicines, etc. reading and copying 
of manuscripts, upkeep of the monastery, various comforts 
of the revered Bhiksus, etc. Here a few details regarding allot- 


5 Beal, Life of Hiuen-tsiang, pp. 112-13. We are told that king 'Dhar- 
mapala endowed the university [of Vikramasila] with rich grants sufficing 
for the maintenance of 108 resident monks besides numerous non-resident 
monks and pilgrims’ (Vidyabhushan, Hist. Ind. Log., p. 519). The grants are 
left unspecified. 

6 Beal, Travels of Hiuen-tsiang, Vol. HI, pp. 384-85 ; cf. Watters, On 
Yuan Chwang’s Travels in India, Vol. П, p. 165 5 Si-yu-ki, Vol. 1I, p. 170. 
7 Si-yu-ki, p. x. 
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ments of land may be given in brief. Thus the Jagadishpur cop- 
per-plate grant of the year 128 (447-48 A. D.) records a small 
gift of land jointly by two individuals in favour of a Buddhist 
yihara at Gulmagandhika in North Bengal (Bangladesh)? The 
Gunaighar plate of Vainyagupta records the gift of 11 ра{аКа$ 
of land to the Agrama-vihara to be used for specified purposes.® 
The :Ashrafpur plate (A) records Devakhadga’s grant of 9 
patakas and 10 dronas of land. Plate (B) recordsa gift by 
prince Rajaraja, which consisted of 6 pajakas and 10 dronas 
of land to the monastery of Saünghamitra)? The Ratas of 
Samatata, as known from the Kailan inscription of king Śri- 
dhàrana, granted 41 pafakas of land dedicated to the Bhagavat 
Tathagataratna (Buddha) or Ratna-traya for similar purposes 
for the Arya-sangha (Buddhist monks)! The copper-plate of 
king Bhavadeva, issued from Devaparvata, records the grant 
of 74 patakas of land in favour of the Ratna-traya of the Ven- 


locality in which it was situated. This land was granted to- 
gether with udraiga.? The Nalanda copper-plate of the reign 
of Devapála records the assignment of the revenue of five 
villages in favour of the monastery built at Nalanda by Bala- 
putradeva, king of Sumatra, for the maintenance of monks and 
the copying of manuscripts.? The Buddhist monastery in the 
village of Bejakhanda at Pattikera received 20 dronas of land, 
as recorded in the copper-plate grant of Ranavankamalla 
Harikaladeva.'4 


8 FRM, Vol. I, No. 1, 1972, p. 32. 

9 IHQ, Vol. VI, 1930, pp. 55ff. 

10 MASI, No. 1, pp. 85ff. : cf. B. С, Sen, Some Historical Aspects of 
the Inscriptions of Bengal, pp. xvii-xviu. 

11 IHQ, Vol. XXIII, 1947, pp. 221ff, 

12 JAS, Letters, Vol. XVII, 1951, pp. 89ff. 

13 Ep. Ind, Vol. XVII, pp. 310ff. 

14 IHQ, Vol. IX, p. 222. 
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The evidence cited above from other sources seems to 
support Fa-hien’s picture of the prosperity of Buddhist monas- 
teries. The resident monks were free from any pecuniary .wor- 
ries specially because they also received additional gifts of all 
sorts from the people. Everywhere the resident priests had their 
chambers furnished with beds and mattresses and were liberally 
provided with food, drink and clothes.5 From Fa-hien we 
learn that, when the priests received their normal dues, these 
were supplemented by offerings made by prominent persons 
as well as individual householders including Brahmanas. It is 
interesting to note that priests also presented gifts to one 
another.1® Hiuen-tsang says in his account of Nalanda that they 
were so abundantly supplied with clothes, food, bedding, 
medicines, etc., that they needed no further help. In the opi- 
nion of this pilgrim, they were thus generously helped to pro- 
mote the cause of learning to which they were devoted.’ 

Monasteries also contained gardens in which fruits and 
flowers required for their every day use were grown. Some- 
times gifts of a special nature were made in favour of monks. 
Thus the Nalanda stone inscription of the reign of Yagovarma- 
deva records that the son of the minister of the said king, 
Malada, came to Nalanda, made some offerings to the resident 
monks and donated for their use an abode (layana) on the 
bank of the зітеат.! From the account of Dharmasvamin we 
learn that a rich man named Jayadeva ‘erected a seat adorned 
with precious stones, which had a curtain called sa-ha-li (pre- 
tection against mosquitoes). Dharmasvamin says that most of 


15 Si-yu-ki, p. xxxviii. 
16 Ibid., p. xxxix. 


17 Beal, Life, p. 112. 
18 Ep. Ind, Vol. XX, p. 237. Malada gave to'the assembly of monks 


everyday ghee, curd and rice with various preparations, and also pure and 
perfumed water as well as a lamp. 
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the wealthy people were obliged to honour the Buddha in a. 
similar manner.!? 

In this way monasteries came to own lands, villages, pas- 
turage, cattle, etc., for the maintenance of their resident Bhik- 
sus. Big monasteries with their own property of various kinds 
were able not only to attain self-suffiiciency, but were also in 
a position to extend their power and influence in their respec- 
tive localities. 

No question of .individual ownership was involved. The 
property was to be held entirely on a collective basis (i.e. by 
the Sangha as a whole ). According to the Vinayapitaka, tilling 
was prohibited for a Buddhist monk personally for his own sake; 
but he was allowed to till for the Sahgha. A share of the pro- 
duct was to be reserved for the monastic servants and others 
including their families, by whom the land was actually tilled. 
The produce of the land was to be divided into six parts, of 
which one should be levied by the Sangha. The Sangha must 
provide the bulls for tilling the land, but had no other respon- 
sibility. Sometimes the division of the product was to be modi- 
fied according to the seasons.*? 

It appears that this system of tilling of the soil and distri- 
bution of shares of the produce meant for the intermediaries, 
did not always give satisfactory results due to the people’s 
greed and dishonesty. Hence the responsibility was taken up 
by the priests themselves who got everything done through 
their own employees, male and female.” 

While describing the activities of the Bha-ra-ta monastery 
at Tamralipta, I-tsing** gives us some details about monastic 
property. He noticed some tenants waiting in a compound out- 
side the monastery dividing vegetables into three portions, one 


19 Roerich, op. cit., pp. 90-91, 

20 Cf. Takakusu, op cit , p. 61. 

21 Ibid. p. 61. 

22 Ibid., р. 62. [ Read ‘Pradipa’ for ‘Pradipa’,—Ed. ] 
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of which was being presented to the priests and the remaining 
two thirds kept apart for themselves I.tsing was unable to 
understand what all this meant and asked Mahayana Pradipa 
to explain it. The latter replied that, according to their sacred 
doctrine, which they strictly followed, Buddhist priests were 
not allowed to cultivate land themselves, Hence they had to 
arrange for its cultivation by others who got two-thirds of the 
produce as their lawful share. It is to be noted that there is 
a discrepancy in his accounts with regard to the share of the 
priests. The priests, who supplied bulls, got one-sixth, while 
those of the monastery situated in Tamralipta, which is special- 
ly mentioned, got one-third, which is higher than the 
former rate. It may be assumed that the Tamralipta organisa- 
tion also supplied bulls required for cultivation. Itis not un- 
likely that, out of what they got from the actual tiller, some 
portion had to be set apart for the domestic servants of the 
monastery also. Rates may have varied in different localities. 

Hiuen-tsang records an interesting story about Silabhadra. 
He is described as a member of the royal family of Samatata ; 
he received the gift of a city from its king (i.e. the assign- 
ments of the revenue derived from it) as a reward for his suc- 
cess in a religious controversy with a renowned scholar from 
the south, in which he took part as a pupil of Dharmapala. 
He is said to have built a monastery near the Gunamati monas- 
tery out of the gift, and made a permanent endowment in its 
favour out of the assigned revenue.?? 

23 Watters, op. cit., Vol. ЇЇ, p. 110; Si-yu-ki, Vol. II, p. 110; Beal, 
Travels, Vol. ILI, pp 310-42. There is difference of opinion among scholars 
regarding the correct interpretation of the statement, 'and endowed it with 
the revenues of the town’. Julien understood It to mean ‘that Silabhadra 
gave the inhabitants of this city as slaves to his monastery’ (Watters, ор. 
cit., Vol. II, p. 110) Watters refers to it as ‘the revenue derived from the 
city’. Beal says, ‘Of the houses of the to vn, [ understand it to mean that the 
revenues of the Sangharama were derived from the rentals of the place, not 
that the people or the inhabitants were bound to the service of the priests’ 
(Travels, Vol YIT, p. 342, note 59). It, is clear from the above that the 


vast and magnificient monastery built by Silabhadra was maintained out of 
the revenue of the gift land or villages. 


INDDLOGICAL NOTES 
D. C, SIRCAR 


14. Kalinza-Mahisak-adhipati 

The Prakrit inscription from Guntupally in the West Goda- 
vari District of Andhra Pradesh belongs to the Mahamegha- 
vahana king Sada who is described as Kal/ga-M ahisak-àdhipati 
(Kaliiga-Mahisak-adhipati). i.e. the lord of both the Kalihga and : 
Mahisaka countries. While editing the inscription in the Journal 
of Ancient Indian History, Vol. ТЇЇ, pp. 30ff., we drew attention 
to the mention of Mahisaka and observed, “For the various 
locations of the Mahisa or.Mahisaka country, see N. L. Dey, 
Geographical Dictionary, p. 120. None of the theories, how- 
ever, locates the territory near Kalinga." It now appears that 
the views quoted are not adequate. 

Prakrit Mahisaka - Sanskrit Mahisaka seems to be identi- 
cal with the kingdom of Mahimsaka mentioned in the works 
of Pali literature, e.g., Sarkhapala* and Bhimasena? Jatakas. It 
was situated near Mt. Candaka, and the Bodhisattva lived 
there in a hermitage standing at the bend of the river Kanna- 
panna (Krsnavarna or Krsnavenva) where it left Lake Sankha- 
pala. Ajjuna of the Mahimsaka country (cf. Arjuna of Mahis- 
mati) ruled from the city of Keka and king Sakula from a city 
named after himself and situated near Lake Manusiya. The 
Bhimasena Jataka mentions the Bodhisattva as living for 
sometime in the Mahimsaka country in his birth as Cila- 
Dhanuggaha-pandita (Ksudra-Dhanurgraha-pandita). Mahir- 
saka is also mentioned in a few other works of Pali literature. 


1 Op.cit., p. 31, note 2. 
2 Jütaka, Vol. V, No. 524. 
3 Ibid., Vol. I, No. 346. 
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Thus the Sammohavinadani* mentions it as an example of а 
country which experienced frequent cold waves.® 

C. S. Gupta identifies the river Kannapanna, running 
through the Mahimsaka country, with the Penganga or Pain- 
ganga® which rises near the eastern boundary of Khandesh at 
lat. 20° 31’ 30’, long. 76° 2’ and, flowing through Berar for 
about 200 miles generally in an easterly direction, falls ihto the 
Wardha river on the right side, at lat. 19° 53’ 20°, long 79° 11’ 
30”. 

It may, however, better be identified with the Wainganga 
(Venvaganga) which rises in the Seoni District (Madhya Pra- 
desh) at lat. 22? 25', long. 79? 8', passes through the Bhandara 
and Chanda Districts and joins the Wardha at lat. 121° 51', long. 
79° 39’ to fall into the Godavari, through the joint Wainganga- 
Wardha course (known as the Pránhita) at Sironcha at lat. 
18° 51’, long. 80° 1’. One has to note that the first part of both 
the names Penganga (Painganga) and Waingangà is equivalent 
to Benva or Venva. It is also well known that the Kanhan, 
which runs through the Bhandara District and joins the Wain- 
ganga on the right side at lat. 219 5’, long. 79° 40’, is identified 
by some writers with the Kanhabernna (Krsnavenva) mention- 
ed in the Hathigumpha inscription of the Kalinga king Khara- 
vela. Thus there are several rivers in the above region that 
have names associated with Benva (Venva) or Krsnavenva 
Since, however, the name of Mt. Candaka (Sanskrit Candraka), 
associated in literature with the Mahimsaka or Mahisaka 
country, reminds us of the name of the Chanda District 
through which the Wainganga passes and which lies to the 
immediate north of the East Godavari District that must have 
formed a part of the ancient Kalinga country, itis better to 


4 PTS, p. 4. 

5 Malalasekera, Dictionary of Pali Proper Names, Vol. II, p. 582. 
6 Dharmadipa, Nagpur, No. 8, pp. 72, 77. 

7 Sircar, Select Inscriptions, Vol. I, 1965, p. 225, text line 4. 
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identify Mt. Candaka with the Chanda hills and to locate the 
Mahimsaka (Mahisaka) kingdom of Pali literature about the 
present Chanda District of Maharashtra. 

Thus the Jataka literature helps us in locating a Mahim- 
saka or Mahisaka country as lying in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the country of Kalinga. 


15. The Yavanas and Mathura 


It is well known that the Greeks, called *Yavana' in Indian 
literature (although the word was later used to indicate any 
foreign people), became rulers of the old Achemenian empire 
of Western Asia in the latter half of the fourth century B. C. 
and that Bactria in Northern Afghanistan wasa province of 
the West Asian empire governed by Yavana viceroys till the 
middle of the third century B.C, when the Bactrian Greeks 
founded an independent kingdom. This Yavana kingdom of 
Bactria became powerful, and soon its kings not only became 
the rulers of considerable parts of Western and North-Western 
India, but even succeeded in spreading their political influence 
over a much wider area of Nothern India? As will be seen 
below, there is early evidence of Mathura's contact with the 
Yavanas apparently of Bactrian origin ; but as yet there is no 


8 SeeSircar in The Age of Imperial Unity, ed. R. C. Majumdar, pp. 101 
ff. Cf “The Greeks who occasioned its (Bactria’s) revolt became so powerful 
by means of its fertility and advantages of the country that they became 
masters of Ariana and India, according to Apollodorus of Artemita (c. 130- 
87 B. C. according to Tarn). Their chiefs, particularly Menander (if he 
really crosed the Hypanis to the east and crossed the Isamus), conquered 
more nations than Alexander. These conquests were achieved partly by 
Menauder, partly by Demetrius, son of Euthydemus, king of the Indians." 
**Of the eastern parts of India, then, there have become known to us all 
those parts which lie this side of the Hypanis (Vipšša), and also any parts be- 
yond the Hypanis of which an account has been added by those who, after 
Alexander, advanced beyond the Hypanis, as far as the Ganges and Pali- 
bothra (Pataliputra) " See Strabo quoted by Majumdar, Classical Accounts 
of India, pp. 257, 286. 
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evidence of their rule at Mathura for any considerable period 
-of time or of the inclusion of Mathura in the Yavana king- 
dom established by the Indo-Bactrians in the Punjab-Sind re- 
gion. It Is interesting to note in this connection that the early 
coins of Mathura do not exhibit Yavana fabric and devices 
and that the Saka Satrap Rafjuvula (с. 1-15 A. D.), who 
originally ruled somewhere in the region to the west of U. P. 
.and issued coins with Greek fabric and devices and Greek and 
Kharosthi legends, began to issue coins of the indigenous 
Mathura fabric, with legend in Brahmi, after the establishment 
of his power at Mathura.® 

There are two well-known passages associating Mathura 
with the Yavanas, one in the Yugapurana section of the Gargi- 
samhita and the second in the Hathigumpha inscription of king 
Kharavela of the Kalihga country in the coastal region of 
Orissa and Andhra Pradesh. While describing the Yavana or 
Bactrian Greek invasion of Northern India as far as ‘the city 
of flowers’ (i.e. Puspapura or Pataliputra, the Maurya capital 
identified with modern Patna in Bihar) in the east, the Gargi- 
Samhita has the following stanza— 

tatah Sáketam = akramya Patficalàn = Mathuram | tatha | 

Yavana dusja-vikranta prapsyanti Kusumadhvajam | | 
which says that the Yavanas would reach Kusumadhvaja 
(either Puspapura or in its neighbourhood) after having in- 
vaded or seized or subdued Saketa, the Paficala country or 
people and Mathura.!? This invasion was very probably led by 
Demetrius, son of Euthydemus of Bactria, and took place 
shortly after the death of Saliguka about 200 B. C. It is well 
known that the Yavanas had to leave U. P. and Bihar after 


9 Cf. The Age of Imperial Unity, p. 134 and note. 

10 Cf. id, pp. 106-07 ; also Sircar in JRAS, 1963, pp. 4f. If it is be- 
lieved that Pancalat is changed to Patcalan in sandhi, the Yavanas are 
here represented as having subdued S&keta and Mathura fron their base in 
Paricála. 
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Some years owing partly to the onslaughts of Pusyamitra 
Sunga and partly to the struggle of Demetrius for the 
recovery of the Bactrian throne which, in the mean time, had 
been usurped by the Bactrian Greek chief named Eucratides. 
The exact position of Mathura during the few years of 
Yavana occupation of parts of U. P. and Bihar about the be- 
ginning of the second century B.C. cannot be determined with 
the help of the meagre information provided by the Gargi- 
samhita. 

The Hathigumpha inscription in the Udayagiri hills near 
Bhubaneswar in the Puri District of Orissa, which was issued 
by king Kharavela of Kalihga probably about the close of 
the first century B.C., has the following passage in line 8— 

епа ca ka*mapadana-samnádena--.sena-vàhane vipamucituir 
Madhuram apayato Yavana-raja Dimita which may be rendered 
into Sanskrit as—etena са karm-apadana-samnadena (duskara- 
karma-sampádana-sabdena)-- sena-vahanam [bhayat] vipramok- 
tuh Madhuram (Mathuram) apayatak (palayitak) Yavanarajah 
Dimitah™ 
° This seems to suggest that the successful military exploits 
of Kháravela in the Patna-Gaya region of Bihar caused terror 
in the mind of the Yavana king who fled to Mathura to reas- 
sure his forces there. The passage may imply that the Yavana 
king was leading an expedition against some region to the east 
of Mathurà from his base at the said city. It may also suggest 
that the Yavana king's army was afraid to fight with Khara- 
vela’s forces and that is why he fled to distant Mathura which 
was his capital. However, the evidence of Rafijuvula's coins, 
referred to above, would probably go against a lasting associa- 
tion of the Greeks with Mathura. 

There is a controversy about the date of Khaàravela 
and the identity of the Yavana king. Some scholars think that 


11 See Sircar, Select Inscriptions, Vol. I, 1965, p. 216. ' 
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Khaàravela flourished in the first half of the second century 
B.C. and that Yavanaraja Dimita was no other than the Bac- 
trian king Demetrius, son of Euthydemus, while others, who 
are inclined to assign Kharavela to the last quarter of the 
first century B. C, regard Dimita as a later Indo-Greek ruler 
of the Eastern Pupnjab.? In any case, it appears, as we have 
indicated above, that Mathura was under the temporary occu- 
pation of the Yavana king. 

Recently we have come across some literary references to 
a Yavana king's association with Mathura very probably 
alluding to the occupation of the place by an Indo-Greek 
ruler. The Prakrit expression Јайпа-гауа (Yavana-raja) is 
noticed in the early Jain work Nisithasutra and his association 
with Madhura (Mathura) is found in its commentary called 
Cirni. The date of neither of the works is definitely known, 
though the Sūtra may be assigned roughly to the age of the 
Imperial Guptas and the tradition in both the works appear to 
be borrowed from some earlier source. 

The verse and commentary, both in Prakrit, run as fol- 
lows : 

“para-pakkho u sa-pakkhe bhaito jai hoi Jauna-raya u | 

tam puna atisayanant dikkhamti vikaranam naun | |” 

“para-pakkho sa-pakkhe йи о jaha Madhurae Jatna-rayé | 

akkhanagam jaha jogamamgahesu | 

evam atisayandni jati uvasarhto to dikkhamti | 

anuvasamto eseya bhayana | 

anatisato na dikkhamti | 

dikkhamti ya avigarinam natum j^? 

The interesting passage in the commentary is--para-pak- 
kho sa-pakkhe duttho, jaha Madhurae Јайпа-гауа which stands 
for Sanskrit para-paksah sva-pakse dusjah yatha Mathurayam 
12 The Age of Imperial Unity, pp. 213ff. 


13 Nlfithasutram with Cur ni, ed. Amar Chandra and Kanhaiyalal, Agra,. 
Vol. III, verse 3689. 
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Yavanarājah. This may be rendered into English as—“A parti- 
san of the enemy is a false friend at one’s own side just as the 
Yavana-rāja proved to be at Mathurā.” The episode alluded 
to in the Nifithasütra commentary is unknown to us, but must 
have been well known to the Jain authors from some recorded 
tradition. It appears, however, to refer to a Yavana king who 
was a partisan of the enemy of the king of Mathura, but was 
accepted on the latter's side, for which the Mathura king had 
to suffer. It will be interesting if more details of the lost story 
can be traced in other works in the vast field of Indian litera- 
ture. In the absence of any corroboration, it will no doubt be 
unwise to identify the Yavana king mentioned in tbe above 
story with the Yavana-raja known from the Hathigumpha in- 
scription of Kharavela, though that is not altogether improb- 
able, 


Early Jain tradition seems to be persistent in associating 
Mathurà with a Yavana king even though it may be, at least 
in part, due to a confusion between Jauna (Yavana) and 
Jana (Yamuna), the river on which the city of Mathura 
stands. A Jaüna (Yavana) king of Mahura (Mathura) is stated 
to have assasinated à monk named Danda in a park called 
Jaiinavamka (Yamunavakra) and later on became a monk him- 
self. The story is alluded to in the Avasyakaniryukti,* Avasya- 
Касӣғпі 25 Avaíyakavitti'* by Haribhadra, Bhagavativrtti*’ by 
Abhayadeva, and Maragasamzdhi.? See also Prakrit Proper 
Names compiled by Mehta and Chandra and edited by Mal- 
vania, Vol. I, p. 267 (where Јайпа is perhaps wrongly Sanskrti- 
ised as Yamuna) ; Vol. II, p. 590 (where the king is correctly 
mentioned as a Yavana). Although it is difficult to be sure on 


14 Vijaydan Suri Jain Series, Surat, verse 1277. 

15 Rishabhdeo Keshrimal, Ratlam, Vol. II, p. 155. 
16 Agamoday Samiti, Bombay, p. 667. 

17 Agamoday Samiti, Bombay, p, 491. 

18 Agamoday Samiti, Bombay, verse 465. 
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the point, the same story of the Yavana occupation of Mathura 
seems to be reflected in the different Jain 'commentaries so 
that the Yavana king mentioned here may be the same as the 
ruler referred to in the Nisithacurni. А king of Mathura, by 
name Jaünasena (Yavanasena) is mentioned in the Visesavasya- 
kabha;yavptti? by  Koty-acarya, He may be the same 
ruler. 


16. The Brahmavaivarta Purána and the Vaidya Community 
of Orissa. 


Although the Brahmavaivarta Purána is an old work, its 
present text must have been composed in Eastern India about 
the fourteenth or fifteenth century A.D.*° There is a story in it 
which associates the Vaidya community indirectly with the 
Godavari river, i.e. probably with the present East and West 
Godavari Districts in the coastal areas of Andhra Pradesh." 
According to the story, a Brahmana’s wife was enjoyed by the 
god Agvinikumara, son of the Sun-god, when she was ona 
tour of pilgrimage, and gave birth to a son who later became 
the progenitor of the Vaidyas. On her return home with the 
child, she told the story to her husband , but the angry Brah- 
mana drove the woman and her child out of his house. The 
woman then performed penances and turned herself into the 
river Godavari—sarid—babhiiva yogena 5а ca Godavari smrta, 
We are further told that Aávinikumara then taught his son the 
science of medicine and various arts and spells. The Brahmana 
son of the god also learnt astrological calculations and took 


19 Rlshabhdeo Keshrima], Ratlam, p.7294. 

20 Al Birtini mentions the Brahmavaivarta about 1030 A.D. (Sachau, 
Alb, Ind., Vol. I, p. 131). It mentions the Jola (Persian Julah2) i.e. the 
community of Muhammadan weavers. (I. 10. 121). This community could 
not have been formed in Bast India before the Muslim conquest of the 
thirteenth century A.D. 

21 I. 10. 123ff. 
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fees for his predictions, so that he.became known as an astro- 
loger fallen from the dharma of the Vedas. Scholars generally 
regard the Vaidya and Ganaka of the Brahmavaivarta Purana 
as two different communities ; but as we shall see below, there 
is an East Indian community that follows the profession of 
both the physican and the astrologer. 

The text of the Purana runs as follows : 

putram сікйза-{азігай = ca páthayamasa yatnatah | 

nana-Silpaj = ca šastrañi=ca svayam sa Ravinandanah || 

Vipras = ca jyotir-gananad = vetanac = ca nirantaram | 

veda-dharma-parityakto babhiva ganako bhuvi]| 
The word we have quoted in the second half of the first stanza 
as Jastra is found in some manuscripts as sastra or mantra. 

The above story represents the Vaidyas as low class Brah- 
manas with the profession not only of the physician, but also 
of the astrologer. These Vaidyas cannot be identified with the 
Vaidya community of Bengal who call themselves Ambastha 
(though regarded as Sidra by the Brahmanas), claimed the 
status of the Vaisya in the eighteenth century and only recently 
claimed the status of the Brahmana. The Bengal Vaidyas are 
also only physicians and do not adopt other professions like 
that of an astrologer. The question of the Ambastha Kayas- 
thas of Bihar does not arise in this connection because they are 
never called Vaidya and represented as physicians. Moreover, 
the Ambastha is separately mentioned in the said Purana?2 as 
born of the union of the Brahmana and the Vaiásya. 

The Vaidyas of the Brahmavaivarta Purana cannot also be 
identified with the Vaidyas of Tamilaadu and Kerala, who are 
additionally called Pandita and Ambastha and follow the pro- 
fessions not only of a physician, but also of a priest and barber. 
We have elsewhere suggested that the crystallisation of the physi- 
cian community of Bengal into a caste was due, very considerably, 


22 1.10.18. This Ambastha may be the Ambastha Kayastha. 
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to the influx of South Indian Vaidyas, called Ambastha (and also 
Pandita), into Bengal during the age of the Palas who were 
matrimonially connected with the South and of the Senas who 
themselves »nigrated to Bengal from Karnata in South India.” 
There is no doubt that advanturers from the South flocked at 
the court of the South Indian Senas just as Muhammadan 
advanturers from all over the world rushed to the courts of 
the Muslim kings of India during the medieval period. 

It seems to us that the Vaidya community mentioned in the 
Brahmavatvarta Purana is really the degraded class of Brahmanas 
called Vaidya or Pandita and livingin the Ganjam District 
of Orissa and its neighbourhood. Their name Pandita connects 
them with the Vaidya-Ambastha-Panditas of Tamilnadu and 
Kerala, even though they do not claim to be Ambasthas, and 
they are apparently a link between the Vaidyas of South India 
and those of Bengal. South Indian ruling families and settlers 
are more numerous in Orissa than in Bengal, so that it is 
difficult to say whether the Orissan Vaidyas moved to Orissa 
for settling there or are the remnants of a group that were 
moving towards Bengal. In any case, we had no information 
about the Vaidyas of Orissa when we wrote about a Vaidya of 
the Sandilya-gotra named  Dandapánidatta mentioned in a 
Bhubaneswar inscription of 1218 A.D. and observed that, 
among the Vaidyas of Bengal, the Dattas belong usually to 
the four gotras, viz., Kausika, Каѓуара, Sandilya and Maud- 
galya.” Even now our information about the Vaidya-Panditas 
of Orissa is confined to the Madras Census Report of 1901 
and Thurston's Castes and Tribes of Southern India. We have as 


23 See Stud. Soc. Adm. Anc. Med. Ind., Vol. I, pp. 109ff. For their 
name Pandita, cf. Thurston, Tribes and Castes of Southern India, p. 53. Cf. 
also our ‘South Indians in Bengal’ in Social Life in Ancient India, ed. Sircar, 
pp. 110ff. 

24 Cf. Stud. Soc. Adm Anc. Med. Ind., op. cit., p. 120; Ep.'Ind., Vol. 
XXX, p. 234 and note. 
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yet no information about their family-names and gotras ; but 
whatever is known about them would suggest that they are 
the people referred to in the Brahmavaivarta Purana. 

The Madras Census Report, referred to above, represents 
tke Vaidya, (spelt Boyidyo) as, literally, a physician and asa 
sub-caste of the Pandita (spelt Pandito). Thurston's work?” 
also emphasises that there is really no difference between the 
Pandita and the Vaidya, since the same people is called 
Pandita in the Ganjam region, but Vaidya elsewhere. 

The Pandita is represented in the said Madras Census Re- 
port as the name of an Oriya caste of astrologers and physi- 
cians. It is stated that they wear the sacred thread, and accept 
drinkingswater only from the Bfahmanas and Gaudas. Again, 
the Gaudas are mentioned in the Madras Census Reports for 
1891 and 1901 as the great pastoral caste of the Ganjam Oriyas. 
We are told that like those of all the cowherd classes such as 
the Idaiyan of Tamilnadu, its members say that they are 
descended from the Yadava tribe in which Krsna was born. 
The majority of the Gaudas are cultivators, though evidence 
is supposed to prove that their traditional occupation was the 
keeping and breeding of cattle.? Thus the low-class Brahmana 
community of the Pandita astrologers and physicians take 
water from the Gauda cowherds. It is interesting to note in 
this connection that the water of the ‘Sollokhondia’ (one of 
the fourteen subdivisions of the Gaudas) is taken by all Oriya 
castes including the Brahmanas, though these latter do not 
accept water from the Brahmanas of Telugu or Tamil origin. 

The Vaidya-Panditas engage Brahmanas for their ceremo- 
nials. They do not drink liquor, but eat fish and mutton 
though not beaf and fowl. They have the designation 'Khadi- 
kara’ because, in making astrological calculations, they write 


25 Vol. I, p. 255. 
26 lbid, Vol. VI, p. 53. 
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figures on the floor with khadi or Chalk." In respect of this. 
profession, they resemble the astrologers of North India who 
are degraded Brahmanas called Ácàrya as well as Grahavipra, 
Maga and Sikadvipiya.2® 


17. Further Observations on the Skandar and Siyan Ins- 
criptions. | 
I am thankful to Dr. Asim К. Chatterjee for drawing my 
attention to the following stanzas of the Harivamsa (II. 125:31 
and 37), the second half of the former and the first half of the 
latter reminding us of verse 1 of the Skandar inscription (above, 
p. 4): 
(d) yo Visnuh sa tu vai Rudro yo Rudrah sa Pitamahah I 
eka murtis=trayo devā Rudra-Visnu-Pitamahah /] 
(2) kartr-karaga-kartárau kartr-karana-karakau | 
bh&ta-bhavya-bhavau deyau Narayana-Mahetyarau | | 
Unfortunately, there is not much help in respect of the 
difficult second stanza of the Skandar inscription although 
there is reference to agni in verses 31-35 of the same section of 
the Harivamsa, which run as follows : 
Agnim = Agnih paravistas = tu Agnir = eva yatha bhavet l 
tatha Visum pravisias = tu Rudro Visnumayo bhayet 1] 
Rudram = Авпітауаћ vidyad = Vişnuh Som гітакаћ 
smrtah | 
Agni-Som-atmakam c = aiva jagat sthavara-jahgamam / ] 
Because there are Arabic writings on the back of both the 
slabs of the Siyan inscription, my original impression was that 
the people responsible for the construction of the Dargah, in 
which the sjabs have been found, cut the inscribed stone into 
two halves in order to engrave two Arabic inscriptions on 
their reverse (cf. p. 42) ; but my friend Dr. Z. A. Desai who 
bas now studied the Arabic writings and whom I had the 


27 Loc.cit. 
28 Ер. Ind., Vol. XXXV, р. 95. 
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opportunity of meeting at the Bangladesh History Congress 
held at Dacca on the 12th, 13th and 14th May, 1973, informs 
me that, like the Sanskrit record, an Arabic inscription dated 
1220 A.D., had been originally incised on the reverse of the 
entire slab which was later cut into two parts and that, in this 
process, about four Arabic words were cut off. When I receive 
better impressions of the Sanskrit writing on both the slabs, it 
will be easy for me to determine the size of the stone lost 
in the process of cutting the original slab into “two because 
the record is written in verse and the loss of syllables in Sans- 
` , krit stanzas can be easily determined. 

1 Another interesting fact I learnt from Dr. Desai is that the 
Siyan Arabic inscription records the construction of a Muslim 
«religious establishment earlier than the present Dargah and 
that it is the earliest Muslim resord so far discovered in these 

' parts. It proves the inelusion of Ridha in the Muslim kingdom 

in е first quarter of the thirteenth century А. D. 


` ^4 


REMARRIAGE: OF WOMEN IN THE MAHAVASTU 


Asim KUMAR CHATTERJEE . 


Among the Smrti texts, at least two! recommend the 
remarriage of women.* The oft-quoted verse of the Paraía- 
rasmrti runs thus : 

naste mrte pravrajite khbe ca patite patau | 

pasicasy— àpatsu пӣгіратћ patir = anyo vidhiyate || 
The fact that in the well-known story of Nala and Damayanti, 
recorded in the Mahabharata (III, Chs. 52ff.), there is a refer- 
ence? to the heroine's proposed second svayamvara shows that 
remarriage was very much in vogue in ancient India.** In 
Damayanti's case, the first condition laid down by - Paragara 
and Narada, i.e. nasta (lost), was fulfilled. The story of four 
consecutive marriages? of Madhavi, the daugbter of king 
Yayati, for a limited period, also proves that remarriage of 
women was a well-known practice. In the historical period, 
we have the story of Candragupta II's marriage’ with Dhruva- 
devi, the wife of Rámagupta, recorded in Visakhadatta’s sixth- 
century play entitled Devicandragupta. The story of a king's 
romance and marriage with the wife of a merchant told in the 
Jain Harivarhía* (8th century) of Jinasena II also proves that, 

even as late as 783 A.D., remarriage of women was practised." 


~~ 


1 Parāśara, IV. 30; Narada, XII, 97. *{Cf. S. Bandyopadhyay, 
above, pp. 98-101.— Ed, ] 

2 АШ. 70. 24ff. ; see also III. 74. 81. 

3 Mbh., V, Chs. 116ff. 

** [ Cf.Srá'ssuspicion that Laksmana would obtain her after Rama’s 
death (Ram., IV. 59. 17). —Ed. ] 

4 Seemy paper on the Jam Harivamfa in Early History and Culture 
of the Jains, ed. D. C. Sircar, pp. 100ff. (p. 104). 

5 Seealso A. K. Chatterjee, above, Vol. IIT, p. 153. 
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None of the five conditions laid down in the above-quoted 
Smyti verse is, however, fulfilled in this case. 

Recently we have come across a passage in the Sanskrit 
Buddhist text Mahavastu, probably a pre-Christian work,* 
which supports the verse, quoted above. According to this 
passage, after the departure of Siddhartha from Kapilavastu,** 
both Devadatta and Sundarananda approached Ya&odharà 
individually and demanded her hand. Each of them addressed 
her in the following words : mama bhrata pravrajito, dgaccha 
mama agramahisi bhavisyasi, "my brother has become a re- 
cluse ; come and be my chief wife.” We have already seen that, 
among the five conditions for remarriage, pravrajyg is conspi- 
cuous by its presence. Yagodhara. it is needless to say, politely 
declined the offer of her brothers-in-law. But the passage in 
question definitely goes against the orthodox explanation of 
the stanza quoted above.’ 


6 Ed. К. G. Basak (Calcutta, 1964), Vol. II, pp, 96-97 ; ed. Senart, Vol. 
H, p. 69. 

* [The nucleus of the work may be as old as the 2nd century B.C. ; but 
it wasenlargedinthe4thcentury A.D. or later. It mentions Ніла, Cina-bhasa, 
Cinalipi and Hora-pathaka. See Winternitz, HIL, Vol. II, p. 247.—Ed.] 

** | Kapilavastu.—Ed. ] 

7 Cf,eg., Pardfarasmyti, Arya Sastra (Calcutta) ed., p. 13. 


DATE OF THE GORAKUI INSCRIPTION 
I 
KAMALAKANTA GUPTA 


Janab Muhammad Abu Talib, Assistant Professor of Ben- 
gali, Rajshahi University, published an article on the stone 
inscription in Bengali characters discovered in 1967 at Gorakui 
іп the Dinajpur District, Bangladesh, in the pages of the 
Bengali daily Ittefak of Dacca, dated the 3rd Magha, 1377 
B.S., together with a photographic illustration. He was kind 
enough to show me a photograph of this small inscription 
during the session of the Bangladesh History Congress held 
at Dacca from the 12th to the 14th May, 1973. 

Janab Abu Talib reads the date of the inscription occurring 
in lines 8-11 in the concluding part of the epigraph as the 
17th Magha of the Saka year 920, i. e. about 998 A. D. The 
forms of the letters as well as the numerals used in the record, 
however, appear to be of a much later period than the close 
of the tenth century A. D. Moreover, the Arabic word t¿rikh 
(found as tarikha in the penultimate line of the inscription) also 
suggests that the inscription must belong to the period of 
Muslim rule in Bengal. 

The date portion of the Gorakui inscription has been read 
by Janab Abu Talib as follows : 

8 ...Sama 
9 Varmmara Saka 
10 920 tarikha 
11 17 Magha ( /+) 
We are, however, inclined to read lines 9-11 as follows : 
9 Rumakara Sakara 
10 920 tarikha 
11 17 Maghasya ( [^ ) 
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Rumakara seems to mean ‘of Rumaka (i.e. Ruma or Rome)’ 
indicating the Khilafat of Turkey so that the Muhammadan 
era or Hijrt Salis indicated here, The word Saka (Saka) here 
does not mean the Saka era, but abda or year only. 

The Khalifa of the Muslim world was known in Bengal as 
the Padsha of Кіш (Rome) and the Muslim: as Turuk i(Turk). 
So, m the early part of Muslim rule in ‘Bengal, the expression 
Rumakara Saka might well mean the Musalmani or Hijri 
year. ; 
Thus in our opinion, the Gorakui inscription bears the 
date— Rumakara Sa(Sa)kara 920 tarikha 17 Maghasya, i.e. the 
17th of Magha in Hijri 920. This date falls in the early part of 
the 16th century, i.e. during Muslim rule in Bengal, and ex- 
plains clearly the presence of the Arabic word farikha (tarikh) 
and also the late forms of the characters of the inscription. 

The combination of Hijri era with the Bengali month in the 
date is no absurd peculiarity. Such things as month in one 
system and year in another are noticed in innumerable 
documents during the Muslim and early British periods in this 
part of the country. 


u 


D. C. SIRCAR 


Sometime in 1972, Janab Muhammad Abu Talib met me 
at the advice of Prof. Suniti Kumar Chatterji for my opinion 
on the date of the Gorakui inscription. I supported Prof. 
Chatterji’s doubt that the date cannot be so early as Saka 
920 (998.99 A.D.)since the characters of the inscription are 
late medieval. I 

At the 3rd Annual Conference of the Bangladesh History 
Congress held at Dacca on May 12-14, 1973, Janab Abu Talib 
was willing to read a paper on the said inscription at the morn- 
ing session on May 13, of which I happened to bs the President, 
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and Sri K. K. Gupta was also prepared to place his views on 
the subject, which he had previously published. Unfortunately, 
Janab Abu Talib's paper could not be read at the session 
owing to some technical difficulty; but he was kind enough 
to hand over to me a photograph of the interesting inscription, 
which I am publishing here for the benefit of scholars. 

As regards the controversy between Janab Abu Talib and 

___ Sri Gupta on the date of the Gorakui inscription, I have no 
doubt that Sri Gupta is right in considering the year as A. H. 
920 which corresponds to the period from the 25th February, 
1514 A.D., to the 14th February, 1515 A.D. The paleography 
of the epigraph fully supports this dating. The 17th of Magha 
in that year seems to have fallen on Saturday the 13th Jan- 
uary, 1515 A. D. - 

However what Sri Gupta reads as maka in Rumakara 
seems to me to be mi, ka in Sa(Sa)ka in the following word 
being totally different although the occurrence of different 
forms of the same letter in the same document is not 
altogether improbable. But it has to be emphasised that, even 
without any qualifying expression, the word taka, as attested by 
epigraphic records, may indicate any era not excluding the Hijri.' 
Apart from the fact that the Muhammadans were often men- 
tioned as 'Saka,? the word Saka or Saka in the sense of ‘a year’ 

_ or ‘an era’ is not only found in expressions like Vikrama-Saka 
or Vaikrama-Saka (ie. year of the Vikrama era Salivahana- 
taka or -!аКа (i.e. year of the era of the Saka named Saliva- 
hana) and Raja-shka (i.e. year of the era of the king) but 


1 Cf. Monier-Williams, Sans.-Eng. Dict., s. v. S'aka. 

2 See, e.g., Bhandarkar's List of Inscriptions, Noe. 598, 926; Ep. Ind., 
Vol. XII, p. 44. ú ` ' 

3] Bhandarkar's List, Nos. 707, 1067; 

4 Ibid., No. 1005. For S aliváhana represented as а Saka king, cf. No. 
1028-—Saka-vamsasya S'allyahana-bhupateh. 

5 It was counted from the coronation of S‘ivaji іп 1674 A, D. and was 
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could also be used to indicate any other reckoning besides the 
Saka era as already indicated above. Thus we have expressions 
~ like faka-kartr, founder of an era’,® tasminn = eva sake, їп that 
very year of the era’,’ etc. Note also that the years of the 
Malla era, used by the Malla kings of Bishnupur (West Bengal) 
and counted as 101 years behind the Bengali Sal? are often 
called Sakabda. Years 949 (1643 A.D.), 961 (1655 A.D.), 962 
(1656 A.D.), 964 (1658 A.D.) and 978 (1672 A.D.) of the Malla 
era are all introduced as 'Sakabda' in the Bishnupur inscrip- 
tions though the year 983 (1677 A.D.) is represented in an 
epigraph at one place as ‘Saka’ and elsewhere as ‘San’ while 
the date of another record of 1758 A,D. is quoted in the years 
of both the eras mentioned as ‘Mallabda’ and 'Sakabda'.!9 

The Hijriera is indicated in the Sanskritic inscriptions of 
India by different names such as Tajikiya-samvat (era of the 
Tajika or Arab people), Rasula-Mahammada-sarvat (era of 
Prophet Mubammad),!* San,!? etc. In the sense of an era ога 





also called Rajyabhiseka-faka. See Sircar, Ind. Ep., p. 307 ; Ind. Ep. Gloss., 
8. V. ' š 

6 See Monier-Williams, loc. cit. 

- 7 Cf. Bhandarkar's List, No. 1067, in which the date 1874 Vaikrame 
Sake S"uci-fukla-navamyarm Som-anvitayam is followed by the dates tasminn 
meva Sake Bhadra-kysna-navamyim Sukle, etc. 

. 8 See Sircar, Ind. Ep., p. 314. 

9 Sircar, Studies in the Medieval Inscriptions of Eastern India, Appen- 
dix to Section 1I. : 

10 Loc. cit. ` - 

11 Cf. legend on certain coins of Sultan Mahmüd of Ghaznt, minted at 
Lahore (Sircar, Studies in Indian Coins, p. 19). 

12 бее (ће Veraval (Junagarh District, Gujarat) inscription-of 1264 A:D. 
(Ep. Ind , Vol. XXXIV, p. 146, text line 2). 

13 Seethe Ghosikundi (Monghyr District, Bihar) inscription of 1553 
A.D. falling in the reign of Islim Shah (ibid, Vol. XXXV, p. 199, text line 
1). The date was alternatively assigned to the Fasli era ; but that is wrong 
because the Fasli was instituted by Akbar ten years later in 1563 A.D. 
Sircar, Ind. Ep., p. 310). 


— 
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year of an era, Sartyat and Saka (and San also) are synony- 


mous terms. 
As regards the reading of the passage in question, the word 
wead as tarikh can possibly be read as türikh. I am not 


sure about sya after Magha. 


TEXT AND TRANSLATION 
TANTRASARADHRTA DHY3NAMÁLA 
D.-C. SiRCAR 


The late medieval work, entitled Tantrasara by the great” 
Tantric sadhaka Krsnánanda Agamavagisa Bhattacarya of the- 
Varendra Brahmana family of the Maitras of Mandaljani, із. 
the most popular Tantric encyclopedia of Eastern India. Its 
first printed text was a ‘Vattala’ edition which was full of 
misprints and other defects. A better edition, together with a: 
Bengali translation, was later published by Rasikmohan: 
Cattopádhyay. Although not at all free from errors, this edi- - 
tion was printed from time to time by different agencies with: 
slight modification here and there. Prasannakumar Sastri‘ re- 
edited the work and succeeded ‘in removing many of the mis- - 
takes. None of the old editions of the Tantrasdra is now avail-- 
able in the market with the exception of the publication of the- 
‚ Vasumati Sahitya Mandir, Calcutta. This is because the early - 
editions were ousted from the field by the learned edition: (with 
Bengali translation) prepared by Paficanan Tarkaratna and' 
Vire$nàth Vidyasagar and published by the Vañgavasi Press, 
Calcutta, in B.S. 1334 (1928 A.D.). There ате of course -some- 
mistakes in the text and translation of this edition ; but many 
of them have been corrected in the Errata. Unfortunately, the- 
Vangavasi Press ceased to function within a few years after I 
publication of the Tantrasara which soon became out of print, 
and the only edition of the work now available in the market- 
is the Vasumati publication which is in two parts and is in its 
eleventh print. Unfortunately the Vasumati edition hardly : 
contains anything of importance that is not found'in the- 
Vangavasi edition, not excluding its errors. We Have ‘consulted? 
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both the Vangavasi and Vasumati editions, the first marked 
here as À and the second as B. 

The Vangavasi edition of the Tantrasara is based ona 
few valuable manuscripts, one of which is stated to, have been 
copied in Saka 1580 corresponding to 1658-59 A.D. The 
dates of some other copies of the work have been read as 
Saka 1554 (1632-33 A. D.) Saka 1568 (1646-47 A. D.) and 
Saka 1601 (1679-80) A. D.), though we had occasion to 
point out that the reading of the third figure in the first 
of the three dates found in a manuscript in the - Vangiya 
Sahitya Parisad, Calcutta, appeared to us doubtful. 
The Tantrasara contains quotations from Raghavabhatta* who 
wrote the Padarthidaría commentary on the  Saradatilaka 
Tantra in 1493-94 A.D. as well as from Pirnananda Parama- 
harnsa’s Sritattvacintamani® composed іп Saka 1499 (1577-78 
A.D.) and from the Tantrakaumudi! composed Бу Maithila 
Devanatha at the court of king Malladeva Naranarayana 
(1555-87 A.D.) of Kàmtà, The above indications would suggest 
that the Tantrasara was composed not much earlier, than the 
middle of the first half of the seventeenth century A.D. This 
has, however, to be reconciled with another piece of evidence.. 
Krsnananda, author of the Tantrasara, was the sixth in ascent 
from Ramatosana Vidyalankara who composed the Pranato-- 
sani Tantra in Saka 1742 (1820 A D.)5 If Krsnananda was 
Ramatosana’s great-grandfather's great-grandfather, and if 
one generation is counted as covering about 25 years, the six 
generations in question would cover about 150 years so that 
the composition of the Tantrasara may be assigned roughly to 
1670 A.D., i.e. to the third quarter of the seventeenth century 


The Skta Pithas, р. 80. 
A, p. 16 et passim. 
Ibid., p.' 155. 
Ibid., p. 374. 
The Sākta Pithas, pp. 77ff. (see p. 80). 
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А.Р. In order to lessen the gap between the date suggested by 
this evidence and the other indicated by evidences discussed 
above, we have elsewhere said, “It may not be improb- 
able that Krsnananda flourished in circa 1595-1675 A.D. and 
composed the Tantrasára іп the earlier part of his life. In any 
case, however, there is no doubt that the Tantrasára was 
composed by the great Krsnananda Agamavágiéa Bhattacarya 
sometime in the seventeenth century.” 

When we were studying the Tantrasára in connection with our 
work entitled The Sakta Pithas (1948) quarter of a century ago, 
we realised that the large number of dhydnas of various gods 
and goddesses quoted in the book from older treatises may be 
of some interest, like any Silpagastra text, to the students of 
Brahmanical iconography in general and, in particular, to 
‘scholars interested in the iconographic ideas of the Tantric 
Hindus who borrowed some of their conceptions from the 
Buddhist Tantrics, The present monograph is the result of the 
said feeling which was working in our mind for a long time 
even though the work could not be readily taken up because 
we were busy with various other undertakings while the labour 
involved in the study and classification of the dhydnas was 
-considerable. 

Now the iconographic matter found in the dhygnas quoted 
in the Tantrasára (and in a few cases also elsewhere in the 
work) is placed in the hands of students interested in the 
subject and we shall be happy if it proves to be of any use to 
them. 

As mentioned above, the dhyanas appearing in the Tantra- 
sära seem to be all quoted from earlier works, though refe- 
rence to the works quoted is quite specific and clear only 
in some cases and, at many places, the names of more than 
one authority are mentioned in the passage preceding the intro- 


” 


6 Ibid., p. 80. 
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duction of a particular ahyana so that the exact position is 
difficult to determine. We have mentioned the name of the 
earlier work whenever it has appeared to us that the dhyana 
has been cited as quoted from it, even though it may be 
doubtful in a few cases. The largest number of the dhyanas 
were quoted from another Tantric encyclopedia entitled 
Nibandha, the full title of which is apparently Nibandha-maha- 
tantra (in 4 Kalpas and 33 Patalas) noticed by Theodor 
Aufrecht in his Catalogus Catalogorum, Part II, p. 64. 


I. Aksobhya 
See under Tarz. 


II. Acyuia š 
See under Visnu-Srikrsna 


HI. Ananta 
See under Guhyakali. 


1V. Annapurna 
1. Called Nityz. Regarded as Bhairavi. 
Tapta-karicana-varg-abham bülendu-krta-$ekharàm / 
nava-ratna-prabha-dipta-mukutam kurhkum-àrunam // 
citra-vastra-paridhinam saphar-aksim tri-locanam / 
suvarna-kalas-àakara-pin-onnata-payodharàm // 
go-ksira-dhama-dhavalarn pajica-vaktram tri-locanam / 
prasanna-vadanam Sambhum nila-kantha-virájitam // 
kapardinarn sphurat-sarpa-bhisanam kunda-sannibham / 
nrtyantam = ani$am h[starh dpstv = ánandamayim param // 
s-ananda-mukha-lol-aksim meklial-adhya-nitambinim / 
anna-dana-ratam Nityam Bhümi'Sribhyàm = alankrtam If 
(A, p. 367 ; B, p. 239) 
N.B. A=Vangavisi edition; В = Vasumati edition. Ref. 
Улаплт ауа. У. 1. mekhal-adhyim nitambinim. 
Nitya, who is engaged in the distribution of food (anna) 
and has Bbūmi (the goddess of earth) and Sri (the goddess of 
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fortune) at her sides, has the lustre of burnt gold, her com- 
plexion.being red like saffron. She wears the crescent on the 
head, a crown sparkling with the lustre of nine kinds of gems 
and a waist-band. She is glad at-the sight of the darcing 
Sambhu (Nataraja) who has white complexion, three eyes, five 
faces, blue throat (Nilakantha), snake-ornaments and matted 
hair. His complexion resembles the colour of the kunda flower. 

.N.B. Sriis-the same as Laksmi and Sambhu the same as 
Siva. For Laksmi and Bhümi, see under Visnu-Srikf sna. 

2. Called Bhagavatt. Regarded as Bhuyanesyari. 

Raktam vicitra-vasanam nava-candra-cidam= 

anna-pradana-niratàm stana-bhara-namram / 

nrtyantani —Indusakalabharanam vilokya E 

hrstam bhaje Bhagavatim bhava-duhkha-hantrim // 

(A, p. 173; B, p. 109) 

N.B. Ref. Kalpa and Nibandha. 

Bhagavati, who is engaged in the distribution of food 
(anna) and is of red complexion, has the crescent on her crest 
and is bent at the weight of her breasts. Sheis glad at 
the sight of the dancing Crescent-ornamented god (Siva Nata- 
raja). 

V. Ambika 


1. Regarded as Bhuvanesvart. 

Sindur-aruna-vigrabàm  fri-nagyanàm manikya-mauli-spu- 
Iat- 
taranayaka-$ekharám smita-mukhim —apina-vaksoruhàm / 
panibhyam mani-purna-ratna-casakam rakt-otpalam vibh- 
ratim 
saumyaàm ratna-ghatastha-savya-caranam dhyayet param = 
| | Ambikàm / / 
( À, p. 168 ; B, p. 106) 

N.B. Ref. Nibandha. 
Ambika is red like the colour of vermilion and has three 
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‘eyes, her head being adorned with rubies and her crown 
with the moon. She has a smiling face and her breasts are 
highly developed. She holds a bejewelled drinking vessel full of 
gems in one hand and a red lotus in the other. Her face is 
benign, and she stands with her left (savya) foot on a jar of 
gems. 


2. Regarded as Mahalaksmi. See Laksmi and Mahdalak smi. 
Bal-arka-dyutim — indu-khanda = vilasat-kotira-har-ojjva- 
lam 
° ratn-akalpa-vibhusitàrh kuca-natam śāleh karair = mañja- 
rim / 
padmam kaustubha-ratnam = ару =aviratam sambibhratim 
sasmitam 
phull-ambhoja-vilocana-traya-yutam dhyāyet param = Am- 
bikām / / 
(A, p. 223 ; B, p. 144) 
N.B. Ref. Nibandha. 


Ambika is red like the rising sun. The crescent adorns the 
garland around her crest. She wears bejewelled ornamenti all 
over her body and is bent at the weight of her developed 
breasts. In her hands, she holds a cluster of tali blossoms, a 
lotus and the jewel called kaustubha. She hasa smiling face 
and three beautiful eyes. 


N.B. Ambika isa popular name of Siva’s wife, but the 
kaustubha jewel is usually associated with Visnu. The Saiva- 
Sakta features of the goddess are, however, more prominent 
here than her Vaisnava characteristic. 

3. Regarded as Vajraprastarini. See under Ardhanaritvara. 

Rakt-àbdhau rakta-pote ravi-dal-kamal-abhyantara-san- 

| nisannam 
rakt-àngim rakta-mauli-sphurita-gagikalam smera-vaktram 
tri-netram / 
vijapur-egu-pa$-atkusa-Madanadhanuh-sat-kapalani | hastair 
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bibhranam = ànat-angim stana-bhara-namitam = 
` Ambikam = agrayamah // 
(A, p. 185; B, p. 117) 

N.B. Ref. Nibandha, V. 1, ratna-pote. 

Ambika is red-complexioned and is seated on a red lotus 
with twelve (ravi) petals placed on a red ship (or bejewelled 
boat) in a sea of blood. Her red head is adorned by the cres- 
cent. She has three eyes and a smiling face and holds vijapura 
(pomegranate), arrow, noose, goad, Madana’s bow [of flowers] 
and skull in her hands. She is stooping at the weight of her 
developed breasts. 


4. Also called Devi, Visalaksi, Mahadevi and Mahasampatprada. 
Dhyayed = Devim Vigalaksim tapta-jambunada-prabham / 
dvi-bhujam = Ambikam candam khadga-khetaka-dharinim// 
nan-alankara-subhagam rakt-ambara-dharáàm $ubham / 
sada-soda£$a-varsiyàm prasann-asyar tri-locanàm // 
munda-mal-avali-ramyàm pin-onnata-payodharàm / 
$av-opari Mahadevim jata-mukuta-manditam // 
gatru-ksaya-karim Devim sadhak-àabhista-dayikam / 
sarva-saubhagya-jananim Mahasampat-pradam smaret // 

(A, p. 612 ; B, p. 399). 

N.B. Ref. Adiyamala. 

Ambika, called Devi, Visalaksi, Mahadevi, etc., has two arms, 
and her complexion resembles the colour of burnt gold. 
She is of violent temper and holds sword and shield in her 
hands. She wears red clothes and various ornaments and re- 
sembles a girlof sixteen years of age. She has three eyes,a 
pleased look and developed breasts and wears a garland of 
severed human heads. She stands on a corpse and has matted 
locks of hair arranged in a kind of crown. 


VI. Ardhanarisvara 


Cf. Laksmi-Narayana ; see under Surya called Martanda, i.e. 
Martandabhairava. 
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1. called Rudra and Ardhambikesa. 

Nila-pravala-ruciram vilasat-trinetram 

pa£-árunotpala-kapalaka-$ula-hastam / 

Ardhambikegam = ani$am pravibhakta-bhusam 

bilendu-baddha-mukutam pranamami Rudram // 

(A, p. 320 ; B, p. 210) 

N.B. Ref. Nibandha. 

Rudra, in the form of Ardhambikega (i.e. Iéa or Siva with 
Ambika as his half), is beautiful like blue coral, with hands 
holding noose, red lotus, skull and Sila (trident). He has 
three eyes, and the crescent is fixed to his crown. The orna- 
ments of the god and the goddess are suitable for males and 
females respectively. [ The goddes holds noose and lotus. ] 

2. Udyad-bhanu-spurita-tadid-akaram = Ardhambikegam 
paé-abhiti-varada-parasum sandadhanam kar-abjaih / 
divy-akalpair = nava-mani-mayaih $obhitam vi$va-mulam ` 
saumy-àgneyam vapur=avatu vaá-candra-cüdam tri-net- 

ram || 
(A, p. 235 B, p. 153) 


N.B. Ref, Nibandha. 

= Ardhambikega (Ia or Síva with Ambika as his half) has 
the appearance of the rising sun and the lightning. In his 

hands, he holds noose and battle-axe and shows abhaya and 

varada poses of hands. He has three eyes as well as the moon 

on his crest. He is adorned with ornaments made with the 

nine kinds of gems and has the benign form resembling fire. 

N.B. The complexion of the god is red like the rising sun 
and that of the goddess is fair like lightning. See Surya called 
Martanda or Martandabhairava. 

The vara or varada pose of hand exhibits the palm of the 
hand exposed to the observer with its fingers pointing down- 
wards. It is also called isia, abhi;ía or dana. The abhaya (also 
called abhiti and bhiti-hara) pose exhibits the palm exposed to 
the observer with the fingers raised upwards. 

13 
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VII. Ardhambikesa 
Same as Ardhandarifvara. 


VIII. | Adyavaraha (Adivaraha) 
Same as Varaha. 


IX. Adyasakti 
Regarded as Tripuja. 
Adhastat kalpa-vyksasya nisannam-devatam smaret // 
Сарат paé-ambuja-sarasijany = ankusam puspa-banau 
sambibhranam kara-sarasijai ratna-maulim tri-netram I 
hem-abj-abham kuca-bhara-natárn ratna-mañjira-kañicIm 
gtaivey-adyair=vilasita-tanum bhavayec— Chaktim = 
Adyàm |/ 


^ 


camar-adar§a-tambila-karandaka-samudgakan / 

vahantibhih kuc-artabhir = dutibhih parivaritam // 

karun-amyta-varsinya paáyantim sadhakami dréa [же ж 

[ Agny-adi-satsu konesu Laksmy-adyàh püjayed =dhru- 
vam // 

Laksmim hema-prabham tanvim sa-var-àbja-yug-abha- 

с yam / 
šañkha-cakra-gad-ambhoja-dharam hema-nibham Harim // 
pa§-ankusa-abhay-abhista-dharam Gaurim jav-arunam / 
mrga-tank-abhay-abhista-dharam hema-nibham Haram // 
nil-ofpala-karam saumyam Ratim kaficana-sannibham / 
dhrta-pas-anku$-esvasam pusp-esum —-arunam Smaram // ] 

(A, pp. 176-77 ; B, pp. 111-12). 

N.B. Ref. Nibandha. i 
The goddess Adyagakti -is seated under the Kalpa tree. 
She holds bow, noose, two lotuses, goad and arrow made of 
flowers in her hands. She has three eyes and a bejewelled 
head-dress. Her complexion is like the golden lotus, and she is 
bent at the weight of her developed breasts. She wears neck- 
laces as well as bejewelled anklets and girdle. She has a kind 
look and is surrounded by the Dütis who have developed 
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breasts and carry flywhisk, mirror, betel-box and vermilion- 
case. 

[ The six deities to be worshipped on the six sides beginn- 
ing with the south-east are— 

1. Laksmi who is gold-coloured and slin? and holds vara 
(i.e. the boon-offering pose of hand), two lotuses and abhaya 
(i.e. the no-fear pose of hand) in her four hands. See Laksmi. ` 

2. Hari (Visnu) having the colour of gold and holding the 
conch-shell, discus, mace and lotus in the four hands. See 
Visnu-Srikrsna, etc. 

3. Gauri having the red colour of the java (China rose) 
flower and holdiug noose, goad, abhaya (no-fear pose of hand) 
and abhtsta (boon-offering pose of hand). See Gauri. 

4. Hara (S iva) holding a deer, stone-cutting chisel or axe, 
abhaya (no-fear pose) and abhista (boon-offering pose) in his 
four hands. See Siva. 

5. Rati who is gold-coloured and holds blue lotuses in 
her two hands. See under Pracandacandika-Chinnamasté. 

7. Smara (Madana) having red complexion and holding 
noose, goad, bow and flower-arrow in his four hands. See 
Kandarpa, Kama and Manobha va. ] 

N.B. For the vara and abhaya poses of hands, see under 
No. VI. 


X. Indira 
Same'as Laksmi. See also under Visnu-Srikrsna. 


XI. Indra 
Pita-varnam sahasr-aksam vajra-padma-karam vibhum / 
sarv-alabkara-samyuktam naum=Indram dik-pat-1$va- 
ram // 
(A, p. 616 ; B, p. 402) 
N.B. Ref. Mantradevaprakasim. : 
Indra, the chief of the Dikpatis (lords of the quarters), is 
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yellow-complexioned and thousand-eyed and holds vajra 
(thunderbolt) and padma (lotus). He also wears various orna- 
ments. 

N.B. The stanza does not mention that Indra rides an 
elephant (Airavata). 


XII. fa 
Same as Siva ; see also under Ardhanarityara. 


XIII. Ugratdra 
See Тага. 
Pratyalidha-pad-arpit-abghri-$ava-hrd-ghor-attahásà para 
khadg-endivara-kartr-kbarpara-bhujà humkaàra-bij-od- 
| bhava / 
kharva nila-visala-pingala-jata-jut-ogra-nagair = yuta 
jadyam nyasya kapalake tri-jagatam hanty—Upratara 
svayam // 
(A, p. 526; B, p. 342) 

N.B. Ref. Phetkariya. V. 1. jata-iuf-aika?. 

Usgratara stands in the pratyalidha pose with the right-foot 
on a dead body's (S'iva's) chest and the left foot on the latter’s 
legs and laughs terrible laughs. She holds sword, blue lotus, 
knife and vessel of a broken jar [respectively in the upper 
right, upperleft, lower right and lower left hands]. She 
is of short stature and is endowed with blue and brown mat- 
ted locks and has fierce snakes of huge size on her body. 
She destroys the jadya (inactivity) of the whole world after 
having put it in a skull-cup. 

N.B. Pratyalidha is a standing pose which is the reverse 
of aitdha. In it, the left knee is thrown to front and the leg 
retracted, while the right leg is planted behind in a slanting 
position. 


XIV. Ucchisfa-Ganesa 
See Ganesa. 
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XV. Ucchista-Candalinit — 

S'av-oparí samasinarh rakt-ámbara-paricchadam / 

rakt alatkàra-samyuktam guíijà-hara-vibhusitam // 

sodas-abdafi— ca yuvatim pin-onnata-payodharam / 

kapála-kartrka-hastam param jyotih-svarupinim // 
vama-daksina-yogena dhyàyen ~ mantravid-uttamah // 
(A, p. 558 ; B, p. 264) 

N.B. Ref. Mantradevaprakatini. 

The goddess is seated on a corpse and wears red clothes 
ав well as red ornaments and garlands of рийја berries. She is 
a young girl aged sixteen years and has highly developed 
breasts. She holds skull-vessel and knife respectively in the left 
and right hands and appears as a dazzling light. 


XVI. Kanakavati (Yogim) 
Pracanda-vadanàm Devim pakva-bimb-adharàm priye / 
rakt-ambara-dbaram balam sarva-kama-pradam šubham // 

(A, pp. 643-44 ; B, p. 420) 
N.B. Ref. Bhütadamara. 
The fierce-faced and youthful Devi has bimba-like (i.e. red) 
lips and wears red clothes. 
.XVII. Kandarpa 
Same as Kama, Manobhava and Smara. See under Adyasakti 
and Visnu-Sriktsna. | 
ХҮШ. Kamalaja 
Same as Kamala, Laksmi, etc, See Laksmi-Narayana. 


XIX. Kamala 
Same as Laksmi, etc. 
AX, Karna-pisaci 
Called Paiíaciki. 


Kysnam rakta-vilocanam tri-nayanam kharvāñ= ca lamb- 
odarim 
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bandhuk-áruna-jihvikam vara-kar-abhi-yuk-karam — un- 
mukhtm / 
dhüm-àrcir = jatilim kap4la-vilasat-pani-dvayam caficalam 
sarvajfidm §Sava-hrt-krt-adhivasatim Pai$üci kim tam 
numah // 
(А, p. 581, B, p. 379) 
Paigaciki, seated on a corpse, is black having the lustre of 
smoke and is pot-bellied. She has three red eyes and short - 
stature, and her tongue looks red like the bandhika flower. 
With raised face, she has two hands in the vara and abhaya 
poses and holds skull in the other two. She has moving limbs 
and matted hair. 


N.B. For the vara and abhaya poses, see under No. VI. 


XXI. Katyayani 
1: Sameas Mahisamardini. 


-Savya-pàda-sarojen = alahkrt-oru-mrg-adhipam / 
vama-pad-agra-dalita~Mahis-dsura-nirbharam // 
suprasannàm suvadanam caru-netra-tray-anvitam / 
hàra-nüpura-keyüra-jatàmukuta-manditàm | 
vicitra-patta-vasanam ~ ardha-candra-vibhüsitàm / 
khadga-khetaka-vajrani tri$ülam visikharn (аһа // — 
dharayantim dhanuh раат gankham ghantam saroru- 
ham / 
bahubhir=lalitair=Davim koti-candra-sama-prabham // 
(A, pp. 604-05 ; B, p. 394) 
The Devi (Mahisamardini) has her right foot on the lion 
and is pressing Mahisdsura with the fore part of her left foot. 
She is pleased and has a charming face and three beautiful eyes. 
Having the lustre of a crore of moons (i.e. a fair complexion), 
she wears necklace, anklets, keyüra (armlets) and jafá-mukufa 
and also beautiful silk clothes. She holds sword, shield, thun- 
derbolt, trident, arrow, bow, noose, conch-shell, bell and lotus 
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[in her ten hands] and wears ч crescent as an ornament [of 
her head]. : 

N.B. Savya means ‘left? and also right" in some cases. 
Here it has been used in the latter sense. Jatamukuja is matted 
locks arranged in a particular form of crown. 


2. Called Mahakah. 

Vyaghra-carma-paridhanam munda-màla-vibhüsitam / 

rakta-vartula-bhim-aksim jihvaya lolay —asuran // 

carvayantim Mahakálim kàla-ratir—iv =арагат // 

ksobhayantim jagat sarvam sa-sur-asura-parvatam // 

(А, p. 606; B, p. 395) 

Малакай, wears tigers skin and a garland of severed 
human heads, She has red, round and fierce eyes and is chew- 
ing the demons with her moving tongue. 

N.B. Note that the two aspects of Katyayani are quite 
different from each other. 


XXII. Kama 


Same as Kandarpa, Manobhava and Smara. See under 
Adyasatki and Pracandacandika-Chinnamasta. 


XXII = Kamesvari (Yogini) | 
See Yogini. 
Kamegvatim gagank-asyam khelat-khatijana-locanàm / 
sada lola-gatim kantam kusum-astra-gilimukham // 
(A, p. 645 ; B, p. 421) 

N.B. Ref, Bhütadamara. 

Kame$vari has а moon-like face, and her eyes are fickle 
like the khattjana bird ; she is beautiful and has an agitated 
movement. She holds weapons and arrows made of flowers. 


XXIV. Karttikeya 
Karttikeyam mahabhagam mayir-opari-samsthitam / 
tapta-kaficana-varn-abham gakti-hastam vara-pradam // 
dvi-bhujam gatru-hantaram nan-adlamkara-bhisitam / 


) 
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san-mukham tunga-netrafi—ca sarva-sainya-puraskrta m // 
(Appendix, A, P. 991; B, p. 655) 

N.B. Ref. Bhütadamara. 

The fortunate god Karttikeya is seated on a peacock. His 
complexion resembles the colour of burnt gold. He has two 
hands, one holding the lance (fakti) and the other exhibiting 
the vara (boon-offering) pose. He is-adorned with various 
ornaments and is the destroyer of enemies. He has six faces 
and high nose and is at the van of an army. [For vara, see 
under No. VI.] E 

XXV. Kah 

Described along with Карайт, Ки, Kurukulya, Viro- 
dhimi, Vipracittà, Ugra, Urgaprabha, Dipta, Nila, Ghana and 
Valakà. See Guhyakàhi, Tara or шн Daksinakalika, Bhadra- 
kali, Smasanakah, Šyama, etc. 

Sarvah $yàmà азі-Кага munda-mala-vibhisitah / 

tarjanim vama-hastena dharayantyah $uci-smitah // 

digambara hasan-mukbyah sva-sva-vahana-bhisitah// 

| (A, p. 485 ; B, p. 314) 

N.B. V.1. sva-sva-bhartr-vibhiisitah. 

All these goddesses are dark-complexioned. and have. a 
sword in hand and wear a necklace of human heads. Their 
left hand is in the tarjant pose. They are nakéd and have a 
smiling face. Each of them has her own wahana or riding 
animal (or, husband) with her. | 

N.B. The tarjans isa pose in which the index-finger of the 
upraised hand is stretched out upwards, while the other 
fingers are bent. i 


XXVI. Krsna (Srikrsna) 
Same as VisnueSrikrsna. 
XXVII. Kairati (the Kirata woman) - 
Same as Tvyarita. 
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XXVIII. Ksiti 


Same as Bhumi and Vasumati. See under Varaha. 


XXIX. Ksetrapala 

Bhràjac-candra.jati-dbarar tri-nayanam nil-àijan-adri- 
prabham 
dor-dand-àtta-gada-kapalam —aruna-srag-gandha- vastr-ojj- 
valam / 
ghanta-mekhala-gharghara-dhvani-milaj-jhaükara-bhimam 
vibhum 

vande sarnhita-sarpa-kundala-dharam éri-Ksetrapalam 
вайа // 
(A, p. 327 ; B, p. 215) 


N.B. Ref. Рғарайсаѕаға. " 


Ksetrapala bears the moon on his matted hair and has 
three eyes. His complexion is blue like the mountain of blue 
collyrium, and he wears ear-rings of coiled serpents in his ears 
and a girdle with bells attached to it. He has red garlands, 
uses red scented ointment, wears red clothes and holds mace 
and skull. The bells attached to his waist-band make a terrible 
sound. 

N.B. Ksetrapàla is an aspect of Siva. 


XXX. Ganga 
Dadaréa purato Сайраш dvi-bhujam makar-asanam / 
kund-endu-gankha-dhavalam sarv-abharana-bhusitam // 
(Appendix, A, p. 990 ; B, p. 654) 
N.B. Ref. Kriyayogasara. For another dhyana, the reader 
has been referred to the Brahmayaiyartapurana. 


The goddess has two hands and has the makara (a croco- 
dile or shark, or a mythical sea-monster) as her asana (seat 
or vehicle). She is adorned with all ornaments and is as 
white as the kunda flower, the moon and the conch-shell. 
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XXXI. Ganapati 
Same as Сапеїа. 


XXXII. Ganeta 
1. Called Ganapati. 
Sindur-abham tri-netram prthutara-jatharam hasta-padmair 
= dadhanam 
dantam paš-ankuš-estany = uru-kara-vilasat-vij apur-abhira- 
mam / 
bal-endu-dyoti maulim karipati-vadanam danap ur-ardra- 
gandam 
bhogindr-abaddha-bhiisam bhajata Ganapatim rakta- 
vastr-àhgaràgam // 
(A, p. 206 ; B, p. 131) 

N.B. Ref. Nibandha. 

Ganapati is red like the colour of vermilion ; he is three- 
eyed and big-bellied and holds [his broken] tusk, noose and 
goad [respectively in the upper right, lower right and upper 
left of his four hands], one hand ( i.e. the lower left) being in 
the isla (i.e. varada or" boon-giving) pose. He has the ele- 
phant's face with its sides wet with ichor and holds a pome- 
granate with his trunk. His head is adorned by the crescent, 
and he wears red clothes, uses red scented ointment and- has 
also the snake as an ornament. 

. N.B. For the pose of hand, see under No. VI. 

2. Called Ganejana and Mahakdla. Regarded as Ucchista- 
Ganesa. 

Rakta-murtim Ganesanam sarv-ábharana-bhügitam [ 

rakta-vastram tri-netrafi=ca rakta-padm-àsane sthitam // 

catur-bhujam Mahakšlam dvi-dantam sa-smit-dnanam / 
istafi-ca daksine haste dantafi=ca tad-adhah-kare // 
pas-ankugau ca hastabhyam jatà-mandala-vestitam / 
lalata-candra-rekh-adhyam sarv-alankara-bhusitam // 

(A, p. 564 ; B, p. 368) 
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Сапеќапа or Маһака1а has red complexion and is bedeck- 
ed with all ornaments, He wears red clothes and has three 
eyes, four hands and two tusks. Seated on red lotus, he is 
smiling and holding isfa ( i.e. the varada pose of hand ) in his 
upper right hand, a tusk in the lower right, while noose and 
goad adorns his upper and lower left hands respectively, He 
has crescent on the forehead and .his head is covered bv a 
number of matted locks. [ The epithet dvidanta is interesting. | 

N.B. For the pose of hand, see under No. VI. 

3. Called Hastimukha (Blephant-faced). 

Pas-anku$au kalpa-latam visüham 

dadhat-sva-$und-ahita-vijapurah / 

raktas = tri-netras—tarun-endu-maulir = 

hār-ojjavalo Hastimukho —'vatad = vah / 

(A, pp. 215-16 ; B, p. 138) 

N.B. Ref. Nibandha. 

The elephant. headed god holds, in his [four] hands, noose, 
goad, the wish-fulfilling kalpa creeper and [his own broken] 
tusk while a pomegranate is held in his trunk. He is red-com- 
plexioned and has three eyes, bis head being adorned by the 
crescent. He shines on account of his necklace. 

4. Called Heramba. 

Mukta-kàficana-nila-kunda-ghusrna-ccháyais — tri-netr- 

| anvitair — 
nàg-asyair = hari-vabanam gagt-dharam Herambam = arka- 
prabham / 

drptam далат -abhiti-modaka-radan taükam §iro-ks- 
atmikam 
malam mudgaram ~ ankugam tri-sikhakaza dorbhir = dadha- 
nam bhaje // 
. . (A, р. 214 ; B, p. 137) 

N.B. Ref. Nibandha. Ghusryna=kunkuma ; harl-vahana — 
simha-vahana. 

Heramba has five elephant's faces, МР endowed with 
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three eyes and having the complexion resembling the colour 
respectively of the pearls, gold, indigo, kunda flower and saff- 
ron. He rides a lion, and [his head] is adorned with the moon. 
His [red] appearance is like that of the jrising] sun. - He holds, 
in his hands, dana (i.e. exhibits the varada pose of hand), 
abhiti (i.e. the abhaya pose of hand), sweetmeats, [his own 
broken] tusk, ¿añka (stone-cutting axe ог chisel), a rosary 
of [human] heads, club, goad and trident. 
N.B. For the poses of hand, see under No. VI. 


ХХХ. Garuda 
See under Visnu-Srikrsna. 
Called Paksiraja (Lord of Birds). 
Varm-antar-vahni-yugm-aksara-kamala-gatam pafica-bhit- 
adya-varnam 
k]pt akalpam phan-indrair—abhaya-vara-karam padma- 
netram suvaktram / 
dus{-ahi-echedi-fundam smarad-akhila-visa-prosanam 
prana-bhitam 
pran-dgranyam trivedi-tunum=amytamayam Paksirajam 
bhaje=’ham // 
(A, pp. 617-18 ; B. p. 403) 

N.B. Ref. Nibandha. 

The Lord of Birds (Paksiraja) is seated on a lotus bearing 
certain bijaksaras and has his body consisting of the three 
Vedas. He wears snake-ornaments and has his hands in the 
vara and abhaya poses. His face is beautiful, and his eyes re- 
semble the lotus. He is tearing a serpent with his beaks. 

N.B. For the poses of hands, see under No. VI. 

XXXIV. Gayatri 
A. Pratahkaltya. 
1. Called Brahmi (Brahman's wife). 
^ Udyad-aditya-sanka$üm pustak-dksa-karam smaret / 


P d 
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krsn-ajina-dharam Brahmim dhyayet=tarakite = *mbare // 
(A p. 133 ; B, p. 84) 

М.В. У. 1. krgn-Gjin-ambaram. 

Brahmi (the Sakti of the god Brahman) is to be meditated 
in the morning as resembling the rising sun in the starry sky, 
wearing Krsn-ajina (skin of the black antelope) and holding 
manuscript and rosary in her hands. 

2. Vag-vija-rupam vidyaya vidyut-patala-bhasvaram / 
puspa-ban-eksu-kodanda-pas-ankusa-lasat-karam // 
(A, p. 134 ; B, p. 84) 

The goddess of knowledge and speech is dazzling like light- 
ning and holds the arrow made of flowers, the bow of sugar- 
cane, noose and goad [in her four hands]. 


B. Madhyahnakaliya. 
І. Syama-varnàm catur-bahum saikha-cakra lasat-katàm / 
gada-padma-dharam Devim sury àsana-krt-asrayam // 
(А, р. 133 ; B, p. 84) 
The Devi is to be meditated at noon as seated in the Sun. 
She is dark-complexioned and holds the conch-shell, discus, 
mace and lotus in her four hands. 


N.B. This aspect of the goddess has Vaisnava characteris- 
tics. 

2. Ката-узј-аќтікат Devim--alaktaka-ras-àárunam / 
prasüna-bana-pundr-eksu-capa-pa$-anku$-anvitam // 
paritah sv-atma-mukhyabhih sattriméat-tattva-$aktibhih // 

(A, p. 134 ; B, p. 81) 

N.B. V. 1. pusp-eksu. 

The Devi is to be meditated as red like alaktaka-rasa (red 
Jac) and as holding an arrow made of flower and a bow made 
of white sugarcane (or, a sugarcane bow adorned with flowers), 
as well as noose and goad. She is surrounded by thirtysix 
Saktis (called Tattva-éakti). 

C. Sayahnakaliya 
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1. Suklim áukl-ámbara-dharáz vrs-àsana-krt-aárayam / 
tri-netràm varadàm pašam $ulaü ~ са nr-karotikam "| 
surya-mandala-madhyasthim dhyayan Devim samabhya- 

set // 

(А; p. 133 ; B, p. 84) 

The Devi is to be meditated in the evening as white-com- 

plexioned, wearing white clothes and seated ona bull in the 

sun's orb. She has three eyes and [ holds ] noose, spear (or 

trident) and human skull in three hands with the fourth hand 
in the varada pose. 


N..B. This aspect of the goddess has Saiva characteristics. 
For the pose of hand, see under No. VI. 

2. Called Bhagavatt. 

Sakti-vij-atmikam capa-bana-pa¢-ankué-anvitam / 

yuga-nity-aksar-akaram sphatik-abharan-anvitam // 

cintayitva Bhagavatim Nityabhih parivaritam // 

| (À, р. 134; B, р. 84) 

The Bhagavati should be meditated in the evening as seated 
in the moon’s orb and as holding bow, arrow, noose and goad. 
She wears ornaments made of crystal and is surrounded by the 
Nityas. 
| XXXV. Guhyakah ( Guhyakalika ) 

See Syama ; also see under Siva ; cf. Mahakala. 
Mahamegha-prabhim Devim krsna-vastra-pidhayinim / 
lalaj-jihvam ghora-damstram kotar-dksim hasan-mukhim // 
naga-hara-lat-opetam candr-ardha-kyta-gekharam / 
dyàm likhantim jatam ~ ekam lelihanám savam svayam // 
naga-yajfiopavit-angim naga-Sayya-nisedusim / ` 
paficasan-munda-samyuktam nará-malam mah-odarim // 
sahasra-phana-samyuktam = Anantam Siras = opari / 

„catur = diksu naga-phana-vestitam Guhyakalikam // 
'Tüksaka-sarpa-ràjena vama-kankana-bhisanam / 
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Ananta-naga-rajena krta-daksina-kankanam // 

nagena rasana-hara-kalpitam ratna-nupuram / 

vàme Siva-svarüpan = {атп kalpitam vatsa-rüpakam // 

dvi-hhujam cintayed = Devin naga-yajü-opavitinim / 

nara-deha-samabaddha-kundala-sruti-manditam // 

prasanna-vadanam saumyaàm nava-ratna-vibhüsitàm / + æ ж 

atta hásam maha-bhimam sadhak-abhista-dayinim II 

| (A, pp. 502-03 ; B, pp. 32€-27) 

N.B. V.l. balaka-rapam for vatsa-rüpakam. For. tras = 
o pari, better read mastak-opari. The composition is poor. 

V Guhyakalika has the colour of dense clouds and wears 
black clothes. She has a lolling tongue and terrible-looking 
teeth. Her eyes are sunken. She has a smiling face and wears 
necklaces made of serpents, and the crescent adorns her head. 
Her single matted lock of hair touches the sky, and she fre- 
quently licks a corpse. She has the sacred thread made ofa 
snake, rests on a snake-bed and wears a garland of human 
bodies and fifty heads. She is big-bellied and has the thousand- 
hooded Ananta on her head and serpent-hoods all around. The 
snake kings Taksaka and Ananta respectively form the bracelets 
of her left and right wrists. Her girdle and necklace are made 
of snakes while her anklets are made of jewels. Siva stands 
asa child to her left. She has two hands and her sacred 
thread is made of snakes and ear-rings of human bodies. She 
is pleasant-faced.and benign and is adorned with the nine 

. kinds of gems. 


XXXVI. Gopabalaka (Cowherd Boy) 
See under Visnu-Srikrgna. 
XXXVI. Govinda 
Same as Visnu-Srikrsna. 
XXXVII. Gauri 
See under Adyasakti and Мат (Yogini). г 
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Hem-abham bibhrattm dorbhir—darpan-atijanasadhane / 
pāś-āħkuśau sarva-bhüsáàm tam Gaurim sarvada bhaje // 
(A, p. 613 ; B, p. 400) 
Gauri is gold-coloured and is adorned with all kinds of 
ornaments. She holds a mirror, the stick for applying colly- 
rium to her eyelids, a noose and a goad [in her four hands). 


XXXIX. Candesvara 
See Siva. 

Candesvaram rakta-tanum tri-netram 

rakt-amSuk-adhyam hrdi bhavayami / 

tahkam tristilam sphatik-aksamalam 

kamandalum bibhratam —indu-cüdam // 

(A, p. 326 ; B, p. 214) 

Candeévara has red complexion and three eyes and wears 
red clothes. With his crest adorned by the moon, he holds a 
fanka (hatchet or stone-cutter's chisel), a trident, a rosary of 
crystal beads and a kamandalu (earthen or wooden water-pot 
used by ascetics) [in his four hands). 

XL. Candogra-Sülapani 
See Siva. 

Suddha-sphatika-sankaéam catur-bahum kiritinam / 

$ulam kapalam dakse tu узше tu pašam =añkušam // 

sura-pana-ras-avistam sadhak-abhista-dayakam 1] 

(А, рр. 553-54 ; В, р. 360) 

М.В. Ref. Kubjikatantra ; daksa=daksina. 

The god’s complexion is white like the colour ofa white 
pearl. He wears а crown and holds, in his four hands, the 
trident and skull-vessel in thé right and the noose and 
goad in the left. He is intoxicated as a result of drinking 


wine. 
XLI. Camunda 
Damstrá-koti-visahkata suvadana sandr-andhakara-sthita 
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khatvang-asi-nigudha-daksina-karà vamena pagam $irah l 
Syama pingala-mürdhaja bhayakari $ardula-carm-avrta 
Camunda $ava-vahini japa-vidhau dhyeya sada sadha- 

kaih // 

(A, pp. 634-35 ; B, p. 414) 

Camunda has a pleasing face, but a terrible appearance 

owing to her [terrible] teeth. She lives in dense darkness and 

has khatvariga (a long bone with a skull at the top) and sword 

in her [two] right hands and noose and a human head in the 

t wo] left hands. She is dark-complexioned and has tawny 

hair. She wears tiger's skin and causes terror. Her seatis a 

Corpse. 


XLII. Caitanya-bhairavi 
See Nitya. 


XLIII. Chinnamasta 
Same as Pracandacandika. 


XLIV. Jagannatha 
Same as Visnu-Srikrsna. 


XLV. Jayadurga: 
See Durga, Mahisamardini, Siva, etc. 

Kal-abhr-abham kat-aksair = ari-kula-bhayadam mauli- 
j baddh-endu-rekham 

$ahkham cakram krpanam trisikham = api karair = udva- 
hantim tri-netram / 
simha-skandh-adhirudham tri-bhuvanam=akhilam tejasa 
puryantim 
dhyayed —Durgam Jay-akhyàm tridaga-parivrtam sevitam 
siddhi-kamaih // 
(À, p. 192 ; B, p. 123) 

N.B. Ref. Nibandha. 


Jayadurga has three eyes, and her complexion resembles the 
14 
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. colour of the dark clouds. Her head is adorned by the cres- 
cent, and she holds the conch-shell, discus, sword and trident. 
She rides on a lion. 


XLVI. Jaladhisuta 
Same as Indira, Kamalaja, Kamala, Laksmi, Sri. 


XLVII. Janaki 


Same as Sitd. 


XLVIII. Jisnu 
See Hayagriva. 


XLIX. Dakini 
See under Pracandacandika-Chinnamasta. 


` L. Tak;aka 
See under Guhyakali. 


LI. Tara 


Same as Tarini. See also Ugratara, Daksinakalika,  Syama 
and Siva. 
1. Regarded as Тагіл. 
Pratyalidha-padam ghorüm munda-mala-vibhusitam / 
kharvàm lamb-odarim bhimam vyághra-carm-avrtàm 
` katau // 
nava-yauvana-sampannàm pafica-mudra-vibhisitam | 
catur-bhujam lola-jihvam mahabhimam vara-pradam // 
khadga-kartri-samayukta-savy-etara-bhuja-dvayam | 
kapal-otpala-samyukta-savya-pani-yug-anvitam II 
ping-ogr-aika-jatam dhyayen —maulav— Aksobhya-bhüsi- 
tam || 
[Bal-árka-mandal-akara-locana-traya-bhusitam '/ 
jvalac-cita-madhya-gatam ghora-damstram karalintm // 
s-daveéa-smera-vadanam stry-alankara-vibhisitam / 
viéva-vya paka-toy-antah-éveta-padm-opari sthitam ll ] 
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Aksobhyo Devi-mürdhanyas —trimurtir =naga-rüpa-dbrk // 
; (À, pp. 514-15 ; B. p. 334) 

N.B. Ref. Phetkärīya. V. 1. Lalaj-jihvam. This dhydna is 
introduced by a stanza ending with the words dhyayed—átma- 
nam Tarini-mayam. | 

The goddess Tarini stands in the pratyaltdha pose. She is 
youthful, fierce, short-statured and big-bellied. She wears tiger's 
skin at her waist and a garland of skulls on her neck. She is 
endowed with the pafica-mudra and has a lolling tongue, and 
her four arms hold sword and knife in the right hands and 
skull and blue lotus in the left ones. She has a single lock of 
matted hair, which is pinga (tawny) and fierce-looking, and 
her head is adorned by [the Dhyani-Buddha] Aksobhya. 

[The three eyes of the goddess are red resembling the 
rising sun’s orb. She stands in the middle of a burning funeral 
pyre and looks fierce with her terrible teeth. She has a smiling 
face and wears various female ornaments. She is on a white 
lotus in the waters of the ocean.] 

Aksobhya on the forehead of the Devi has a triple form, 
but appears in the form of a serpent. ; 


N.B.—For the standing pose called pratyalidha, see under 
No. ХШ. Aksobhya is really a Dhyani-Buddha and indicates 
the original Buddhist character of the goddess. His funny 
description seems to suggest that the late medieval Tantric ' 
authors were not conscious about his identity. Panca-mudra- 
vibhusita —lalate  $vet-asthl-pajjika-catugjay-anvita-kapala-pafica- 
ka-bhüsita, i.e. adorned by a necklace of five skulls with a white 
bone between any two of them. This interpretation has been 
supported by quotations from the Tantracüdamagsi and from 
one of Sahkarücarya's works. | 
2. S'yüma-varnai tri-nayanam dvi-bhujam vara-pankaje / 

dadhanam bahu-varanübhir-—bahu-rüpabhir = avrtam // 

S'aktibhih smera-vadanam smera-mauktika-bhüsanam / 
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ratna-padukayor = nyasta-pad-ambuja-yugam smaret // 

(A, pp. 535 36 ; B, p. 348) 

NB. Ref. Svatantra. 

The goddess is dark-complexioned and has three eyes and 
two arms, one holding a lotus and the other exhibiting the ` 
varada pose. She is smilling and is adorned with bright pearls. 
Her feet are in bejewelled sandals or shoes and she is 
surrounded by Saktis of various complexions and shapes. 


N.B.—The reference to the sandals or shoes worn by the 
goddess is interesting and may suggest foreign association. cf. 
Sakti Cult, ed. Sircar, P. 191. For the pose of hand, see No. VI. 


3. Called Nitya, Mahadevi and Tarini. 
Krsnam lamb-odarim bhimam naiga-kundala-gobhitim I 
rakta-mukhim  lalajjihvam rakt-ambara-dharam katau // 
pin-onnata-stanim = ugrám mahanagena vestitam / 
Savasy = opari deveši {аву = opari kapalake // 
nas-agra-dhyana-niratam maha-ghoram vara-pradam / 
catur-bhujám dirgha-kesim daksinasy = ordhva-bahuna // 
bibhratim nalintm = ека vam-ordhve pana-patrakam / 
var-abhaya-dharam Devim = adhastad = daksa-vamayoh // 
pibantim raudhirim dharüm pana-patre Sadāśive / 
sarva-siddhi-pradam Devim Nityam giri-nivasinim // 
locana-traya-samyuktam naga-yajfi-opavitinim / 
dirgha-nasim  dirgha-jahgham dirgh-ahgim dirgha-jihvi- 
à | kam // 
candra-süry-agni-bhedena tri-locana-samanvitam / 
&atru-nàáa-karin Devi mahabhimam vara-pradam // 
vyaghra-carma-Siro-baddham jagat-traya-vibhavinim | 
sadhakanam sukham kartrim sarva-loka-bhayanKarim // 
evambhutàm Mahadevim Tarinim pranamamy = aham // 
(A, pp. 596-97 , B, pp. 389-90) 
N.B. ‚ Tarint Tantra. V. 1, mukta-kesi for raktamukhim. 
Daksa=\daksina. May be sada Sive. The composition is poor. 
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Mahadevi Tarini is dark, fierce-looking and big-bellied 
and wears ear-rings of snakes. Her mouth is full of blood and 
her tongue is lolling. She wears a piece of red cloth at her 
waist, has fully developed breasts and is violent and surround- 
ed by a great snake She is seated on a skull placed on a 
- corpse and is engaged in meditation with her sight fixed at the 
tip of her nose. She has long hair and four arms holding ` 
lotus in the upper right and drinking vessel in the upper left, 
the lower right and lower left exhibiting the varada and abhaya 
poses. *She drinks blood from the vessel. She is Nitya resid- 
ing on the hills and has three eyes representing the sun, moon 
and fire. Her sacred thread is made of a snake. She has 
tall stature and long nose, long jañgha (probably, leg) and 
long tongue. A piece of tiger’s skin is tied to her -head. 


N.B. For the poses of hands, see under No. VI. 


LII. Triputa 
Same as Adyasakti. 


LIII. Zripura-bhairavi 
Udyad-bhanu-sahasra-kantim = aruna-ksaumam — Siro-mali- 
kam 
rakt-alipta-payodharam japa-vafim vidyam = abhitim 

| varam / 

hast-abjair = dadhattm  tri-netra-vilasad-rakt-aravinda- 
z 6riyam 
Deyi baddha-himamšu-ratna-mukutam vande sa-manda- 
smitam I 
(А, p. 343 ; B, р. 214) 
The Drvi's lustre resembles that of a thousand rising suns 
(i.e. she is red-complexioned). She wears red clothes and a 
garland around her head. Her breasts are covered with blood. 
She holds rosary and manuscript [in two hands], the [other 
two] hands exhibiting the abhaya and vara poses. Her three 
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eyes resemble red lotuses and the moon is fixed to her be- 
jewelled crown. 
М В. For'the poses of hands, see under No. VI. 
LIV. Tryambaka 
Same as Siva. 


LV. Tvarita (Bhuvanesvari) 
Called Кайта (Kirata Woman). | 
Syamam  barhi-kalapa-sekhara-yutàm = abaddha-parn- 
amšukam 
gufija-hara-lasat-payodhara-natam = ast-ahipan bibhratim / 
tadañk-añgada-mekhala-guna-ranan-mañjiratam prapitan 
Kairatim varad-abhay-odyata-karam Devim tri-netram 
bhaje // 
(А, р. 180; В, р. 114) 


N.B. Ref. Nibandha. 


The Devi Kairati (i.e. the goddess in the guise of a Kirata 
woman) is dark-complexioned and three-eyed. She wears a 
crown made of peacock's feathers and is clothed in leaves, 
and necklaces made of guia berries adorn her breasts. Нег 
ornaments like /ӣдайка (large ear-rings), argada (armlets), 
girdle and anklets are made of the eight principal serpents. 
Her hands exhibit the varada and abhaya poses. 


N.B. Forthe poses of hands, see under No. VI. The 
reference to Kairati’s leaf-cloth reminds us of the Buddhist 
deity ParnaSabari. See Sircar, Stud. Rel. L. Anc. Med. Ind, 
рр. 102&, (p. 104). 

LV. Daksinakalika 
See Syama. 

LVI. Daksinamirti 

See М tyujaya, Siva, 
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Sphatika-rajata-varnam mauktikim = aksa-malam 

amrtakalasa-vidya -jfianamudra-kar-abjaih і 

dadhatam — uraga-kaksarn candra-cildamn tri-netram 

vidhrta-vividha-bhiigam Daksinamiirtim = ide I 

(A, p. 318 ; B, p. 209) 

N.B. Ref. Nibandha and Manasollasa. 

The complexion of Daksinamürti is white like crystal and 
silver. He holds a rosary of pearls, a jar of nectar anda 
manuscript in three hands, the fourth exhibiting the jazna 
pose. His girdle is made of a snake and the moon beautifies his 


crest. His eyes are three in number and he is adorned with 
Various ornaments. 


N.B. Inthe jiüazna-mudra, the tips of the middle finger 


and the thumb are joined together and held near the heart, 
with the palm turned towards the heart. 


LVII. Dadhivamana 
Muktaé-gauram naya-mani-lasad-bhusana urcandra-sams- 
tham 
bhrúg-akarair = alaka-nikaraih šobhi-vaktr-aravindam / 
hast-abjabhyam kanaka-kalasam guddha-toy-abhipirnam 
dadhy-ann-ddhyam kanaka-casakam dharayantain bhaja- 
mah // 
(A, p. 294 ; B, p. 193) 

N.B. Ref. Nibandha. 

The complexion of the god is white like pearl. He wears 
ornaments made of the nine kinds of jewels and resides in 
the orb of the moon. His face is beautified by black locks of 
hair, and he holds, in his hands, a golden jar full of pure water 
and a golden vessel full of rice mixed with curds. 


LVII. Dinanátha 
Same as Sürya. 
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LIX. Durga 
See Jayadurga. 


1. Simbastha śaśi-śekharā marakata-prakhya caturbhir = 
bhujaih 
gankham cakra-dhanuh-sarams = са dadhati netrais = 
tribhih $obhita / 
a-mukt-angada-hara-kankana-ranat-katici-kvanan-nupura 
Durga durgati-harini bhavatu vo ratn-ollasat-kundala // 
(A, p. 187 ; B, p. 119) 
N.B. Ref. Nibandha. V. 1. marakata-preksa. 


Durga rides a lion. The moon adorns her head, and her 
blue complexion resembles the colour of emerald. She 
holds, in her four hands conch-shell, discus, bow and 
arrow. She has three eyes and is adorned with pearl 
ornaments such as armlets (angada), necklace, bracelets 
(kankana), girdle and anklets as well as with bejewel- 
led ear-rings. I 

2. Called Mahadevi айй Bhava-gehint (Wife of Bava or 

Siva). 

Simha-skandha-samarüdham nàn-alaükara-bhusitam / 

catur-bhujam Mahadevim naga-yajfi-opavitinim // 

[ Sankha-garnga-samayukta-vama-pani-dvay-anvitam | 

сакгай = са pafica-banams=ca dharayantin = са dak- 

sine // 

rakta-vastra-paridhanam bal-arka-sadrši-tanum / < + + 

tri-bali-valay-opeta-nabhi-nala-mrnalinim // 

ratna dvipa-maya-dvipe simhasana-samanvite / 

praphulla-kamal-arudham dhyayet- tam Bhava-gehinim // 

(A, p. 609-10 ; B, p. 398) 
N.B. Ref. Viívasara. V. 1. Ratnadvipa-mahadvipe. 


Mahadevi (wife of Mahadeva or Siva) rides on a lion and 
is adorned with various ornaments, She has four hands and 
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wears the sacred thread made of a seprent. [Her two left hands 
hold the discus and five arrows.] She wears red clothes and 
her complexion is red like the rising sun. The goddess, who 
is the wife of Bhava (Siva), is ori a lotus that lies on the lion- 
seat in an island made of coral islands (or, in a big island 
called the Island of Jewels). | 


LX. Dat 
See under Adydsakti. 


LXI. Devi 
See under Katyayant, Mahakala, etc, 


LXII. Dhanada 


Called Dhanadayika. 
Kunkum-odara-garbh-abham kificid-yauvane-galinim / 
mrnala-komala-bhujamn keyur-angada-bhusanam //. 
tulakoti-paribhranta-pada-padma-dvay-anvitam / 
manikya-hara-mukuta-kundal-adi-vibhusitam // 
nil-otpala-dygam kificid-udyat-kuca-virajitam / 
karabhyam bhramyat-kamalam rakta-vastr-anga-ragi- 
nim // 
hema-prakara-madhyastham ratna-simhasan-opari / 
dhyayet kalpataror = mule devatam Dhanadayikam // 
(A, pp. 568-69 ; B, p. 371) 
The complexion of Dhanadayika (the goddess who gives 
wealth) is red like the inner part of kuñkuma (saffron flower). 
She resembies a girl in her early youth and wears two kinds 
of armlets (keyura and angada) and also anklets as well as neck- 
lace, crown, ear-rings, etc., made of rubies (mdnikya). Her 
eyes are like the blue lotus and her breasts are not fully 
developed. She holds lotuses in her hands and wears red 
clothes and uses -scented red ointment. She sits on a be-: 
ewelled throne surrounded by gold walls. 


© 
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LXII. Dhanadayika 
Same as Dhanada. 
LXIV. Dhavalamukhi | 

Dhumra-varnam Mahadevir tri-netram $a£i-Sekharam / 

jata-juta-samayuktarn vyaghra-carma-paricchadam 1] 

krš-añgim = asthi-mal-adhya-kartrk-àdhya-kar-ambujam / 

kofar-aksim su-damsiraáñ = ca pātāla-sannibh-odarām // 
| (A, p. 637; B. p. 416) 

The Mahadevi is smoke-coloured (йе. dark-complexioned) 
and has three eyes, and the moon adorns her crown. She has 
matted locks and wears tiger's skin. She holds a rosary of 
bones in one hand anda knife i in the other. Her eyes-are 
sunken and her teeth fine or prominent, while her belly has 
considerable depth. She is thin. 

LXV. Dhümavati 

Vivarna caficala rusta dirgha ca malin-ambara / 

vimukta-kuntala ruksa vidhava virala-dvija // 

kaka-dhvaja-rath-arudha vilambita-payodhara / 

sürpa-hast = atiruks-aksi dhuta-hast8 var-anvita 1] 

pravrddha-ghona tu bhršam kutila kutil-eksana / 

kmt pipasatata nityam bhayada kalaha-priya // 

(A, p. 560 ; B, p. 365) 

N.B. Ref. Phetkarini. V. 1. vivarna-kuntala. 

The goddess is vivarna (pale), caiicala (tremulous) and angry. 
She has tall stature. Her clothes are not clean and hair untied. 
She is ruksa (unkind), is a widow and has few teeth. She rides 
A chariot with kaka-dhvaja ( the banner of a crow ) and has 
hanging breasts. .Her eyes have a harsh look. She has a win- 
nowing fan in one hand and her otherhand, which is trembling, 
exhibits the varada pose. Her nose is too big, and she is 
crooked and has crooked looks. She is always hungry and 
thirsty and strikes terror and is quarrelsome, ` 

N.B. For the pose'of hand, see under No. VI. 


` 


() 
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LXVI. Nalaraia (Dancing Siva) 
See under Annapurna. 


LXVII. Майин (Yogini) 
Called Gauri. 


Trailokya-mohinirn Gaurim vicitr-ämbara-dhāriņīm / 
vicitr-àlaükrtam ramyam nartaki-veša-dharinim // 
(A, p. 647; B, p. 423) 
N.B. Ref. Bhiütadamara. 
The goddess Gauri (‘fair-complexioned’) charms the three 
worlds. She wears beautiful clothes and ornaments and has 
the appearance of a pleasant dancing girl. 


LXVII. Nitya 


Regarded as Caitanya-bhairavi. See Mahasampatprada ; 
also under Annaptirna, Gayatri, Tara-Tarigi, Siva. 
Udyad-bhanu-sahasr-abham nan-alankara-bhusitam / 
mukut-agra-lasac-candra-rekham rakt-ambar-anvitam // 
pas-ankusa-dharam Nityam vama-hasta-kapalinim / 
varad-abhaya-Sobh-adhyam pin-onnata-ghana-stanim // 
(A, p. 351; B, p. 229) 
N.B. Ref. Jnanargava. I 
Nitya has the lustre of one thousand rising suns (i.e. is red- 
complexioned) and is adorned with various ornaments. She 
has crescent at the top of her crown and wears red clothes. 
She holds noose and goad, and also the skull in one of her 
left hands, while two of her hands exhibit the varada and 
abhaya poses. She has highly developed breasts. 


N.B. For the poses of hands, see under No. VI. 
LXIX. Nilakaniha 
Same as Siva. See under 
Annapiirna-Nitya. 
Bal-ark-ayuta-tejasam — dhrta-jata-jut-endu-khand-ojjvalam 
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nagendraih krta-sekharam japa-vatim sulam kapalam 
karaih / 
khatvangam dadhatam trinetra-vilasat-pafic-ànanam sunda- 
ram 
vyaghra-tvak-paridhanam = abja-nilayam sri-Nilakantham 
bhaje // 
; (А, p. 322. B, p. 211) 
N.B. Ref. Nibandha. 
Nilakantha (‘one with the blue throat’) has ‘the redness of 
thousands of rising suns. His matted locks are adorned with 
the crescent. His head-dress is made of snakes. He’ holds 
rosary, trident, skull and Khajvaiga (a long bone with a skull 
at the top) in his hands. He has three eyes on each of his five 

faces and wears. tiger’s skin. He is seated on a lotus. 


LXX. Nilagriva 
Same ав Nilakantha ( Siva). See under 
Vaiuka-bhairava. 
LXXI. Nrsithha 
1. Maniky-adri sama-prabham nija-rucà santrasta-rakso- 
ganam 
_ janu-nyasta-kar-ambujam tri-nayanam ratn-ollasad-bhusa- 
MEE nam [ 
bahubhyam dhrta-Sabkha-cakram = anišam damstr-ogra- 
` i vaktr-ollasaj- 
jvala-jihvam = udagra-keša-nicayam vande Nrsimham 
vibhum // 
(A, pp. 299-300 ; B, p. 197) 

N.B. Ref. Kalpa and Nibandha. 

Nrsimha ( ie. the Man-lion) is red resembling a hillock 
made of māņiķya (rubies) and has his hands resting on his 
` knees. He has three eyes and wears bejewelled ornaments. He 
holds conch-shell ani discus in his two hands. His tongue 
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sparkles in his mouth which is fierce owing to his teeth. He 
has his hairs standing up on his head, 
N.B. Nrsimha is an ауаідга or incarnation of Visnu. 
2. cum &lola-jihvam З napu neto soma-sury-agni- 
netram 
ваай = a-nàbhi-rakta-prabham —upari sitam bhinna-dait- 
yendra-gatram / 
šañkham cakram ба pas-ankusa-kulisa-gada-daranany ~ 
udvahantam 
bhimam tkyr-ogra-dasisra manimaya-vividh-akalpam = 
ide Nrsimham // 
(А, p. 301 ; B, р. 198) 
N.B. Ref. Nibandha. = ¢ 
_Nysimha’s tongue is lolling in his open mouth, because he 
is angry. His [three] eyes represent the sun, moon and fire. 
His body i is red from the feet to the navel and white in the 
upper part. He holds the conch-shell, discus, noose, goad, 
thunderbolt, mace and battle-axe and tears the body of the 
‘demon king (Hiranyakasipu). Не wears various bejewelled 
Ornaments, is fierce and has sharp and terrible teeth. 


LXXII. Paksiraja 
Same as Garuda. 


LXXIII. Райтапапа 
. Same as Padmini. 


LXXIV. Padmini (Yogini) . 
Called Padmanana. 
Padmananam Syüma-varoüim pin обоза аус ааа A 
komal-aügim smera-mukhim rakt-otpala-dal-eksanam // 
(A, p. 646 ; B, p. 422) 
i N.B. Ref. Bhutadamara. 
Padmanana (‘the lotus-faced') is dark-complexioned and has 
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fully developed breasts. She has soft limbs and a smiling face. 
Her eyes are like the petals of a red lotus. 


LXXV. Рағатеѓуагі 
See under Siva. 


LXXVI. Patupati | 
See Mrtyunjaya-Pasupati. Same as Siva. 


LXXVII. Parijata-Sarasvati 
Same as Vagdevata or Vagdevi, also called унта, еїс. 
Called Bharati and Vani. ` 
Hams-arudha Hara-hasita-har-endu-kund-avadata 
Vani manda-smitatara-mukht mauli-baddh-endu-lekha / 
vidya-vin-amrtamayaghat-aksasraj-adipta-hasta 
švet-abjastha bhavad-abhimata-praptaye Bharatt syat // 
(A, pp. 204-05 ; B, p. 131) 
N.B. Ref. Daksindmirtisamhita. 
The goddess called Vani and Bharati rides a swan and 
has white complexion like Siva's smile, a pearl necklace, the 
moon and the kunda flower. She has a smiling face and has 
the crescent fixed to her head. Her [four] bands: are adorned 
by a manuscript, a lute, a jar of nectar and a rosary, and she is 
seated on a white lotus. [The crescent associates her with Siva.] 
LXXVIII. Pitambara 
Same as Krsna. See under Vignu-Sriktsna. 
| LXXIX 
Parvati 

Regarded as Brahmatri. 

Avikala-sasi-rajan-maulir = abaddha-pasa- 

nkusa-rucira-karabja bandhujiv-arun-áügi / 

amara-nikara-vandya tr-iksana Sona-lep-àm- 


$uka-kusuma-yuta syat sampade Parvati vah // 
(А, p. 615 ; В,.р. 401) 
N.B. Ref. Mantradevaprakasini. 
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Parvati (Daughter of the Mountain, i.e. Himalaya) has her 
head adorned by the full moon and holds noose and goad in 
her [two] hands. Her complexion is red like the bandhujiva 
(bandhüka) flower. She has three eyes. She wears red-dyed 
clothes and flowers. 


LXXX. Paitaciki 
See Karnapišact. 


LXXXI. Pracandacandika or Chinnamasta 
1. Sva-nabhau nirajam dhyayed = ardham vikasitam sitam / 

tat-padma-kosa-madhye tu mandalam: canda-rocisah // 
java-kusuma-sankasam rakta-bandhika-sannibham / 
rajo sattva-tamo-rekha-yoni-mandala-manditam // 
madhye tu tam Mahadevim sirya-koti-sama-prabham / 
Chinnamastam kare vame dhàrayantim sva-mastakam // 
prasarita-mukhim bhimam lelihan-ogra-jihvikàm / 
pibantim raudhirim dharam nija-kah tha-vinirgatam II 
vikirna-kesa-pasafi ~ са nana-puspa-samanvitam | 

` daksine са kare kartrim munda-mala-vibhusitam // 
digambarim mahaghoram pratyalidha-pade sthitam / 
asthi-mala-dharam Devim naga-yajfi-opavitinim // 
Rati-Kam-opavistafi=ca sada dhyayanti mantrinah / 
sada sodasa-varsiyam pin-onnatiapayodharam II 
viparita-rat-asaktau dhyayed —Rati-Manobhavau / 
Dakini-Varnini-yuktam vama-daksina-yogatah // 
Devi-gal- -occhalad-rakta-dhara-panarh prakurvatim / 
Varninim lohitam saumyam mukta-kesim digambarim II 
kapala-kartrka-hastam vama-daksina-yogatah / 
nàga-yajü-opavit-adhyam jvalat-tejomayim —iva // 
pratyalidha-padam divyam nan-dlankara-bhisitam / 
sada-dvadasa-varsiyam = asthi-mala-vibhusitam // 
Dakinim vama-parsvastham kalpa-siry-anal-opamam / 
vidyuj-jatam tri-nayanam danta-pankti-valakinim II 
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damstra-karala-vadanam pin-onnata-payodharam / 
Mahadevim mahaghoram mukta-kesim digambarim // 
lelihana-mahajihvarn munda-màla-vibhusitàm / 
kapala-kartpka-hastam váma-daksina-yogatah /; 
Devi-gal-occhalad-rakta-dhara-panam prakurvatim / 
kara-sthita-kapalena bhisanen — atibhisanam // 
abhyàm nisevyamanam tam dhyayed = Devirn vicaksanah / 
sva-mastakam sa-kharparam rakta-dhar-abhipüritam / 
lalaj jihvam mahabhimam dhrtarn vàma-bhuje tatha 
(A, pp. 462 ; B, pp. 299-300) 
N. B. Ref. Bhairavatantra, Pibantim — iti tena mukhen=eti. 
$esah. The composition is poor. 
[Antare sva-Sarirasya nabhi-niraja-saigatam / 
nirlepam nirgunàm süksmàm bala-candra-sama-prabham // 
samadhi-matra-gamyan = tu guna-tritaya-vestitam / 
kal-atitàm gun-atitam mukti-matra-pradayinim // ] ` 
| (A, рр. 464-65; B; р. 301) 
N. B. Ref. Bhalravatantra, ` ' 
` One should conceive a half-open white lotus on one's own 
navel and the red orb of the sun in the pericarp of that lotus. 
Mahadevi Chinnamasta (ie. the great goddess whose head 
1s cut off), having the lustre of a crore of suns, holds her own 
severed head in her left hand. She is fierce, with her dreadful 
tongue in the open mouth licking [her lips] and is drinking. 
the blood flowing from her own severed throat. Her hair is 
dishevelled, and she is adorned with various flowers. She 
Holds skull-vessel in the left and knife in the right hand and 
is endowed with a necklace of severed heads. She is fierce and 
naked and stands in the pratyalidha attitude (i.e. with her left 
knee advanced and right leg drawn back). She wears a gar- 
land of bones and the sacred thread made ofa snake and 
stands on Rati and Kama (Manobhava) who are engaged in 
viparita-rati, She looks like a girl of sixteen years of age and 
has highly developed breasts. [ cf. the Buddhist Vajrayogim. ] 


x 
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Dakini stands to her left and Varnini to her right and 
both of them drink the blood flowing from the Devi’s severed 
throat. Of the two, Varnini is of pleasing appearance. She is 
red-complexioned and naked and has dishevelled hair. She 
holds skull in her left hand and knife in the right one. She 
stands in the pratyalidha attitude and has her sacred thread 
made of a- snake. She is full of effulgence and is adorned. 
with many ornaments. She is like a girl of twelve years in 
age and has a garland of bones. Dakini is also full of 
effulgence and has matted locks shining like lightning. She 
has three eyes, white teeth and a fierce look. She is a great 
goddess with highly developed breasts. She has dishevelled 
hair and is naked and wears a garland of severed heads. Her 
great tongue licks the lips. She holds the skull-vessel in her 
left hand and knife in the right. She also drinks the blood 
fiowing from the severed throat of the Devi (Chinnamasta) in 
the skull-vessel in her hand. 

Chinnamasta is very fierce. Her tongue licks [ her lips ], 
and she holds, in her left hand, her severed head on a kharpara 
(vessel made out of a skull or broken jar) covered with blood. 
2. pratyalidha-padam sad ~ аїуа dadhatim chinnam &£irah 

karttkam: 
dig.vastrám sva-kabandha-sonita-sudha-dharim pibantim 
muda / 
nag-abaddha-siromanim tri-nayanàm hrdy = utpal-alankr- 
tim 
raty-asakta-Manobhav-opari drdham dhyayej- java-sanni- 
bham // 
dakse c= ati-sita vimukta-cikura kartrim tatha kharparara 
hastábhyam dadhati rajo-guna-bhava nàmn = api sa Var- 
nini / 
Devyas=chinna-kabandhatah patad-asrg-dharam pibanti 
muda 
15 
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nag-abaddha-siromanir = manu-vida dhyeya sada sa suraih // 

vame krsna.tanus—tath —aiva dadhati khadgam tatha 

kharparam 
pratyalidha-pada kabandha-vigalad-raktam pibanti muda / 

8 ~аіѕа ya pralaye samasta-bhuvanam bhoktum Кѕата 

tamasi 
saktih s—api paratpara Bhagavati namna para Dakini // 
(A, p. 468 ; B, p. 304) 

The goddess (Chinnamasta) stands in the pratyalidha pose 
-and holds her own severed head and a knife. She is naked 
and is drinking the blood flowing from her own headless trunk. 
She is three-eyed. Her crest-jewelis fixed by snakes and her 

chest is covered by lotus garlands. She stands on Manobhava 
(i.e. Kama, the god of love) engaged in sexual enjoyment. 
iHer complexion is red like the java flower. 

To the right of the goddess stands the white.complexioned 
Varnini who has dishevelled hair with her head jewel fixed by 
snakes. She holds knife and Kharpara (vessel made of skull 
or broken jar) and drinks tbe blood flowing from the headless 
trunk of the goddess. [ Daks;a=daksina ; manu=mantra. | 

To the left of the goddess, the dark-complexioned Dakini 
stands in the pratyalidha pose holding sword and kharpara 
and drinks the blood flowing from the headless trunk of the 
goddess 


3. Nabhau $uddh-aravindam tad-upari kamalam mandalam 

canda-ra$meh 

samsarasy--aika-saram tribhuvana-jananim dharma.kam- 
oday-adhyam / 
tasmin—madhye tri-kone tritaya-tanu-dharam Chinnamas- 
tam prasastam 

tam vande јӣапа горат nikhila-bhaya-haram yoginim 

yoga-mudram // 
(A, pp. 471-72; B, p. 306) 
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Chinnamasta, having a triple form (i.e. the Devi along 
with Varnini and Dakini), stands in the triangle inside the 
solar orb within a white lotus in the navel of the meditator. 

N.B. For the pratyalidha pose of standing, see under No. 
ХШ above. Viparita-rati is a kind of sexual enjoyment in 
which the female is above the male. See under yama below. 


LXXXII. Brahman 
See under Siva 


LXXXII. Bhagavati 
See under Annapurna, etc. 


LXXXIV. Bhadrakali 
See Kah. 


Ksut-ksama kotar-aksi masi-malina-mukhi mukta-kesi 
rudanti 
п —aharm trptà vadanti jagad = akhilam —idam grasam = 
ekam karomi / 
hastabhyàm dharayanti jvalad-anala-gikha-sannibham 
pasam — ugram 
dantair —jambu-phal-àbhaih pariharatu bhayam pàtu mam 
| Bhadrakali // 
(A, p. 563 ; B, p. 367) 
Bhadrakali is hungry. Her eyes are sunken and her face 
black like ink. Her hair is untied, and she is crying and say- 
ing, “I am not satisfied. I want to eat the world in one mouth- 
ful.” She holds the terrible and flame-like noose in both her 
hands. Her teeth are blue-black like the Jambu fruit. 


LXXXV. Bhava-gehini (Wife of Bhava or Siva) 
Same as Durga, 


LXXXVI. Bhanu 
Same as Surya. 
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LXXXVII. Bharati 
Same as Parijata-Sarasvati. 


LXXXVIII. Bhuvanest 
Same as Bhuyanetvart. 


i LXXXIX. Bhuvanesvari 


See Annapürna, Ambika and Siva ; regarded as Bhuvaneśvarī- 
bhairavi; also see under Ambika. 
1. Called Bhuvanest. — 
Udyad-ina-dyutim = indu-kiritim 
tuñga-kucám nayana-traya-yuktam / 
smera-mukhim varad-anku§a-pas-a- 
bhiti-karam prabhaje Bhuvanesim // 
(А, p. 164 ; B, p. 103) 
Bhuvaneái (Bhuvaneávari) is lustrous like the rising sun 
(i.e. red-complexioned) and has the moon on her crest. She 
has three eyes, highly developed breasts and a smiling face. 
She holds goad and noose in [two] hands, with the other [two] 
hands exhibiting the varada and abhaya poses. 
N.B. For the poses of hands, see under No. VI. 
2. .Called Hara-vadhü (Wife of Hara or Siva). 
Syüm-àhgim éasi-Sekharam nija-karair— danafi—ca rakt- 
: otpalam 
ratn-àdhyam casakam param bhayaharam sambibhratim 
` śāśvatīim / 
mukta-hara-lasat-payodhara-natam netra-tray-ollasintm 
vande=’ham sura-püjitàm Hara-vadhum rakt-aravinda- 
sthitam // 
(A, p. 169 ; B, p. 106) 
N. B. Ref. Sarada. 
The wife of Hara (Siva) is dark-complexioned and has the 
moon on her head. Three of her hands hold dana (ie. the 
varada pose), 8 red lotus and a vessel full of gems, while 
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the fourth hand exhibits the bhayahara (abhaya) pose. She is 
three-eyed, seated on a red lotus and is bent at the weight of her 
developed breasts. 


3. Called Adya-Bhuvanesvari. 

Var-ankusau pasam = abhiti-mudram 

karair—vahantim kamal-asanasthàm / 

bal-arka-koti-pratimam tri-netram 

bhajez-ham- Adyam Bhuvanesvarim tam // 
( A, p. 170; B, p. 107) 

N.B. Ref. Nibandha. ; 

Adya-Bhuvanesvari holds a goad and noose in her 
two hands with her other hands exhibiting the vara and abhaya 
postures. She is seated ona lotus and has the lustre ofa 
crore of rising suns (ie. has red complexion). She has three 
eyes. x 

N.B.—For the poses of hands, see under No. VI. 


| XC. Bhümi 


Same as Vasumati, See under Annapürnàá-Nitya. and Visnu- 
Srikrgna. 


XCI. Mafüjughosa 


1. Sasadharam—iva $ubhrarh khadga-pust-anka-pánim 
suruciram—ati-$antam pafica-cudam kumaram / 
prthutara-vara-mukhyam padma-patr-ayat-aksam 
kumati-dahana-daksam Mafijughosam namami // 

(A, pp. 585, 592; B, pp. 382, 386) 
N.B. Ref. Bhairavatantra. V.1. khadga-pust-anga^. 
Mafijughosa is white-complexioned like the moon and 
holds sword and manuscript in his hands. He is a beautiful 
and calm boy with his hair tied in five crests. ` 
N.B. The expression prthutara-yara-mukhya is understood 
to mean ‘very fat’. 
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2. Sampürna-mandala-tusaramarici-madhye 
balam vicintya dhavalam vara-khadga-hastam / 
uddama-kesa-nivaham vara-pustak-ddhyam 
nagnam bhajet ksataja-padma-dal-ayat-aksam // 
(A, p. 589 ; B, p. 381) 
N.B. Ref. Kukkutesvara. 


The god isa naked boy seated in the full moon and is 
white-complexioned. Не holds sword in one of his two hands 
on one side, with the other exhibiting the varada pose, while 
on another side, one hand holds a manuscript and the other 
exhibits the varada pose. He has untied hair and eyes resemb- 
ling the petals of a red lotus. 


N.B. In this connection, Mañjughosa is also described as 
raka-sudhakara-tusaramarici-gaura, ‘bright-complexioned like 
the full moon’. Without referring to Mafijughosa’s third and 
fourth hands, the expression vara-pustak-adhya may also suggest 
that he has some beautiful manuscripts in his possession. 

Matijughosa is essentially the Buddhist god of the same 
name, also called Mafijuéri. For the poses of hands, see under 
No. VI. 


XCII. Madhumati (Yogini) 
Suddha-sphatika-sankaéam nanà-ratna-vibhüsitàm l 
majfijira-hara-keytira-ratna-kundala-manditam // 

(A, p. 648 ; B, p. 423) 

N.B. Ref. Bhütadamara. 

The goddess has the colour of a white crystal and is 
adorned with various jewels and such ornaments as anklets 
(masjira), necklace, armlets ( keyüra ) and bejewelled -ear- 
rings. 


XCIII. Madhyahnakaliya Gayatri 
See Gayatrt. 
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XCIV. Manasa 


Called Siddhz. 
Sveta-campaka-varn-àbham ratna-bhiisana-bhisitam / 
vahni-Suddh-amsuk-addhinam naga-yajfiopavitinim // 
mahajfidna-yutafi—c—aiva pravaràm jianinàm satam / 
siddh-adhisthatr-deviti- са Siddham siddhi-pradim 
bhaje // 
(Appendix, A, p. 992 ; B, p. 656) 
The complexion of the goddess resembles the colour of the 
white campaka flower, and she is adorned with bejewelled 
ornaments. Her clothes are white like the flames of fire and 
she wears a serpent as her sacred thread. 


XCV. Manobhava 


Same as Kandarpa, Kama and Smara, 
See under Pracandacandika-Chinnamasta. 


XCVI. Manohara (Yogini) 


Kuranga-netram §arad-indu-vaktram 

bimb-ddharam candana-gandha-liptam / 

cin-Aamgukam pina-kucàm manojñam 

gyamam sada kamadugham vicitram // 

(A, p. 642 ; B, p. 419) 

N.B. Ref. Bhütadamara. 

The goddess has eyes resembling those ofa deer, and her 
face is like the autumnal moon. Her lips are red like the 
bimba fruit, and her body is besmeared with the sandal-paste 
perfume. She wears China-cloth (silk) and is of pleasing 
appearance. She is dark-complexioned and has developed 
' breasts. 


r 


XCVII. Mahakala 


See under Guhyakali and Šyama or Daksinakalika. . 
Mahakalam yajed —Devyà daksine dhimra-varnakam / 
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bibhratam danda-khaivahgau damstra-bhima-mukharm 
&i$um // 
vyàghra-carm-avrta-katim tundilam rakta-vasasam / 
tri-netram —ürdhva-ke$ari = ca munda-mala-vibhiisitam // 
jata—bhara-lasac candra-khandam = ugram jvalan-nibham // 
(A, p. 485-86 ; B, p. 314) 
The smoke-coloured Mahakala stands to the right of the 
Devi and holds club and khatvanga. Heis a child with his 
face terrible because of his teeth. He wears a tiger's skin at 
his waist and red clothes (or, the tiger's skin which is red) and 
has a big belly. He has three eyes. His matted hair stands 
upward on his head and he wears a garland of severed heads. 
The moon adorns the matted hair on his head, and he is fierce 
and looks like a blazing fire. 
N.B. Khajvanga is a long bone with a skull at the top. 
With the idea of the god as Sifu, cf. Vatuka-bhairava described 
as a bala. 


XCVIII. Mahakah 
Called Maharaudri. See Katyayani. 

Patica-vaktràm Mahaàraudrim prati-vaktra-trilocanam / 

Sakti-$ula-dhanur-bána-Xhadga-kheta-var-abhayan // 

daks-àdaksa-bhujair - Devim bibhranim bhuri-bhusanam // 

(A, p. 626; B, p. 408) 

Devi Mahàraudii (Maharudra’s wife) has five faces, each of 
which has three eyes. In her left and right hands, she holds 
spear, trident, bow, arrow, sword, shield, vara (boon offering 
pose) and abhaya (fearlessness-offering pose). She is adorned 
with many ornaments. | Daks-adaksa— daksina-vama. | 

N.B. For the poses of hands, see under No. VI. 


XCIX. Maha-Ganapati 
Same as Mahd-Ganesa. 


C. Mahdé-Ganesa (Maha-Ganapati) 
See Ucchista-Ganesa, Gane$a, Haridra-Ganesa, Heramba. 
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1. Hast-indr-ànanam —indu cüdam = aruna-cchayam tri- 
netram гавай = 
a$listam ргіуауа sa-padma-karaya sv-ankasthaya sanga- 
tam | 
vijapura-gada-dhanus-trigikha-yuk-cakr-abja-pag-otpalam 
vrhyagra-svavisina-ratnakalasàn hastair = vahantam 
bhaje // 
ganda-pali-galad-dánapura-lalasa-manasan / 
dvirephan karna-talabhyam varayantam muhurmuhuh // 
kar-àgra-dhrta-mànikya-kumbha-vaktra-vinihsrtaih l 
ratna-varsaih prinayantam sadhakan mada-vihvalam // 
manikya-mukut-opetarn ratn-abharana-bhüsitam // 
(A, pp. 208-09 ; B, p. 133) 
N. B. Ref. Nibandha. 


Maha-Ganapati has the face of an elephant. He has the 
moon on his crest and is of red complexion. He is three-eyed 
and, being embraced by his wife who is sitting on his lap and 
holding lotuses in her hands (or a lotus in one of her hands), 
is engaged in sexual intercourse with her. In his hands, he 
holds pomegranate, mace, bow, trident, discus, lotus, noose 
and blue lotus as well as a bundle of paddy sheaves, one of his 
own tusks and a jar full of gems. The sides of his face are 
covered with ichor which draws bees whom heis driving by 
the movement of his ears. He is scattering gems out of the 
jar held in his hand. He wears a bejewelled crown and orna- 
ments. 


2. Muktà-gauram mada-gaja-mukham candra-ciidam tri- 
netram 
hastaih sviyair- dadhatam —aravind-anku$au ratna-kum. 
bham / 
ankasthayah sarasija-ruces—tad-dhvaj-alambi-paner = 
Devya yonau vinihita-karam ratna-maulim bhajimah // 
(A, p. 211 ; B, p. 135) 
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N.B. .Ref. Nibandha. V. 1. sarasija-ruca®. 

The god's fair complexion resembles the colour of the 
pearl, and he has the head of an elephant in rut, He is three- 
eyed and has the moon on his crest. In his hands, he holds 
lotus, goad and a jar-full of jewels. He has a bejewelled head- 
dress and his wife, beautiful like a lotus, is seated on his lap. 
The goddess holds her husband’s male organ by her hand and 
the god touches the female organ of his wife by his kara (trunk). 

3. Called Hastimukha. 

Hastair—bibhratam—ikgu-danda-varadau paš-aükušau 

puskara- 

Sprsta-sva-pramada-var-angam — anay = ašlistam dhvaj-agra- 

spréa | 
syam-angya vidhrt-abjaya tri-nayanam candr-ardha-cudam 
javà- 

raktam Hastimukham smarami satatam bhog-atilolam 
vibhum // 


(A, p. 213 ; B, р. 136) 
N. B. Ref. Nibandha. 


Hastimukha (‘the elephant-headed god’) is holding, in his 
hands, sugarcane, noose and goad with one hand exhibiting the 
varada pose. His dark-complexioned wife holds a lotus in one 
hand and her husband's male organ by another. He is 
embraced by his wife whose female organ he touches by the 
tip of his trunk (puskara). 


CI. Mahadevi 
See under Durga, Dhavalamukhi, etc. 


Cl(a). Maharaudri. 
Same as Mahakah. 


СП. Mahdlaksmi 


See Laksmi ; also under Ambikd, etc. 
Called Sarigin’s Wife. 
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Sindür-aruna-kantim ~ abja-vasatim saundarya-varam 
nidhim 
kotir-angada-hara-kundala-katisutr-adibhir = bhisitam / 
hast-àbjair = vasu-patram = abja-yugal-àdar$au vahantim 
param = 
Avitirn paricárikábhir -anigam dhyàyet priyazn Sarügi- 
nah // 
(A, p. 226; B, p. 146) 
N. B. Ref. Nibandha. i 
The complexion of the wife of Sarñgin (i.e. Laksmi or 
Mahalaksmi) is red like vermilion, and she is seated ona 
lotus. She is exceptionally beautiful and is adorned with 
ornaments like the crown, armlets (argada), necklace, ear-rings 
and waist-band. In her hands, she holds vasu-patra (money-bag 
or jar full of coins), two lotuses and a mirror. She is surround- 
ed by her attendants. 


CHI. Mahasampatprada (Nitya) 

Regarded as Sampatprada-bhairavi. 
A-tamr-arka-sahasr-abham sphurac-candra-kala-jatam / 
kirita-ratna-vilasac-citra-citrita-mauktikam // 
sravad-rudhira-pank-adhya-munda-mala-virajitam / 
nayana-traya-$obh-adhyam pürn-endu-vadan-anvitàm // 
mukta-hara-lata-rajat-pin-onnata-ghana-stanim / 
rakt-ambara-paridhànàm yauvan-onmatta-rupinim // 
pustakañ = с = abhayam vame daksine c = aksa-málikam / 
vara-dana-ratam Nityam Mahasampatpradam smaret // 

(A, pp. 347-48 ; B, p. 227) 

N. B. Ref. Jñanarnaya. 

Mahasampatprada has the red splendour of a thousand 
copper-coloured suns. She has the moon on her matted hair. 
Her crown is adorned with many kinds of beautiful gems. 
Blood oozes from her garland of severed heads, and she has 
three eyes and a beautiful face like the full moon. Her 
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- 


developed breasts are adorned with pearl necklaces, She wears 
ted clothes and is youthful. She holds manuscript and abhaya 
(i.e. exhibits the abhaya-mudra) in her [ upper and lower ] left 
hands and the rosary is held in her [upper] right hand, while 
the other right hand exhibits the vara pose. 


N. B. For the poses of hands, see under No. VI. 


CIV. Mahisamardint 
See Katygyani. 

Garud opala-sannibham mani-mauli-kundala-manditam / 

naumi bhala-vilocanam mahis-ottamanga-nisedusim // 

gankha-cakra-krpana-bana- karmuka-$ulakan / 

tarjanim — api bibhratim nija-bahubhih gagi-Sekharam // 

(A, p. 190; B, p. 121) 

N. B. Ref. Nibandha. The metres of the two stanzas are 
not common. 

The goddess has the blue colour of emerald and is 
adorned with a bejewelled crown and ear-rings. She hasa 
third eye on her forehead and is seated on the head of the 
Buffalo (Mahisa). In her hands, she holds conch-shell, discus, 
sword, arrow, bow and trident (or spear) with one of the 


hands exhibiting the tarjani pose. Her head is adorned by the 
moon. 


N. B. For the pose of hand, see under No. XXV. 
CV. Mahesa (Siva) 
See under Vajuka-bhairava. 
CVI, Matangi 


Syàm-àügim gagi-gekharam tri-nayanàm ratna-simhasana- 
sthitam / 

vedair = bahu-dandair = asi-khetaka-pa§-ankuga-dharam // 
(A, p. 5.5; B, p. 362) 
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N. B. Ref. Vamakesvara. The third foot of the stanza is 
metrically defective. 


The goddess is dark-complexioned and three-eyed and 
has her head adorned by the moon. She is seated on a 
bejewelled throne. In her four (veda) hands, she holds sword, 
shield, noose and goad. 


CVIL Martanda (Martanda-bhairava) 
See under Surya. 


CVIII. Mukunda 
Same as Krsna. See under Visnu-Srikrsna. 


CIX. Mrtyuiaya-Patupati 
Same as Siva, 


Candr-ark-agni-vilocanam smita-mukham padma-dvay- 
antah-sthitam 
mudra-paáa-mrg-àáksasutra-vilasat-pànim himamsv- pra- 
| bham / 
kotir-endu-galat-sudh-apluta-tanum har-adi-bhis-ojjvalam 
kantya višva-vumohanam Pašupatim Mrtyuñjayam 
bhavaye // 
(A, p. 316; B, p. 208) 
N. B. Ref. Nibandha. 

The god called Mrtyurjaya (Conqueror of Death) and 
Pašupati (Lord of Beasts) has three eyes representing the moon, 
sun and fire. He is smiling and is seated within two lotuses. 
In three of his four hands, he Bolds noose, deer and rosary, the 
fourth exhibiting the mudra (i.e. the vyakhya or jñana pose of 
hand). His complexion is bright like the moon and. his body 
is washed by the nectar flowing from the moon in his crest. 
He wears necklace and other ornaments and charms the whole 
world by his beauty. 

N.B. For the pose of hand, see under No. LVI. 
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CX. Yogini 


See Kanaküvati, Kametvart, Natini, Padmini, Madhumati, 
Manohara, Ratisundari and Surasundari. 


CXI. Rati 
See under Adyasakti and Pracandacandika-Chinnamasta. 
CXII.  Ratisundari (Yogini) 
Suvarna-varnam gaur-angim sarv-alankara-bhüsitam / 


nupur-angada-har-adhyam ramyāñ=ca puskar-eksanam // 
(À, p. 645 ; B, p. 421) 


N.B. Ref. Bhutadamara. ‚ 
The complexion of the goddess is fair like the colour of 


gold and she is adorned with all kinds of ornaments such as 
anklets, armlets (arigada) and necklace. She is of pleasing 
appearance and her eyes resemble the lotus. 


CXIII. Raghava 
Same as Rama. See Srirama. 


CXIV. Rajasa-Yajuka-bhairava 
See Vajuka-bhairava. 


CXV. Rama 
Same as Srirama. 


CXVI. Rukmini 
See under Visnu-Srikrsna. 


CXVII. Rudra 
See Rudrah ; also under Siva and Ardhanārīśvara. 


CXVIII. Rudra-bhairay: 


Udyad-bhanu-sahasr-abham candra-cudam tri-locanam / 
nan-álahkara-subhagam sarva-vairi-nikrntanim // 
vamad-rudhira-mund-àli-kalitàm rakta-vasasim / 
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trisülam damarum khadgam tatha khetakam —eva ca // 

ріпакай =са Saran Devim pàí-àükuéa-yugam kramat / 

pustakafi = c—aksa-màlaf—ca Siva-simhasana-sthitàm II 

| (А, р. 357; В, р. 233) 

N,B. Ref. Jidnarnqva. The language is unsatisfactory. 

The goddess has the lustre of a thousand rising suns (ie. 
red complexion). She has three-eyes, and her crest is adorned 
by the moon. She is beautiful owing to various ornaments and 
destroys all the enemies [ of her devotees]. She wears a 
garland of severed heads from which blood oozes, and her 
clothes are red. She uses Siva as her throne and holds the 
trident, kettle-drum, sword, shield, bow (pinaka), arrows, 
noosé, goad, manuscript and rosary [in her ten hands J. 

N.B. Siva-sithhasana-sthitá seems to be the same thing as 
Rudr-anka-pitha-stha (cf. Saktayah below). Pas-ankiisa-yuga is 
sometimes explained as one pair of nooses and another of goads. 

CXIX. Rudrah 
Cf. Saktayah. 

Ete Rudrah samakhyatah dhrta-$ula-kapalakah // 

N.B. Ref. Nibandha. 

The Rudras (35 in number beginning with Krodhiga) hold 
trident and skull-vessel in their hands. 


CXX. Laksmana 
See under Srirama. 


CXXI. Laksmi 
Same as Indira, Kamalaja, Kamala and Sri. 
See Mahalaksmi; also under Visnu-Srikrsna and under 
Adyatakti. 
1, Called Kamala. | 
Asina sarasiruhe smita-mukhi hast-ambujair = bibhrati 
danam padma-yug-abhaye ca vapusa saudadmini-sannibha / 
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mukta-hara-virajamana-prthul-ottuñga-stan-odbhasini 
payad = vah Kamala kataksa-vibhavair = anandayanti 
Harim // 
(A, p. 221 ; B, p. 143) 

N. B. Ref. Nibandha. 

Kamala is seated on a lotus and has a smiling’ face. In two 
of her hands, she holds two lotuses while the other two exhibit 
dana (vara, i.e. varada) and abhaya poses. Her complexion is 
bright like the lightning, She wears a pearl necklace and has 
developed breasts. She pleases her husband Hari with her 
glances. 

N. B. For the poses of hands, see under No. VI. 

2. Called Sri. 

Kantya káricana-sannibham Himagiri-prakhyai$—caturbhir 

~ gajair— 
hast-otksipta-hiranmay-amrta-ghatair = asicyamanim 

Sriyam / 
bibhranam varam = abja-yugmam ~ abhayam hastaih kirit- 
ojjvalàm 

ksaum-abaddha-nitamba-bimba-lalitam vande = ’ravinda = 
sthitam // 
(A, p. 219 ; B, p. 141) 

N.B. Ref. Nibandha. 

The complexion of the goddess Sri is like the colour of 
gold, and she is being bathed by four white elephants with the 
golden (hirapmaya) jars of nectar held in their raised trunks. 
She holds two lotuses in two [upper] hands, her other two 
[lower] hands exhibiting the vara and abhaya poses [in the right 
and left respectively]. She wears a crown bright with the 
lustre of gems and silk cloth (Sari) and is seated or standing 
on a lotus. 


N. B. For the poses of hands, see under No. VI. 
3. Called Hari’s Wife, 
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Manikya-pratima-prabhàm hima-nibhais = tuñgaiš = 
caturbhir = gajair — 
hast-agr-ahita-ratna-kumbha-salilair = asicyamanam вада / 
hast-abjair = vara-danam = ambuja-yug-abhitir = dadhanam 
T o Hareh 
kantam kanksita-parijata-latikim vande saroj-asanam // 
(A, p. 220; B, p. 142) 
The complexion of Hari’s wife is [red] like the colour of 
rubies. She is being bathed by four big snow-white elephants 
with the water from jars adorned with gems and held in 
their upraised trunks. She is seated on a lotus desiring to 
possess the parijata creeper and holds in two of her hands two 
lotuses, her other two hands exhibiting the varada and abhaya 
poses. 
N. B. For the poses of hands, see under No. VI. 


CXXII. Laksmt Narayana 
May be called Ardhanari-Narayana. Cf.-Ardhanartévara. 
Vidyuc-candra-nibham vapuh Kamalaja-Vaikunthayor = 
ekatam 
praptam sneha-rasena ratna-vilasad-bhusa-bhar-alankr- 
tam / 
vidya-pañkaja-darpanan manimayam kumbham sarojam 
gadam 
gankham cakram = amuni bibhrad = amitam diśyāc = 
chriyam vah sada // 
(À, pp. 292-93 ; B, p. 192) 
The unification of the two forms of Kamalaja (Laksmi) 
and Vaikuntha (Visnu) into one resulted from the depth of their 
love for each other. This combined form is adorned with orna- 
ments and holds manuscript, lotus, mirror and a jar full of 
gems [for the goddess] as well as lotus, mace, conch-shell and 
discus [for the god]. 
N. B. The name Vaikuntha here does not appear to be 
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used in the technical sense of the Vaikuntha-Caturmurti 
form of Visnu having four faces on four sides, the front one 
exhibiting a male's, the back one a female's, the left one a 
bpar' and the right one-a lion's (i. e. man-lion's). 


CXXII. Vagalamukhi 


1. Madhye sudh-abdhi-mani-mandapa-ratna-vedi- 
simhàsan-opari-gatam paripita-varnam / 
pit-àmbar-abharana-malya-vibhugit-àhgim 
Devim smarami dhrta-mudgara-vairi-jihvam // 
jihv-dgram = adaya karena Devim 
vamena $atrum paripidayantim /' 
gad-abhighatena ca daksinena 
pit-ambar-adhyàm dvi-bhujam namami // 

(A, pp. 575-76 ; B, p. 376) 
N. B. Ref. Divyatantra, 


The Devi is seated on the throne placed on an altar made 
of jewels under a bejewelled canopy in the ocean of nectar. 
Her complexion is deep yellow, and she wears yellow clothes 
and.ornaments and a yellow garland. She has two hands and 
holds the tongue of the enemy by the left and strikes him with 
а club held in the right one. She is gorgeous in her yellow 
cloth (Sari). 

2. Gambhirañ =ca mad-onmattam svarna-kanti-sama- 
prabham / 
catur-bhujam tri-nayanam kamal-asana-samsthitam // 
mudgaram daksine pašam vame jihvati = ca vajrakam / 
pit-ambara-dharam Devim drdha-pina-payodharam // 
hema-kundala-bhüsan = ca svarna-simhasana-sthitam // 
(A, р. 578 ;° B, p. 377) 

The appearance of the goddess is grave, and she is drunk. 
Her fair complexion resembles the colour of gold. She has 
three eyes and four hands and is seated on a lotus placed on 
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a golden throne. In her two right hands, she holds club and 
noose, and one of her two left hands holds the enemy’s tongue 
and the other the thunderbolt. She is clad in yellow clothes 
and has developed breasts. She wears golden ear-rings and 
ornaments. 


CXXIV. Vaijuka-bhairava 
А. Sattvika. 


Vande balam sphatika-sadrgam kundal-odbhasi-vaktram 
vidy-akalpair = nava-manimayaih kinkini-ntpur-adyaih / 
dipt-akaram vigada-vasanam su-prasannam tri-netram 
hast-abjabhyam Vatukam = anigam $ula-dandau dadha- 
nam // 
(A, p. 331 ; B, p. 217) 


N. B. Ref, Nibandha. 


Vatuka isa boy having the complexion resembling the 
colour of crystal and wears two earrings. He holds a manus- 
cript and also wears ornaments made of nine kinds of gems, 
such as Kinkini (bells or tinkling ornaments) and anklets. He 
has a shining appearance, white clothes, pleasant face and 
three eyes. He has trident (or spear) and club in his hands. 


N.B. With the epithet bala, cf. Mahakala described as a 
Situ, Kinkini-nüpura may mean anklets adorned with small bells, 
B. Rajasa. 
Udyad-bhaskara-sannibham tri-nayanam rakt-àngaraga- 
srajam 
smer-asyam varadam kapalam —abhayam $ülam dadhanam 
karaih 
nila-grivam —«udara-bhusana-$atam éitarnáu-cud-ojjvalam 
bandhik-druna-vasasam bhaya-haram Devam sada 
bhavaye / / 
(A, p. 331 ; B, p. 217) 
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N.B. Ref. Nibandha. 

The god's complexion is red like the colour of the rising 
sun. He wears red garlands and uses perfume and holds 
skull and trident (or spear) in two hands, the other two hands 
exhibiting the varada and abhaya poses. His throat is blue, 
and he has a smiling face and three eyes. He wears numerous 
ornaments and has the moon to adorn his crest. His clothes 
are red like the bandhüka flower. 

N. B. Nilagriva is the same as Nilakantha (Siva), For the 
poses of hands, see under No. VI. 

C. Татаѕа. Called Mahesa (Siva). 

Dhyayen—Nil-adri-kantam Saéi-Sakala-dharam munda- 

malam Mahegam 
dig-vastram pingal-aksam damarum=atha stnim khadga- 
$ül-abhayani / 
nagam ghantam spin kara-sarasiruhair = bibhratam 

bhima-damstram 

sarp-akalpam tri-netram  manimaya-vilasat-kinkini-nüpur- 
adhyam | / 
(A, p. 331 ; B, p. 217) 

N.B. Ref. Nibandha. V.1. Sankha for khadga. 

The complexion of 'Maheša is blue like the Niladri (Blue 
Mountain), and he wears the crescent [above his forehead]. 
He is naked, has brown eyes and wears a garland of severed 
human heads. He holds kettle-drum, goad, sword, trident (or 
spear),-abhaya (i.e. the abhaya pose of hand). a näga (serpent), 
bell and skull. His teeth are terrible and he wears snakes as 
his ornaments. He is three-eyed and wears bejewelled kinkinis | 
(tinkling ornaments) and anklets (or, anklets endowed with 
small bells). 


` CXXV. Varàha . 
Called Adya-Varaha (Primeval Boar). 
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A-padam janu-desad = vara-kanaka-nibham nabhi-desad = 
adhastan= 
mukt-abham kantha-desat—taruna-ravi-nibham mastakan 
| =nila-=bhasam / 
ide hastair=dadhanam rathacarana-darau khadga-khetau 
gad-akhyam 

faktim dan-abhaye ca Ksiti-dharana-lasad-dams{tram = 
Adyam Varaham // 
(A, p. 305 ; B, p. 201) 

N. B. Ref. Prapaficasara, 

Adya-Varaha’s body is gold-coloured from the feet to the 
knees, pearl-coloured from the knees to the navel, red from 
the navel to the throat and blue from the throat to the heads 
He holds, in his hands, discus (ratha-carana), conch-shell (dara), 
sword, shield, mace, spear, dana (ie. the vara or varada pose 
of hand) and abhaya (i.e. the abhaya pose of hand). He holds 
Каін (the Earth-goddess) оп his tusk. 


N.B. For the poses of hands, see under No. VI. 


CXXVI. Varnini 
See under Pracandacandika-Chinnamasta. 


CXXVII. Varnesvart 


Called Samhara-matika. See Vagisvari. 
Aksa-srajam harina-potam — udagra-tahkam 
* -vidyàm karair=aviratam dadhatim tri-netram / 
ardh-endu-maulim = arunàm —aravinda-rámam 
Varnesvarim pranamata stana -bhara-namram // 
(A, p. 145 ; B, p. 90) 
In her four hands, Varneávari holds rosary, the young of 
а deer, lañka (a stone-cutting chisel or axe) and manuscript. 
She is three-eyed and has the crescent adorning her head. 
She is red-complexioned and is beautified by (i.e. seated on) 
a lotus. She is stooping at the weight of her heavy breasts. 
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CXXVIII. Vallabhardha (Ardhanari) 
` See Martanda. 


CXXIX. Vasumati 
Same as Ksiti, Bhumi, etc. 
See under Vignu-Sriksna. 


CXXX. Vagadhidevata 
Same as Vagiivari ; also called Vagdevata, etc. 


CXXXI. Vagisvari 
See Varnesvari. 


1. Called Vagdevata. 
Taruna-gakalam = indor = bibhrati śubhra-kāntih 
kuca-bhara-namit-angi sannisanna sit-abje / 
nija-kara-kamal-odyal-lekhani-pustaka-srih 
sakala-vibhava-siddhyai patu Vagdevata nah / / | 
(А, р. 197; В, р. 126) 
N.B. Ref. Nibandha. 
Vagdevatà is white-complexioned and has the crescent 
[ above her forehead ]. She is seated on a white lotus and is 
stooping at the weight of her heavy breasts. She holds a pen 
in one hand and a manuscript m the other 
2. Called Vagdevata. 
$ubhrár svaccha-vilepa-malya-vasanam sitam$u-khand- 
ojjvalam 
vyakhyam--aksa-gunam sudh-ádhya-kalasam үійуай=са 
hast-ambujaih / 
bibhránam kamal-asanam kuca-natam Vagdevatam sa- 
smitam 
vande vag-vibhava-pradam tri-nayanam saubhagya-sampat- 
karim // 
(A, p. 198 ; B, p. 127) 


N.B. Ref. Nibandha. 
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Vagdevata is white-complexioned and uses white perfume 
(sandal paste) and wears white garlands and clothes. She is 
endowed with the crescent [ as an ornament of her head] and 
holds in her hands vyakhya (i.e. the vyakhya ог jñana pose of 
hand), rosary. a jar of nectar and a manuscript. She sits on 
a lotus and stoops owing to the weight of her developed 
breasts. She is smiling and has three eyes. 

N.B. For the pose of hand, see under No. LVI. 

3, Called Vani. 

Vanim pirna-nigakar-ojjvala-mukhim karpura-kunda- 

| prabham 

candr-ardh-añkita-mastakam nija-karaih sambibhratim — 
adarat / 

vinam=aksa-gunam sudh-adhya-kalasam vidyañ—ca 

tunga-stanim 

divyair = abharanair = vibhusita-tanum  hams-adhirudham 
ibhaje / | 
(A, p. 199-200 ; B, p. 128) 

N.B. Ref. Nibandha. 

Vàni is white like camphor and kunda flower. Her face 
resembles the full moon and her head is beautified by the 
half-moon. In her [ four ] hands, she holds lute, rosary, jar 
of nectar and manuscript. She rides a swan, has developed 
breasts and is adorned with beautiful ornaments. 


4. Called Vagadhidevaté. 
Asina kamale karair—japa-vatim padma-dvayam pustakam 
bibhrana tarun-endu-baddha-mukuta mukt-endu-kunda- 
| prabha / 
bhal-onmilita-locana kuca-bhara-klanta bhavad-bhutaye 
bhuyad—Vagadhidevata muni-ganair = asevyamàn = ani- 
gam // 
(A, p. 201 ; B, p. 129) 
N.B. Ref. Nibandha. 


“ 
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The goddess Vägadhidevatā is seated on a lotus and holds, 
in her hands, rosary, two lotuses and manuscript. Her white 
complexion resembles the colour of pearls, the moon and 
the kunda flower, and she has the crescent fixed with her 
crown. She has a third staring eye on her forehead and suffers 
from the heaviness of her breasts. 

5. Called Queen of Vac or Speech. 

Mukta-har-àvadàtàm $irasi gasi-kal-alankrtim bahubhih 

Bye cvy varn-akhya-malam manimaya-kalasam 

pustakafi = c = odvabantim / 


ое вати = 
Adhigarn 
Vacim=ide ciraya tri-bhuvana-namitarn pundarike 
. nisannšám / / 
` (A, p. 203; B, p. 130) 
N.B. Ref. Sarada (Saradatilaka Tantra) and Nibandha. 
The complexion of the Goddess of Speech is white like the 
colour of the pearl necklace, and she has the crescent 
adorning her head. She holds, in her hands, vyakhyá (i.e. the 
pose of hand also called jfüana-mudra), a garland of letters 
(varn-akhya-mala), a jar full of gems and a manuscript. She 
is seated on a white lotus and is stooping owing to the heavi- 
ness of her developed breasts. 
N.B. For the pose of hand, see under No. LVI. 
6. Regarded as Vagifvari. 
ж * © 
Mukta-kanti-nibbiam Devim jyotsna-jala-vikaginim / 
muktà-hüra-yutàm $ubhram éaši-khanda-vimanditam / / 
' bibhratim daksa-hastabhyam vyakhyam varanasya mali- 
kam / 
amrtena tatha pürnam ghatam divyafi=ca pustakam / | 
dadhatim vama-hastabhyam  pina-stana-bhar-ànvitàm / 
madhye ksinim tatha svaccham nana-ratna-vibhisitam / / 
(A, p. 600 ; B, p. 392) 
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N.B. Ref. Svdyambhuvamatrka Tantra. V. 1. varn- 
akhya-mdalikam. Daksa = daksina.. 

Vagigvari’s complexion resembles the colour of pearls, and 
she shines like moonlight. She is white and is adorned with 
the crescent [ above her forehead ]. She holds in her two right 
hands vyakhya (i.e. exhibits the pose of hand called vyakhya- or 
Jñana-mudra) and the garland of letters and, in her two left 
hands, a jar full of nectar and a manuscript. She has slender 
waist and is stooping at the weight of her heavy breasts. She is 
bright and is adorned with many jewels. 


N.B. For the pose of hand, see under No. LVI. 


7. * w # 

Jyotih-pufija-nibham Devtr parivara-samanvitam / 

var-abhaya-yutam haste mudra-pustaka-dharinim / / 

(A, p. 601 ; B, p. 392) 

The goddess (Devi) resembles a mass of lustre and is 
surrounded by attendants. She holds, in her hands, vara (i.e, 
the varada pose of hand), abhaya (ie. the abhaya pose of 
hand), mudrd (ie. the vyakhya- or jnana-mudrd) and а manus- 
cript. I 

N.B. For the poses of hands, see under Nos. VI and LVI. 
8. Nabhicakre sthitim saumyam rakt-akaram vicintayet / 

ksaum-abaddha-nitambañ=ca rakt-abharana-bhusitam / / 

paé-ankuSa-dharam divyam var-übhaya-yutam punah / 

drstya c=—Amrta-varsinya pürayanti manorathan / / 

(A, p. €02 ; B, p. 393) 

The appearance of the goddess is calm and her complexion 
is red, She wears silk clothes and red ornaments and holds, 
in two of her hands, noose and goad and also exhibits the 
vara and abhaya poses in the other two hands. She is very 
beautiful and has kind looks. : 

N.B. She is different from the goddess as described in the 
other verses. For the poses of hands, see under No. VI. 


1 
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9. Called Vagdevata. Regarded as Bahya-matrka. 
Pajicagal-lipibhir — vibhakta-mukha-doh-pan-madhya- 
vaksasthalam 
bhasvan-mauli-nibaddha-candra- Sakalam = apina-tunga- 
stanim / 
mudrāäm = aksa-gunam ТРИЕ vidyati — ca 
hast-ambujair = 
bibhranain viSada-prabham tri-nayanam Vagdevatam = 
agraye [|] | 
(A, pp. 143-44 ; B, p. 89) 

Vagdevata’s face, arms, feet, waist and chest are marked 
'by the fifty letters of the alphabet. Her head is adorned by 
the moon fixed to it, and she has very developed breasts. She 
holds mudra (i.e. exhibits the vyakhya or juana pose of hand), 
rosary, jar of nectar арӣ manuscript in her [four] hands. She is 
white-complexioned and three-eyed. 

N.B. The reference to 50 letters of the alphabet seems to 
suggest the Bengali alphabet which recognises a few more 
signs and letters in addition to the letters of the Nagari 
alphabet (although it also omits a few letters of the latter) ; 
e.g. 12 vowels (excluding the long forms of r and /)+25 
consonants- from ka to ma-- ya, ra, la, va, Sa, $a, sa and ha 
(8) +anusvara, visarga, candrabindu (anunasika), final form of 
ta, and Куа (5), together making 50. For 51 letters of the 
alphabet, see under No. СХХХУШ. For the pose of ox 
see under No. LVI. 


CXXXII. Vani 
- Same as Vagisvari, etc. 


CXXXII. Vasudeva 
See Visnu-Sriktsna. 


CXXXIV. Visalaksi (Ambika) 
See Ambika. Regarded as Siva. ` 
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CXXXV. Visvadhatri 
Same as Bhiimi, Vasumati, etc. See under Visnu-Srikfsna. 


CXXXVI. Vignu-Srikrsna 


See Nrsimha, Varaha, Hayagriva ; cf. Harihara. See also 
under Siva. 


1. Called Или. 

Udyat-pradyotana-gata rucim tapta-hem-avadatam 

pārśva-dvandve Jaladhisutaya Višvadhatryá ca justam / 

nana-ratn-ollasita-vividh-akalpam = apita-vastram 

Visnum vande dara-kamala-kaumodaki-cakra-panim / | 

(A, p. 237 ; B, p. 155) 

N.B. Ref. Gautamiya. | 

Visnu has the red lustre of а hundred rising suns, and his 
complexion is bright like the colour of burnt gold. He has, 
J«ladhisutà (the Ocean's Daughter, ie. Laksmi) on one (i.e. 
right) side and Vigvadhatri (the Earth Goddess) on the other 
(ie. left). He has yellow clothes and wears various kinds of 
.bejewelled ornaments. He holds the conch-shell (dara), the 
lotus, the mace called Kaumodaki and the discus. 
2. Udyat-koti-divakar-abham =anigam šañkham gadam 


pankajam 

cakram  vibhratam = Indira-Vasumati-sam Sobhi-parsva- 
: ; dvayam / 
kotir-àhgada-hara-kundala-dharam pit-ambaram kaustubh- 
od- 

diptam vi$va-dharara- sva-vaksasi lasac-chrivatsa-cihnam 
БИ bhaje / / 


(A, pp. 246-47 ; B, p. 162) 

N.B. Ref. Prapatcasara. 

The god’s [red] complexion resembles the lustre of a 
crore of rising suns. He holds conch-shell, mace,lotus and 
discus and is flanked by Indira (Laksmi) and Vasumati (the 
Earth Goddess). He wears the crown, armlets (añgada), necklace 
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and earrings as well as yellow clothes and the jewel called 
kaustubha. There is the Sriyatsa mark on his chest. 

N.B. The kaustubha jewel and the Srivatsa mark are parti- 
cularly associated with the god Visnu. 


3. Called Visnu. Regarded as Vasudeva (see No. 15 


below). 
Visnum sarada-candra-koti-sadp$am sankham rathañgam 
gadam = : 
ambhojarn dadhatam sit-abja-nilayam kantyà jagan- 
mohanam / 
abaddh-angada-hara-kundala-mahamaulim sphurat-kan- 
` kanam 


$rivats-ankam = udara-kaustubba-dbaram vande munin- 
draih stutam // 
(A, p. 291 ; B, p. 191) 


Visnu has [bright complexion resembling] the lustre of a 
crore of autumnal moons. He holds conch-shell, discus, mace 
and lotus in his four hands and lives in the white lotus. He 
charms the world by his beauty and wears armlets (argada), 
necklace, ear-rings, bracelets ( kañkana ) and other orna- 
ments. He bears the srivatsa mark and wears the jewel called 
kaustubha. 

4. Called Govinda. Regarded as Srikrsna. 

Phull-endivara-kantim—indu-vadanam barh-avatamsa- 

priyam 
érivats-ankam = udara-kaustubha-dhararn pit-àmbaram 
sundaram / 
gopinam nayan-otpal-arcita-tanum go-gopa-sangh-avy- 
tam 
Govindam kala-venu-vadana-param divy-anga-bhusam 
bbaje // 
(A, p. 262 ; B, p. 172) 
Govinda's ( dark ] complexion resembles the colour ofa 
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blue lotus, and his face is beautiful like the moon. His head- 
-dress is made of peacock’s tail-feathers, and he bears the £rivatsa 
sign and wears the kaustubha jewel and yellow clothes. He is 
surrounded by cattle and cowherds and is playing on the 
flute. His body is adorned with beautiful ornaments. 
5. Called Krsna. 
‘Sankha-cakra-dhanur-bana-pa$-ankuéa-dharo =’runah | 
venum dhaman dhrtam dorbhyam dhyeyah Krsno 
divakare // 
(A, p. 265; B, p. 174) 
Krsna is red-complexioned and plays the flute holding it јл 
‚ two hands and also holds the conch-shell, discus, bow, arrow, 
noose and goad in the other [six] hands. 
N.B. The red complexion of this eight-armed Krsna in the 
orb of the Sun shows that he is really Visnu. 
6. Called Acyuta. 
а ж ow 
Udyad-aditya-sankasa-mani-simhasan-ambuje / 
samasino =’cyuto dhyeyo druta-hataka-sannibhah // 
saman-odita-candr-arka-tadit-koti-sama-dyutih / 
sarv-anga-sundarah saumyah sarv-abharana-bhisitah / / 
pita-vasas = cakra-Sankha-gada-padm-ojjvalad-bhujah / 
anarat-occhalad-ratna-dhar-augha-kalasam sprsan / / 
vàma-pàd-àmbuj-agrena musnata pallava-cchavim / 
Rukmini-Satyabhime = ’sya mürdhni ratn-augha-dharaya | 
sificantyau daksa-vamasthe sva-doh-stha-kalas-otthaya / / 
кж ж (А, р. 270; В, р. 178) 


N.B. Daksa-dak;ina. Murynata ~ corayata, khandayata ; 
tena raktam рӣйа-іаїат = йі stucitam. It has been said, 
*Satyabhame = 'sya'—asya Srikrnasya ; atra sandhir = arsah. | 

Acyuta having the [ red] lustre of the rising вип is seated 
on a lotus placed on a bejewelled throne. His complexion 
resembles the colour of molten gold and his appearance is 
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dazzling like crores of suns, moons 4nd lightnings. He is 
calm and beautiful and -wears all kinds of ornaments as well as 
yellow clothes. He holds conch-shell, discus, mace and lotus. 
and is flanked by Rukmini on the right and Satyabhama on 
the left, who are bathing him with flows of gems from jars. 
held -in their hands. 

N.B. Here also Krgna has Visnu’s complexion. 

7. Called Hari (see Nos. 8, 10 and 11). 

Vam-ordhva-haste dadhatam vidya-sarvasva-pustakam / 

aksa-malafi=ce ‘daks-ordhve sphatikim matrka-mayim / / 

Sabda-brahma-mayam venum=adhah-pani-dvay-eritam / 

gayantam plita-vasanam $yamalam komala-cchavim / / 

barhi-barha-krt-ottamsarm sarvajfiam sarva-vedibbih / 
upasitam muni ш upatisthed-Dharim sada / / 
(А, р.275; B, p. 181) 

Hari holds a — in the upper left and the crystal- 
rosary in the upper right hand and is engaged in playing om 
the flute with the two lower hands. His complexion is dark 
and he wears yellow clothes. His head-dress is made of 
peacock's tail-feathers. 

N.B. Here Krsna is called Hari; but his complexion is. 
dark. The manuscript ánd rosary have been put in his hands 
owing to hjs association with Laksmi and Sarasvati. 

8. Called Hari (see Nos. 7, 10 and 11). 

ж * $ 

Ratna-simhisane dhyüyed = upavistam kaj-opari / / 

sajala-jalada-syamam rakta-padma-dal-eksanam 7 

rakta-padma-spurat-pàda-panibhyam parimanditam / / 

nava-ratna-samarabdha-bhisanaih paribhusitam / 

Srt-yukta-vaksasi bhrájat-kaustubh-odbhasit-àmbaram / P 

tara-har-avali-ramyam érivats-ankita-vaksasam / 

rocana-tilaka-pranta-kuntala-bhramar&yitam / / 

Kandarpa-capa-sadrsa-cilli-mala-virajitam / 

aneka-ratna-samyukta-sphuran-makara-kundalam / / 


“ 
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barhi-barha krt-ottamsath sarvajtíam sarva-vedibhih / 
upásitarn muni-gauair = upatisthed —Dharim sada / / 
(A, p. 277; B, p. 182) 
Seated оп a lotus (kaja) placed on а bejewelled throne, 
Hari is dark-complexioned like the colour of dense clouds and 
has eyes resembling the petals of a red lotus. His hands and 
feet resemble red lotuses. His ornaments are made of the nine 
kinds of jewels. He has Sri on his chest and wears the jewel 
called kaustubha which makes his clothes shining. He has the 
Srivatsa marks on his chest and wears pearl necklaces. The 
tilaka mark on his forehead is máde by the bright yellow 
‚ pigment called gorocana, both sides of the marks being covered 
by small curly locks of hair. The god wears ear-rings of the 
shape of a makara (sea-monster) and his head-dress is made of 
peacock's tail-feathers. His eye-brows are like Kandarpa's bow. 
9. Called Jagannütha. 
Bhagna-vidruma-sankagam sarva-tejo-mayam vapuh / 
kiritinam kundalinam keyüra-valay-anvitam / / 
mukta-sannaddha-sadratna-tulákoti-samujjvalam | 
nàn-alaükara-subhagam pit-ambara--yug-avrtam / / 
Garud-opari sannaddha-rakta-pankaja-madhyagam / | 
uttapta-hema sankasam Laksmim vam-oru-sarsthitam / 
sarv-alankara-subhagam Sukla-vàso-yug-àvrtam / | ` 
sa-kamam ауа Devim mohayantam-punah punah / / 
gankha-cakra-gada-padma-pas-a nkuga-dhanuhb-saran / 
dharayanta Jagannatham rakta= padm-arun-eksanam I / 
i (A, p. 278 ; B, p. 183) 
N.B. Ref. Nibandha. This-is not Jagannatha of Puri. 
Jagannatha has a lustre resembling a freshly broken coral. 
He wears a crown, ear-rings, armlets (keyüra), bracelets (valaya): 
and bejewelled tulakofi (anklets). He also wears various other 
ornaments and two yellow pieces of cloth (dhoti- and uttariya). 
` He sits on ‘a seat made of gems and placed on the back of 
Garuda, He holds conch-shell, discus, mace, lotus, noose, 


` 
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goad, bow and arrow in his [eight] hands and looks at 
Laksmi seated on his left thigh. She is adorned with all orna- 
ments and clad in white upper and under clothings (Sari in two- 
pieces. Her complexion resembles the colour of gold. 
10. Called Vrndávana-gata Hari (cf. Nos. 7, 8 and 11). 
Kalaya-kusuma-$yamam Vrndavana-gatam Harim / 
gopa-gopi-gav-avitam pita-vastra-yug-avrtam / / 
nàn-alan&ára-subhagam kaustubh-odbhasi-vaksasam / ж w + 
Sankha-cakra-lasad-bahum venum hasta-dvay-eritam / / 
(A, p. 280; B, p. 184} 
The god Hari of Vrndàvana (i.e. Krsna) is dark like the 
kalaya flówer and wears two pieces of yellow cloth (dhoti and. 
uttariya). He is surrounded by cattle, cowherds and cow- 
herdesses and wears various ornaments, his chest being adorned: 
by the jewel called kaustubha. Two of his hands hold conch- 
shell and discus. the other two holding the flute. 
11. Called Hari (see Nos. 7, 8 and 10). 
Tapifija-cchavir=-ankagam priyatamüm svarna-prabham = 
ámbuja- 
prodyad-vàma-bhujam sva-vama-bhujay=<4flisyan sa-citta- 
| smayàm / 
$lisyantitn. svayam —anya-hasta-vilasat-sauvarna vetras= 
ciram 
pāyān = nah $ana-suna-pita-vasano nana-vibhuso Harih / / 
- (А, p. 282; B, р. 185) 
N.B. W.l  sa-cint-àimayám = vilaksana-prastara-ghatita- 
mala-visistaya (sic) ; payad = уо = '$ana-müla?. i 
Hari is dark-complexioned like the tamala tree. His gold- 
complexioned wife is holding a lotus in her left hand and is 
embracing him [ with her right hand ] and is being embraced 
by her husband by his left hand. He holds a gold cane-stick 
in another [right] hand and wears yellow clothes resembling 
the fana flower in colour. He also wears various ornaments. 
12. Varad-abhaya-hastabhyaim Slisyantam sv-ankage priye / 


Pa 
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кашык tabhyam šlistam cakra-gad-ojjvalam ll 

(A, p. 183 ; B, p. 186) 

The god, who holds discus and mace in two of his four 
hands, is embracing his two wives (Rukmini and Satyabhama) 
seated on his thighs with two hands exhibiting the vara and 
abhaya poses. His wives with hands holding [red| and blue. 
lotuses (padma and utpala) respectively are also embracing him. 


N.B. For the poses of hands, see under No. VI. 


13, Called Mukunda (see No. 16). Same as Bala-Gopala. 
Avyad = vyakoga-nil-ambuja-rucir =arun-ambhoja-netro = 
^mbujastho 
balo jangha-kattra-sthala-kalita-rangt-kihkiniko Mukun- 
dah / 
dorbhyàm haiyaügavinam dadhad = ati-vimalam payasam 
vi$va-vandyo 
go-gopi-gopa-vito ruru-nakha-vilasat-kantha-bhusaá— cirarmr 
vah // 
(A, p.28 6 ; B, p. 188) 
Mukunda's complexion resembles the blossoming blue lotus 
and his eyes are like red lotuses. Heisa boy standing ona 
lotus. The small bells attached to the ornaments at his leg and 
waist are ringing. He is surrounded by cattle, cowherds and 
cowherdesses and holds butter in one hand and payasa (rice 
boiled in milk with sugar) in the other. His throat is adorned 
by the animals (tiger's) claws. 
N. B. Janghà (leg) probably means here ‘ankle’. 
14. Called Gopa-balaka (Cowboy). Same as Bala-Gopala. 
. Pafica-varsam —ati-drptam = angane . 
dhavamanam--ati-carical-eksanam / 
kinkini-valaya-hara-nipurair = 
айсіќат namata Gopa-balakam / / 
(A, p. 288 ; B, p. 188) 
The god, [ in the form of ] a cowherd boy of five years of 
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age, is running in the compound of the house. He has fickle 
eyes and is adorned with valaya (bracelets),, necklace and 
anklets endowed with small bells. 
15. Called Vasudeva (see No. 3 above). 
Srimat-kalpadru-mil-odgata-kamala-lasat-karnika-sams-, 
; thito 
yas=tac-chakh-alambi-padm-odara-Višarad-asarhkhyata-` 
ratn-abhisiktah / 
hem-abhah sva-prabhabhis = tri-bhuvanam = akhilam 
bhasayan Vasudevah 
payàd — vah pāyas-ādo —"navarata-navanit-àmrt-à$1-Vas- 
| зар / | 
(A, р. 289 ; B, р. 189) 
Vasudeva stays on the pericarp of a lotus arising from the 
root of the kalpa tree and is bathed by the flow of numerous 
gems falling from the lotuses hanging from the branches of 
that tree. His complexion resembles the colour of gold and his 
lustre brightens the whole world. He eats payasa, butter 
(navanita) and nectar. 
N.B. The description seems to refer to Bala-Gopala ; but 
his complexion is not dark. 
16. Called Mukunda (see No. 13). Same as Bala-Gopala. 
Arakt-odyana-kalpadruma-tala-vilasat-svarna-dol-adhiru- 
dham 
gopibhyam prehkhyamanam vikasita-nava-bandhika- 
| sindura-bhasam / 
balam lol-alak-antam kati-tata-vilasat-ksudra-ghanta- 
ghat-adhyam 
vande šardula-kamankuša-lasita-gal-akalpa-diptam 
à Mukundam / / 
(A, P. 290 ; B, p. 190) 
N.B. Ref. Nibandha. 
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Mukunda ison a golden swing under the kalpa tree ina 
garden of red flowers. Two cowherd girls are swinging him 
from two sides. His complexion is red like the colour of the 
freshly blossomed bandhiika flower and of vermilion. He is 
a child with trembling locks of hair. Small bells are ringing at 
his waist and his throat is adorned with a necklace bearing the 


tiger's claws. 
CXXXVII. Vaikuntha 
See under Laksmi-Narayana. 


| СХХХУШ. JSaktayah 
See also under Siva ; cf. Rudrah. 


* ж 
Eta Rudr-anka-pithasthah sindur-aruna-vigrahah / 


rakt-otpala-kapalabhyam —alaünkrta-kar-ambujah // 
(A, p. 309 ; B, p. 203) 


N.B. Ref. Nibandha. 

Of the Svaragaktis (16 in number beginning with 
Pürnodari) and the Wyafijanagaktis (35 in number beginning 
with Mahakali) the latter are each seated on the lap of the 
35 Rudras. They have red complexion like the colour 
of vermilion and hold red lotus and skull-vessel in their two 


hands. 
N.B. For 50 letters of the alphabet, see No. CXXXI. 


CXXXIX. Sambhu. 
Same as Siva. See under Annapürná-Nitya. 


CXL. Siva 


Same as Tía, Tryambaka, Sambhu, etc. See also Candesvara, 
Daksinamürti, Nilakantha, Mrtyuñjaya, etc. Cf. Ardhanarisvara. 
See under Guhyakal. 


1. Called Ba. 
Muktà-pita-payoda-mautika-java-varnair —mukhaih 
paficabhis = 
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try-aksair = aficitam ~ [am = indu-mukutam pürn-endu- 
koti-prabham / 
sulai taika-krpaina-vajra-dahanan = nagendra-ghant- 
ankusan 
pasam bhiti-haram дайһапат = amit-akalp-ojjval-angam 
bhaje // 
(А, p. 312; B, p. 206) 

N.B. Ref. Yamala. 

Iéa’s five faces are respectively white like pearls, yellow, 
dark like clouds, bright like pearls and red like the java flower. 
Each of the faces has three eyes and the moon adorns the 
god's crown. He bas the lustre of a crore of full moons and 
holds trident, faika (stone-cutting axe or chisel}, sword, 
thunderbolt, fire, serpent, bell, goad, noose and bhiti-hara (i.e. 
the abhaya pose of hand). His body is adorned with numerous 
ornaments. 

` N.B. For the poses of hands, see under No. VI. 
2. Bandhtk-abham tri-netram $a$i-$akala-dharam smera- 
vaktram vahantam 
hastaih $ulam kapalam varam = abhayadam caru-hasam 


namami / 
vam-oru-sthambha-gayah karatala-vilasac-caru-rakt- 
otpalaya 
hasten—aslista-deham  manimaya-vilasad-bhusanayah О 
priyayah // 


(A, p. 314 ; B, p. 207). 
N.B. Ref. Nibandha. | 
The god is red like the bandhuka flower and has three eyes 
and a smiling face. His laughter is charming. He has the 
crescent [ above his forehead ] and holds, in his hands, trident, 
skull-vessel, varada (i.e. the vara pose of hands) and abhayada- 
(i.e. the abhaya pose of hands). His wife, holding a red lotus 
in one hand and embracing her husband with the other, wears 
many bejewelled ornaments. 
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N.B. For the poses of hand, sce under No. VI. 


3. Called Ла. 
Vande sindüra-varparh mani-mukuta-lasac-cáru-candr- 
. avatamsam 
bhal-odyan-netram —Išam  smita-mukha-kamalam divya- 
bhus-angaragam / 
vam-oru-nyasta-paner—aruna-kuvalayam samdadhatyah 
priyayà 
vrtt-ottunga-stan-agre nihita-karatalam  veda-tank-esta- 
. hastam / / 
(A, p. 315; B, p. 207) 
N.B. Ref. Nibandha. 

The complexion of the god Ї&а is red like the colour of 
vermilion. The moon adorns his bejewelled crown, and there 
is a third eye on his forehead. He has a smiling face and his 
limbs bear excellent ornaments and perfumes. His wife places 
one hand on the left thigh and holds a red lotus with the other, 
a hand of the god being placed on her developed breasts. The 
hands of the god hold veda ( manuscript `À janka (the stone- 
cutters chisel or axe) and isfa (i.e. the vara pose of hand).: 

N.B. For the poses of hand, see under No. VI. 

4. Called Mahesa (Sambhu.) ' 

Dhyayen - nityam Mahešam Rajata-giri-nibham caru- 

candr-avatamsam 
ratn-akalp-ojjval-angam шыша иа ; 
prasannam / 
padm-asinam samantat stutam ~ amara-ganair = vyaghra- 
krttiin vasánam 
vi$v-Adyam viéva-bijam nikhila-bhaya-hararn pañca- 
` vaktram tri-netram / / 
(A, p. 324 ; B, p. 213) 

N.B. Ref. Nibandha. 

The complexion of Mahesa (Sambhu) js white like the 
colour of the Silver Mountain and his head is adorned by the 
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moon. He wears bejewelled ornaments and holds, in his hands, 
axe, deer, vara (i.e. the boon- offering pose of hands) and abiti 
(i.c. the abhaya pose of hand). Не sits on a lotus and wears 
tiger's skin. He has five faces and three eyes. 
N.B. For the poses of hands, see under No. VI. 
5. Called Siva (Lord of Kailasa). Regarded as Tryambaka. 
Hastabhyam kalasa-dvay-amrta-rasair = aplavayantam 
S 
dvabhyàm tau dadhatath mrg-aksa-valaye dvabhyam 3i 
vahantam param / 
anka-nyasta-kara-dvay-amfta-ghatam Kailasa-kantam 


Siva 
svacch-ambhoja-gatain nav-endu-mukutam Devam Tri- 
/ netram bhaje // 


(A, pp. 630-31 ; B, p. 411) 
Two of the hands of Siva, the lord of Kailasa, hold two 
jars of nectar, his two other hands on the same side being 
engaged in besmearing his head with nectar. In two of the 
hands on the other side, he holds a deer and rosary, the other 
two being placed on his lap with a jar of nectar put on them. 
This three-eyed god is seated on a white lotus, his crown being 
adorned by the crescent. 
6. Regarded as Tryambaka. 
Svaccham svacch-aravinda-sthitam — ubhaya-kare sars- 
thitau pürna-kumbhau 
dvabhyàm = en-àksa-male nija-kara-kamale dvau gbatau 
nitya-purnau / 
dvabhyam tau ca sravantau áirasi éaéi-kalam c= amrtaih 
plavayantam 
deham devo dadhanah pradišatu visad-akalpa-jalah ériyam 
vah // 
(A, pp. 632-33 ; B, p. 413) 
The god is white-complexioned and is seated on a white 
lotus. He has eight hands and holds two purna-kumbhas in 
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two of his hands [on one side], and a deer and a rosary are held 
in two other hands [on the same side] ; with two hands [on the 
other side], he holds two jars of nectar and the 1emaining two 
hands (on the same side] besmear his head with the nectar in 
the jars. His head is adorned by the crescent. 


CXLL Siva (Siva's Wife) 
See Syama, etc. 
1. Called Siva’s Wife. Regarded as Nitya. 
Ardh-endu-maulim — arunàm —amar-abhivandyam — 
ambhoja-pa£a-srni-pürna-kapala-hastam | 
rakt-àngaraga-vasan-abharanam tri-netram 
dhyayec = Chivasya vanitam mada-vihval-angim //# + « . 
[Nitya Nirafijana Klinna Kledint Madanatura / 
Madadrava Dravini ca Dravin = ity = asta-Saktayah JJ 
nil-otpala-kapal-adhya-kara rakt-ambuja-prabhih // ] 
(A, pp. 182-83 ; B. p. 116) 
N.B. Ref. Nibandha. | | 
Siva’s wife has the crescent on her head and holds the lotus, 
noose, goad (Srni) and skull-vessel full [of blood or wine]. She 
has three-eyes, wears red clothes and uses scented red ointment, 
Her limbs are stupefied by intoxication (mada vihvala). - 


[The eight Saktis, who hold blue lotus in one hand and 
skull in the other and have the colour of the red lotus, are the 
following—Nitya, Niraüjana, Klinna, Madanatura, Mada- 
drava, Dravini and Dravini.] к 

N.B. For the Saktis, see also No. CXXXVII. 

2. Called Siva. 

Bal-arka-mandal-abhasam catur-vaham tri-locanam / 

paí-aüku$a-éaràmé = сарай! dharayantim Sivam éraye {! 

(A, p. 406; B, p. 261) 
N.B. Ref. Jiianarnava. 
Siva has red complexion like the orb of the rising sun. She 
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has three eyes and four hands which hold noose, goad, arrow 

and bow. 
3. Called Parametvari, Mahadevi, Isvari and Siva. 
Tatah padma-nibhàm Devim bal-árka-kiran-ojjvalam / 
java kusuma-sankagam dàdimi-kusum-opamam // 
padmarága-pratiká$àm kunkum-aruna-sannibham / 
sphuran-mukuta-manikya-kinkini-jala-manditam // 
kal-ali-kula-sankása-kufil-alaka-pallavam / 
pratyagr-áruna-sankasa-vadan-ambhoja-mandalam // 
kificid-ardh-endu-kutila-lala ta-mrdu-pattikam / 
Pinaki-dhanur-akara-bhrilatam Parame$varim // 
ananda-mudit-ollasa-lil-dndolita-locanam / 
sphuran-mayukha-sanka£a-vilasad-dhema-kundalam // 
[ suganda-mandal-abhoga-jit-endv-amrta-mandalàm / ] 
Vigvakarma-vinirmana-sttra-suspasta-nasikam // 
tamra-vidruma-bimb-abha-rakt-osthim = amrt-opamam / 
smita-madhurya-vijita-madhurya-rasa-sagaram // 
anaupamya-gun-opeta-civuk-oddesa-sobhitam / 
kambu-grivam Mahadevitn mpnala-lalitair—bhujaih // 
' rakt-otpala-dal-akára-sukumara-kar-ambujam / 
rakt-àmbuja-nakha-jyotir-vitanita-nabhastalam // 
mukta-hara-lat-opeta-samunnata-payodharam / 
tribali-valay-ayukta-madhyadesa-susobhitàm // 
lavanya-sarid-avartt-akara-nabhi-vibhusitàm / 
anargha-ratna-ghatita-kafici-yuta-nitambinim // 
nitamba-bimba-dvirada-roma-raji-var-ankugam (sic) / 
kadali-lalita-stambha-sukum4r-orum = Isvarim // 
lavanya-kusum-akara-janu-mandala-bandhuram / 
lavanya-kadali-tulya-janghà-yugala-manditàm // 
gudha-gulpba-pada-dvandva-prapad-ajita-kacchapám / 
tanu-dirgh-ànguli-svaccha-nakha-ráji-virajitàm // 
Brahma-Visnu-$iro-ratna-nighysta-caran-ambujam / 
Sšitam $u-$ata-sankàfa-kanti-santana-hasinim // 
lauhitya-jita-sindura-java-dàdima-rüpinim / 
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rakta-vastra-paridhanam paé-ankusa-kar-odyatam // 
rakta-padma-nivistan=tu rakt-abharana-bhüsitam / 
catur-bhujam tri-netran=tu pafica-bana-dhanur-dharam // 
karptira-Sakal-onmigra-tambijla-pirit-ananam / 
mahamrgamad-oddama-kunkum-aruna-vigraham // 
sarva-Srngara-ves-adhyam sarv-abharana-bhiisitam / 
jagad-ahlada-jaranim jagad-rafijana-karinim / / 
jagad-ükarsana-karim jagat-karana-rüpinim / 
. [sarva-mantra-mayim Devim sarva-saubhagya-sundarim //] 
sarva-laksmi-mayim Nityam sarva-Sakti-mayim Sivam // 
(A, pp. 436-37 ; B, pp. 282-83) 
The goddess T$vari or Parameévari, also called Nitya and 
Siva, resembles a lotus in beauty and the rising sun in bright- 
ness. Her complexion is red like the java and dadimi flowers, 
padma raga (ruby) and kunkuma (saffron). Her crown is 
adorned by mdnikya (rubies) and tinkling bells. She has curly 
black hair, and the crescent adorns her forehead. She wears 
golden ear-rings and her lips are red like copper and coral. She 
also wears a pearl necklace and a bejewelled girdle. Her navel is 
beautiful and there are three wrinkles on the belly above it. 
Her appearance is bright like the lustre of a hundred moons, 
and her red complexion is more splendid than the colour of 
vermilion and the java and dadima flowers. She wears red 
clothes and red ornaments and holds noose and goad as well 
as five arrows and'a bow. She has four hands and three eyes 
and is seated on a red lotus. 
4. Called Siva, Regarded as Bhuvanetvari-bhairavi. 
Java-kusuma-sankagam dadimi-kusum-opamàm / 
candra-rekhim jata-jitam tri-netram rakta-vasasim // 
nàn-alankára-subhagam pin-onnata-ghana-stanim / 
pas-ankusa-var-abhitir = dharayantim Sivàm graye JI 
(A, p. 359 ; B, p. 235) 
N В. Ref. Jganarnava. L . 
Siva’s complexion is red like the java and qadimi , flowers. 


“ 
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She wears the crescent and has matted Jocks of hair. She has 
three eyes and wears red clothes and various ornaments. She 
has developed breasts and holds noose and goad in two hands, 
the other two hands exhibiting the varada and abhaya poses. 
М.В. For the poses of hands, see under No. VI. 
5. Called Siva. Regarded as Smasanakalt. 
Afijan-adri-nibham Devim $ma$an-alaya-vasinim / 
rakta-netrain mukta-kegim suska-mams-ati-bhairavam // 
ping-àksim vama-hastena madya-purnam sa-mamsakam / 
sadya-krtta-siro daksa-hastena dadhatih Sivàm // 
sMita-vaktram sada c — ama-mamsa-carvana-tatparam / 
nan-alankara-bhis-angim nagnam mattam sad—asvaih // 
(A, p. 573 ; B, р. 374y 
. NB. Ref. Кай Tantra. Daksa=daksina. The composition 
is poor. 

"Siva is black like the Hill of Collyrium and resides in the 
{тайпа (burning ground). She has red eyes and untied hair 
and looks terrible owing to her emaciated body. She holds 
in her left hand, a vessel full of wine and meat and, in her 
right hand, a recently severed human head. She is smiling and 
is engaged in chewing raw flesh. She is naked and adorned 
with various ornaments. She is intoxicated as a result of drink- 
ing various kinds of liquors. 

CXLIL шш 

Adhyarüdham mygendram sa-jala-jaladhara-syamalam 
hasta-padmail» 

$ulam Барат krpanan=tv=ari-jalaja-gada-capa-pasan 
P" vahantim [ 

candr-ottamsarm tri-netram catasrbhir = asina khetakam 
bibhratibhih 

kanyabhih sevyamanam pratibhata-bhayadam Sulintm 
bhavayami // 
(A, pp. 193-94 ; B, p. 124). 

N.B. Ref. Nibandha. Arin= cakra ; jalaja — Sankha. 


Sulini rides a lion and her dark complexion resembles the 
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colour of the dark clouds. She holds trident, arrow, sword, 
discus, conch-shell, mace, bow and noose. She has three eyes, 
and the moon adorns her head. She is attended by four girls 
holding sword and shield. [ She is an aspect of Durga.] 


CXLIIL Smasanakali 
See under Siva. 


CXLIV. Syama (Dak slnakalika) 

' |. Called Daksinakalita, Śyāmā and Maharaudri. 
Karala-vadanam ghorám mukta-kesim catur-bhujàm / 
Kalikam Daksinam divyam munda-mala-vibhisitam // 
sadyaé-chinna-sirah-khad ga-va m-adh-ordhva-kar-ambujam / 
abhayam varadafi—c = aiva daksin-ordkv-adhah-panikam // 
mabamegha-prabham Syamam tathà cmaiva Digambarim / 
kanth-avasakta-mund-ali-galad-rudhira-carcitam / 
karn-avatamsata-nita -sava-yugma-bhayanakam // 
ghora-darnstra-karal-dsyam pin-onnata-payodharam / 
Savanam kara-samghataih krta-kañcim hasan-mukhim // 
srkka-dvaya-galad-rakta-dharàa-visphurit-ananam / 
ghora-ravai Maharaudrim émaSan-dlaya-vasinim // 

[ bal-áàrka-mandal-ákàára-locana-tritay-anvitàm / ] 

danturám daksina-vyapi-mukt-dlambi-kac-occayam / 

gava-riipa-Mahadeva-hrday-opari samsthitam / 

&ivabhir = ghora-ravabhi§ = catur-diksu samanvitam / 

[ Mahakalena ca samam viparita-rat-áturam // ] 

sukha-prasanna-vadanàm smer-ànana-saroruham / + + ж 

$akunta-paksa-samyukta-vama-karna-vibhusitàm / 

vigat-äśu-kiśoräbhyäm krta-karn-avatamsinim // 
(A, pp. 479-80 ; B, pp. 310-11) 

N.B. Ref. Кай Tantra. 

Daksinakalika has a terrible appearance and a fierce face. 
she has four hands and untied hair and wears a garland of 
evered heads. She holds a recently severed head and a sword 
'espectively in her lower and upper left hands, while her upper 
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and lower right hands exhibit abhaya and varada poses. She is 
naked and her complexion is dark like dense clouds. She 
wears a garland of severed heads from which blood oozes and 
Covers her body. She also wears two corpses as ear-rings. 
Her face and teeth are terrible and she has developed breasts. 
Her girdle is made of hands cut off from the bodies of corpses. 
She has a smiling face which is covered by the blood falling 
from both ends of her mouth. She roars terribly and lives at 
the cremation ground. [ Her three eyes resemble the orb of 
the rising sun. ] Her untied hair covers her right side, and she 
stands on the chest of Siva lying as a corpse. [ She is engaged 
in viparita-rati with Mahakala (Siva) ] She has a pleasant 
look and a smiling face. Her left ear is adorned with birds’ 
feathers, and her ear-tings are made of the corpses of two boys. 
N.B. Viparita-rati (inverted sexual intercourse, also called 
purusayita) is a mode of sexual enjoyment in which the woman 
plays the part of man. See under No. LXXXI above. For 
the poses of hands, see under No. VI. 
2. Called Siva. 
Afjan-adri nibhàrh Devin karila-vadanàm Sivam | 
munda-mal- avali-kirnam mukta-kegim smit-ananàm [| 
Mahakala-hrd-ambhoja-sthitam pina-payodharam / 
viparita-rat-asaktáàm ghora-darnstrárh Sivaih saha // 
nàga-yajri-opavit-àádhyam candr-ardha-krta- Sekharam / 
sarv-alankara-samyuktàm munda-mala-vibhüsitam // 
$ava-hasta-sahasrais = tu baddha-kaficim dig-am$ukam / 
Siva-koti sahasrais = tu Yoginibhir = virajitam JI 
rakta-pürna-mukh-ambhojam madya-pana-pramattikam / 
vahny-arka-sa$i-netrafi = ca rakta-visphurit-ànanam // 
vigat-dsu-kisorabhyam krta-karn-avatamsinim / 
kanth-avasakta-mund-ali-galad-rudhira-carcitam // 
$ma$ana-vahni-madhyastham Brahma-Kegava-vanditam / 
sadyah-krtta-Sirah-khadga-var-abhiti-kar-Aambujam // 
(A,. pp. 480-81 ; B, p. 311) 
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N.B. Ref. Svatantra Tantra. For Sivaih saha, better read 
Sivena vai. The composition 1s poor. 

Siva’s complexion is dark like the colour of the Collyrium 
Hill, and her face is terrible. She has a smiling face and untied 
hair and wears garlands of severed human heads. She has. 
developed breasts and stands on the chest of Mahakala (Siva) 
and is engaged in viparita-rati with Siva. Her sacred thread 
is a snake, and the crescent adorns her crown. She is naked 
and wears various ornaments as well as the garland of severed 
heads from which blood drops and covers her body. Her girdle 
is made of hands cut off from the bodies of corpses. She is 
surrounded by jackals and Yoginis. Her mouth is full of 
blood, and she is intoxicated as a result of drinkmg wine. Fire, 
sun and moon represent her three eyes. Her ear-rings are 
two dead boys. She lives among fires burning at the crema- 
tion ground. She is worshipped by Brahman and Visnu and 
holds a recently severed head, sword, vara (ie. the varada 
pose) and abhiti (i.e. the abhaya pose) in her hands. 


N.B. For viparita-rati, see above. For the poses of hands, 
see under No. VI. 
3: Sav-dridham maha-bhimam ghora-damstram vara- 
pradam | 
hasya-yuktam tri-netrafi=ca kapala-kartrka-karam II 
mukta-kešim lalaj-jihvam pibantim rudhiram muhuh / 
catur-bahu-yutam Devim var-abhaya-karam smaret // 
(А, p. 490; B, p. 318). 
N.B. Ref. Siddheivara Tantra. t 
The goddess stands on a corpse and her appearance and 
Keeth are terrible. She has three eyes and a smiling face. She 
has four hands, in two of which she holds skull and knife and 
the other two exhibit the vara and abhaya poses. She has 
untied hair and lolling tongue and is engaged in drinking 
"tood. 
N. B. For the poses of hands, see under No. VI. 
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Khadg-obhinn-endu-bimba-sravad-amrta-ras-aplavit-a gi 
š tri-netra 
savye pánau Карајат galad-asrjam = atha mukta-keši 
pibanti / 
dig-vastra baddha-kafici manimaya-mukut-adyair = yuta 
dipta-jihva 
payan = nil-otpal-abha ravi-6asi-vilasat-kun dal = alidha- 
pada // 
(A, pp. 492-93 ; B, p. 319) 
N.B. Ref. Camunda Tantra. 
The body of the goddess is covered by the nectar falling 


from the orb of the moon pierced by her sword. She is three- 
eyed and holds in her left hand a skull from which she drinks 
blood. She is naked and has untied hair. She wears a girdle 
and is adorned with a bejwelled crown. Her [lolling] tongue is 
shining and her complexion resembles the colour of a blue 
lotus. Her ear-rings resemble the sun and moon, and she 
stands in the alidha pose. 


N.B. Alidha is just the opposite of pralyalidha for which 


see under No. XIII above. 


5. 


Catur-bhuja krsna-varna munda-mala-vibhusita / 
khadgañ=ca daksine panau bibhrat=indivara-dvayam // 
kartriñ=ca kharparafi —c--aiva kramad ~ vámena bibh- 
rati / 

dyam likhantim jatam = ekam bibhrati $irasa svayam // 
munda-mala-dhara $irge grivayàm —atha c—aparam / 
vaksasa naga-harafi-ca bibhrati rakta-locana // 
krsna-vastra-dhara katyam vyàghr-ajina-samanvita / 
vama-padam sava-hrdi samsthapya daksinam padam // 
vilapya simha-prsthe tu lelihana $avam svayam // 
s-àtta-hasa maha-ghora-rava-yukta subhisana // 

(A, p. 496 ; B, p. 320) 
N.B. Ref. Vifvasara Tantra. 
The goddess is four-handed, dark-complexioned and 
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adorned with a garland of severed heads. She holds a sword 
and two blue lotuses in her two right hands and a knife and 
a bowl (made of skull or broken jar) in her left hands. She 
has one lock of matted hair touching the sky and wears gar- 
lands of severed heads on the neck and head and also 
a necklace of snakes. Her eyes are red, and she wears a black 
waist-cloth and also tiger’s skin. She puts her left foot on the 
chest of a corpse and her right foot on the back of the lion. 
She licks the corpse and laughs and roars. 


N.B. The lion connects this form of the goddess with 
Durga, etc. 


6. Devi-vam-ordbv-adho-haste khadgam mundafi=ca 


pujayet / 
Devya daksa-hast-ordhv-àdhah püujayed—abhayam 
, varam // , 
(B, p. 315) 


N.B. Ref. Kalihydaya. Daksa- daksina. 

The goddess (Devi) holds sword and a severed human head 
respectively in the upper and lower left hands, while abhaya 
and vara (i.e. the abhaya and vara poses of hands) are exhibited 
in her upper and lower right hands, [See under No. VI above.] 


CXLV. $n 
‘Same as Indira, Kamala, Kamalaja, Jaladhisuta and 
Laksmi ; see also under Annapūrņā-Nityā and 
Visnu-Srikrsna. 
CXLVI. Srikrsna (Krsna) 
Same as Visnu. See Visnu-Srikt ina. 

CXLVIL Srirama (Rama) 

1. Called Raghava. | 


Kal-imbhodhara-kanti-kintam = ani$am vir-asan- 
adhyasinam 
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mudràm jñana-mayim dadhānam=aparam hast-ambujam. 

januni / 

Sttam par$va-gatam saroruha-karám vidyun-nibham 

Raghavam 

pasyantam mukut-angad-àdi-vividh-akalp-ojjval-àhgam 
bhaje // 
(A, p. 250 ; B, p. 164) 

Raghava is dark like dense clouds and is seated in the 
virásana. One (left) of his [two] hands is placed оп his knee 
and the other (right) hand exhibits the jñana-mudra (the pose 
of hand also called vyakhyz). He wears a crown, armlets 
(angada) and other ornaments and looks at Sità whose com- 
plexion 1s like the colour of lightning and who is seated beside 
him with a lotus in her hand. 

N.B. For the pose of hand, see under No. LVI. The sitting 
posture called virasana, also styled paryank-asana, means sitting 
on the hams (ekam padamc-ath-— aikasmin = vinyasy —orau tu 
samsthitam | itarasmims=taih = aiv = oruh | ytr-àsanam —uda- 
hrtam |] —Apte's Sans.-Eng. Dict., s, v. paryanka). 

2. Called Raghava. š; 

*+** Simhasana-samarudham puspak-opari Raghavam / 

raksobhir = haribhir = devair = divya-yana-gataih gubhaih // 

samsttiyamanam munibhih sarvajfaih parisevitam / 

Sit-alahkrta-vam-àngam Laksmanen = opasevitam / 


§yamam prasanna-vadanam sarv-abharana-bhisitam // 
(A, pp. 252-53 ; B, p. 166) 


Raghava, who is dark-complexioned, is seated on the 
puspaka placed on the throne. He is surrounded by Raksasas, 
monkeys, gods and sages. Sita adorns his left side (i.e. is 
seated on his left thigh), and he is being served by Laksmana. 
He has a pleased look and is adorned with all kinds of orna- 
ments. 

N.B. Puspaka has been explained as ‘a flower (puspa), 
but is probably the flying chariot of that name. 

3. Called Rama. 
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Dhyatva nilotpala-syimam Ramam rajiva-locanam / 

Janaki-Laksman-opetam jata-mukuta-manditam // 

s-ási-tuna-dhanur-büna-panih naktaficar-antakam / ж + є 

(A, p. 762; B, p. 502) 

Rama is dark-complexioned like a blué lotus and his eyes 
resemble lotuses, He has matted hair arranged ina kind of 
crown (jafa-mukuja) on his head and is accompanied by Janaki 
( Sita ) and Laksmana. He holds, in his [ four ] hands, sword. 
shield, bow and arrow. 

CXLVIII.  Sajküta-bhairavi 
Bàla-surya-prabhàm Devim java-kusuma-sannibham / 
munda-mal-avali-ramyàm bala-surya-sam-àmáukam // 
suvarna-kalas-akara-pin-onnata-payodharam / 
pāś āůkuśau pustakafi—ca tatha ca japa-malikam // 

(A, p. 354; B, p. 231) 

N.B. Ref. Jiünarnava Tantra. It is said, dadhatim = iti fesah. 

The complexion of the goddess (Devi) is red like the colour 

of the rising sun and the java flower. She is adorned with: 

necklaces made of severed human heads and wears red clothes.. 

Her breasts are developed and look like golden jars. She 

holds, in her [four] hands, noose, goad, manuscript and 
rosary. 


CXLIX. Sasthi 


Called Devasend. 

+ k W 

Śveta-campaka-varņ-ābhām ratna-bhusana-bhusitam / 

pavitra-rupam paramam Devasenam — aham bhaje // 

(Appendix, A, p. 991 ; B, p. 655) 

, N.B. Ref. Brahmavaivartapuróàna to which the reader's 
attention has also been drawn for Majgalacandi. 

The complexion of the goddess Devasena (SasthY) resembles 
the colour of a white campaka flower and she is adorned with 
bejewelled ornaments. Her appearance exhibits purity. 


18 
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CL. Samharamatrka 
See Varnetvari. 


CLI. Sampatprada 
See Mahasampatprada. 


CLII. Sarasvati 
See Parijata-Sarasyatt and Vagdevat or Vagdevi. 


CLIII. Satyabhama 
See under Visnu-Srikrsna. 


CLIV. Sattvika-Vajuka-bhairava 
See Vatuka-bhairava. 


CLV. Sayahnakaliya-Géyatri 
See Gayatri. 


CLVI. Sita 
Same as Janaki. See under Srirama. 


CLVII. Surasundari (Үоғіт) 
Purna-candra-nibham gaurim vicitr-dmbara-dharinim / 
pin-ottunga-kucam ramam sarvesim = abhaya-pradam // 

(A, p. 640; B, p. 418) 
N.B. Ref. Bhütadamara. 
The goddess (Devi) is fair-complexioned (Gaur and has 
a charming face resembling the full moon. She wears beautiful 
clothes, Her breasts are highly developed. 


CLVIIL Sgrya 


- 4. Called Dinanatha. 
Rakt-abja-yugm-abhaya-dana-hastam 
keyura-har-angada-kundal-adhyam | 
manikya-maulim Dinanatham = ide 
bandhika-kantim vilasat-tri-netram // 

(A, p. 229 ; B, p. 149) 
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N.B. Ref. Nibandha. 


Dinanatha (the Lord of the Day) has two red lotuses in two 
of his hands, his other two hands exhibiting the abhaya and 
dana (varada) poses (mudrds). He wears two types of armlets 
(keyura and angada ), necklace, and ear-rings. His head is 
adorned with gems (or rubies), He has three eyes, and his 
zed complexion resembles the colour of bandhüka flowers. 

N. B. For the poses of hands, see under No. VI. 

2. Called Bhanu. | 

Rakt-ambuj-asanam = aáesa-gun = aika-sindhum 

Bhanum samasta-jagatam ~ adhipam bhajami / 

padma-dvay-abhaya-varan dadhatam kar-abjair = 

mànikya-maulim = arun = aüga-rucim tri-netram // 
(А,.р. 231 ; B, p. 150) 

N.B. Ref. Nibandha. 

Bhanu is seated on a red lotus and holds, in two of his 
four hands, two lotuses, the other two hands exhibiting the 
«abhaya and varada poses (mudràs). 

N. B. For the poses of hands, see under No. VI. 


3. Called Martanda. Described as Vallabardha (Ardharari). 
See Ardhanàáritvara. 4 
Hem-ambhoja-pravala-pratima-nija-rucim саги khatvanga- 
| сарап 
'cakram šaktim sa-pašam srnim = ati-ruciram = aksa- 
malam kapalam / 
hast-ämbojair = dadhanam tri-nayana-vilasad = veda- 
vaktr-abhiramam 
Martandam Vallabh-ardham manimaya-mukutam hara- 
diptam bhajamah // 
| (А, p. 233; B, p. 151) 
N.B. Ref. Nibandha. V.1. krpánam for sa-patam. 
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The complexion of the combined [ Ardhanari] form of 
Martanda ( ie. Martanda-bhairava ) resembles the colour of 
the golden lotus [ in the part represented by the goddess | and 
of [ red ] coral [ in the part represented by the god ]. He holds 
khajvanga (long bone with skull at the top), bow, discus, Sakti 
(lance), noose (or, sword), goad, rosary and skull in his [eight] 
hands. He has four faces with three eyes in each one of them. 
He wears a bejewelled crown and necklace. His wife forms the 
left half of his body. | 


CLIX. Smara . 
Same as Kama and Manobhava ; see under Adyasakti, etc, 
CLX. Svaha 
Called Siddha. 
Svaham mantr-anga-bhutañ = ca mantra-siddhi-svarupi- 
nim / 
Siddhafi--ca siddhidām nrnam karmanam phaladam 
bhaje // 
(Appendix, A, p. 992 ; B, p. 656). 
N.B. There is no iconographic details of the goddess. 
CLXI. Hanumat ,. 
+ + ж 
Laksa-ras-arunam raudram kal-antaka-Yam-opanam / 
jvalad-agni-lasan-netram surya-koti-sama-prabham // ж + w. 
(А, р. 621; cf. p. 623 ; B, р. 405 ; cf. p. 406). 
The deity's red complexion resembles the colour of lac, and 
his appearance is terrible like that of Yama (the .god of death). 
His lustre is like that of a crore of suns, and his eyes are like- 
fire. 
p CLXII. Hayagriva 
1. Called Asvavaktra (Horse-faced). 
Sarac-chaganka- prabham = A$va-vaktram : 
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muktamayair = abharanaih pradiptam / 
rathanga-sankh-arcita-bahu-) ugmam 
jànu-dvaya-nyasta-karar bhajamah // ; 
(А, р. 295 ; B, р. 194) 

The god has the face of a horse and is resplendent like 
the autumnal moon. He shines with his pearl ornaments. Of 
his [ four ] hands, two holds discus and conch-shell while ns 
other two are placed on his knees. 

2. Called Рт апа Л ш; also Turangavadana  (Horse- 
faced). 

Dhavala-nalina-nistham ksira-gauram kar-abjair = 

japavalaya-saroje pustak-abhistadane / 

dadhatam = amala-vastr-akalpa-jal-abhiramam 

Turanga-vadana-Jisnum naumi vidy-àgra-Visnum // 

(A, p: 297 ; B, p. 195) 

N.B. Ref. Kalpa. 

The complexion of the horse-faced god called Jignu and 
Visnu is white like milk, and he is seated on a white lotus. In 
his four hands, he holds rosary, lotus, manuscript and abhisia- 
dana (i.e. exhibits the varada pose of hand). He is beautiful 
owing to his clean clothes and ornaments. He is endowed, with 
the knowledge of the foremost sciences. 

3. Called Asvavaktra (Horse-faced). 

Sarac-chaganka-prabham = Agva-vaktramn 

muktā-mayair = ābharanair = upetam / 

rathanga-Sankh-ordhva-karañ = ca vidya- 

vyakhyàna-mudr-ànya-kara n bhajàmi // 
(À, pp: 295 and 297 ; B, pp. 194 and 195) 

N. B. Ref. Nibandha. 

The horse-faced god has the splendour of the autumnal 
moon and is adorned with pearl ornaments. His upper two 
hands hold discus and conch-shell and, of the lower two, one 
holds a manuscript and the other exhibits the vyakhyana (also 
called jñana) pose of band. 
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N.B. For the pose of hand, see under No. LVI. 


CLXII. Hara 
Same as Siva ;'also see under Adyasakti. 


CLXIV. Hari 
Same as Vignu-Srikrgna. See Harihara ; also under Adyasakti 
and Laksmi. 


CLXV. Haridra-Ganesa 
Haridr-abham catur-bahum haridra-vasanam vibhum / 
pas-ankuga-dharam Devam modakarh dantam ~ eva ca // 
(А, р. 217; В, р. 139) 
N.B. Ұ. 1. harita-vasanam. 
Тһе god has yellow complexion resembling the colour of 


turmeric and wears yellow clothes. In his | four] hands, he 
holds noose, goad, sweetmeats and [ his broken ] tusk. 


CLXVI. Harihara (i.e. Hari and Hara combined) 
Sulam cakrarn paficajanyam = abhitimm dadhatam karaih / 
sva-sva-bhiis-accha-lil-ardha-deham Hariharam bhaje // 

(A, p. 303 ; B, p. 199): 


` N.B. Ref. Mantradevaprakasini. 


Harihara (i.e.the combined form of Hari or Visnu and 


Hara or Siva ) -holds in his [ four ] hands trident, discus, the 
conch-shell called pajicajanya and abhiti (i.e. the abhaya pose 
of hand). Half of the body is endowed with the ornaments of 
Hari and the other half with those of Hara. 


М.В. ` Sula is the weapon of Hara while cakra and faükha 


(called paicajanya) belong to Hari. For the pose of hand, see 
under No. VI. 


CLXVIL. Hastimukha 
Same as Ganapati. See Maha-Ganeta. 


CLXVIII. Heramba 
Same as Ganapati. See under Ganesa. 


LECTURES AT THE CENTRE OF 
ADVANCED STUDY ; š 


XXXIV* 


Lecturer: Dr. B. P. Sinha, Professor ,of Ancient Indian History and 
Archaeology, Patna Universtty, and Director of Archaeology 
and Museums, Bihar. 

Subject: Recent Archaeological Excavations in Bihar. 

Date: Tuesday, the 11th July, 1972. 

Present: Prof. -D. C. Sircar, M. A., Ph. D. (in the chair); Dr. A. N. 
Lahiri, M. A,, D. Litt. ; Sri T.N. Chakraborty, M.A. ; Dr. S.R. Das, M.A., 
D. Phil. ; Dr. K. K. Dasgupta, M. A., D. Phil. ; Sri D. K. Biswas, M. A. ; 
Sri D. K. Chakravarti, M A.; Dr. S. Bandyopadhyay, M. A, LL.B., D. 
Phil. ; Pandit R. K. Bhattacharyya, M. A. ; Dr. Sm. K. Saha, M. A. D. 
Phil. ; Dr. N. N. Bhattacharya, M. A., D. Phil. ; Dr. S. P. Singh, M. A., D. 
Phil. ; Dr. Sm. R. Chatterjee, M. A., D. Phil. ; Dr. Sm. J. Maitra, M. A., 
Ph: D. : Sm. K. Bajpeyi, M.A. ; Sri R. K. Billorey, M. A. ; Sri S. Chatterjee, 
M.A.5;Sri S. Bandyopadhyay, M. A. ; and others. 
` Summary: Prof. Sinha observed that, as revealed by the Pütaliputra 
excavations, the Mauryan capital was situated at the site of the modern city 
of Patna. He thought that the Mauryan pillared-hall excavated at Kumra- 
hàr was a religious establishment and not the royal palace, He drew atten- 
tion to the absence of remains of royal buildings and of the city complex 
around the pillared-hall and regarded this to be an important point of con- 
sideration. Prof. Sinha was of the opinion that the discovery, from Fatma 
city, of fragments of stone pillars and pieces of stone bearing Mauryan polish 
points to the existence of the Mauryan capital. Не also observed that the 
Pataliputra excavations offered definite evidence of Kusüna occupation of 
Patna, but that no Gupta gold coins and architectural remains were found 
though an inscription on a pot referring to the existence of a sanitorium 
of the Gupta age was discovered. Prof. Sinha further pointed out that, 
although Pataliputra was an important political centre during the Pala rule . 
in Bengal and Bihar, no antiquity of the Pala period was discovered. Re- 
garding the destruction of the ancient city of Fataliputra, Prof. Sinha said, 
the excavations reveal that it was destroyed by floods of the rivers Ganges 
and Son and not by fire as there is no sign of the burning of the city. 


* Continued from above, Vol. V, p. 356. 
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In course of his lecture, Ptof. Sinha referred to the discovery of terracotta 
figures of the Mother Goddess, coins, beads and a unique ivory female figure 
from Campanagar : two doubtful pieces of Painted Grey Ware and an unis- 
cribed stone casket supposed to contain the relics of Lord Buddha from Vai- 
5815 : and a large number of terracotta figurines, Buddhist images and a stone 
inscription from Vikramasilà. According to Prof. Sinha, the absence of writ- 
ing on the Buddha relic casket at Vaisali shows that it belonged to the pre- 
Ašokan age when the art of writing was not popular. In connection with the 
Vikramafalà stone inscription, he referred to the help rendered by Prof. D.C. 
Sircar in deciphering this important record which mentions the names of 
rulers who were hitherto unknown, 

Referring to the excavations at Chirand, Prof. Sinha said that it is a very 
important Neolithic site showing continuous cultural occupation from the 
INew Stone age down to the Pala times. The most important discovery from 
ithe site, he said, are Neolithic tools made of antelopes’ bones. According to 
him, the bone tools of Chirand show a developed stage when compared to 
ithe stone tools found from Chotanagpur in South Bihar. In this connection, 
Prof. Sinha referred to the discovery of a brick monastery from the Kusápa 
level and a-big hoard of coins including more’ than 80 Kusana copper issues 
from Chirand ; but he said that no Gupta antiquity was found there. 

Discussion: Dr. A. N. Lahiri enquired whether stone tools were disco- 
vered at Chirand along with bone tools. Prof. Sinha replied that the num- 
ber of stone tools discovered from Chirand was only three. Prof. D. C. Sircar 
considered the excavations of Chirand of some importance for having a con- 
tinuous occupation from the Neolithic culture down to the 12th century 
A. D. Referring to the stone inscription from Vikramaéila the correct form 
of which is probably ‘Vikramafila’, Prof Sircar, who had the opportunity to 
read ‘it, observed that the names of Maharajadhiraja Kesara as well as his 
.descendants Hatnsana, Sáaura and Müsanikeáa are indeed unknown fiom 
.other sources and cannot be identified. According to Prof. Sircar, king 
Kesara might have been a tribal king like Bhulla of Bihia. Regarding the 
absence of Gupta ahd Pala antiquities respectively from Chirand and Patna, 
Prof. Sircar observed that Pátaliputra was the headquarters of an administra- 
tive unit (if not of the empire) during the Gupta and Pála periods so that only 
parts of the sites seem to have been exc.Vated. Prof. Sircar did not subscribe 
to the view that the Vaisáli casket 1s pre-Agokan because it is uninscribed, 


XXXV 


Lecturer : Dr. I. W. Mabbett, Monash University, Australia. 
Subject: Varnas in Ancient Cambodia. 
Date : Friday, the Ist December, 1972. 
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Present: Prof. D. C. Sircar, M. A., Ph. D. (in the chair); Dr. К.К. 
‘Gauguli, M. A., D. Phil. ; Dr. A. N. Lahiri, M. A., D. Litt.; Dr. Sm. С. 
‘Gupta, M. A., LL. B., Ph. D. ; Dr. S. Bandyopadhyay, M. A., LL.B., D. 
Phil. ; Dr. Sm. K. Saha, M. A., D. Phil, ; Dr: S. P. Singh, M. A., D. Phil. ; 
Dr. Sm. R. Chatterjee, M. A., D. Phil. ; Dr. J. R. Haldar, M. A., Ph.D. ; 
Dr. Sm. J. Майга, M. A., Ph. D. ; Sm. К. Bajpeyi, M. A. ; Sm. B. 
Chatterjee, M. А.; Sri A. K. Jha,/M. A.: Sm. S. Mondal, M. A. ; Sm. K. 
Ray, M. A. ; Sri S. Bandyopadhyay, M. A ; Sri A. Prasad, M. A. ; Sri M. 
S. Mohana Nehru, M. A.; Sri C. Jeeva Dhas, M. A. ; Si1R. K. Billorey, 
M. A.; Sm. A. Banerji, M. A.; Sri А. К. Chakravarti, M. A. ; and 
-others. 

Summary: Dr. Mabbett dwelt on the caste system as ít prevailed in 
ancient Cambodia and made a comparative study of caste Іп India and in 
Cambodia. He discussed the reflections arising from a general study of poli- 
tical institutions in Cambodia during the Angkorian period. The word 
"ancient" in the context refers to the period for which inscriptions are the 
-chief sources, the material considered being Angkorian. Dr. Mabbett ad- 
mitted that the subject of the lecture has been discussed by other writers, 
but pointed out that there is room for further discussion on some points. 
He did not think that there 1s evidence to regard Cambodian varnas as 
divisions of the whole free populatian, although, following Indian poetic 
-conventions, inscriptions of the country sometimes use the word 1n this sense 
ш a general way. However, Dr. Mabbett pointed out, the groups in Cam- 
bodian society known as varna appear to have been specific communitities 
given rights over particular territories and ceremonials or court functions by 
the king. Thus, in his opinion, we can say that the caste in Cambodia was 
unlike the Indian caste, and may also add that, in manipulating апі creating 
varnas, the Cambodian monarchs were distributing favours to members of 
the elite. He pointed out that the king could change people’s varna and 
could also create varnas. 


Dr. Mabbett distinguished between varga and varna and referred to 
the seven castes of Indian society as mentioned by the Greek and Arab 
writers. 

Discussion: Sri А. K. Chakravarti pointed out that while the word 
'уаг&а 15 always related to a person, the word varna 1з attached to a group. 
Varga was supposed by him to refer to feudal chiefs. According to Sri Chak- 
ravarti, the seven varnas mentioned in Cambodian inscriptions were not high 
castes, but rather sub-castes. Prof. Sircar observed that, in India, varna 
essentially indicated a social grade and jati a tribe or community, the mem- 
-bership of which was dependent on birth. 

As regards the seven castes or sapta-varna, Prof. Sircai Observed that 
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‘seven’ may essentially be a conventional number vaguely indicating ‘many’. 
Dr. S. Bandyopadhyay observed that Megasthenes enumerated the seven 
. castes specifically so that he used the number in a specific sense, Prof. Sircar- 
replied that, being a foreigner, Megasthenes could have easily confused the 
tradition regarding the number of castes and that regarding their list. Dr.. 
Mabbett considered the conventional character of the number ‘seven’ as a 

possibility. {The lecture has bcen published above, pp. 4ff. ] 

` XXXVI 
Lecturer $ Dr, Mukhlesur Rahman, Curator, Varendra Research Museum, 
Ra/shahi, Bangladesh. 
Subject : Discovery of Antiquities and Indological Studies in Bangla- 
7 desh. 

Date: Thursday, the 7th December, 1972. 

Present: Prof. D. C. Sircar, M. A., Ph. D. (in the chair); Dr, К.К. 
Ganguli, M. A., D. Phil.; Dr. A. N. Lahiri, M. A.,D. Litt. ; Dr. S. K. 
Mitra, M.A., LL. B., D. Phil. ; Dr. Sm. P. Niyogi, M.A. D. Phil. : Dr. Sme 
C. Sengupta, M.A., LL. B., Ph. D. ; Dr; D. R. Das, M.A., D. Phil, ; Pandit 
R. K. Bhattacharya, M.A. ; Dr. Sm. K. Saha, M. A., D. Phil. ; Dr. N. N.. 


Bhattacharya, M. A., D. Phil. ; Dr. A. К. Chatterjee, M. A, D. Phil. ; Dr. ` 


S. P. Singh, M.A., D. Phil. ; Dr. Sm. R. Chatterjee, M. A., D. Phil, ; Sm. K. 
Bajpeyi, M. A. ; Sm. B. Chatterjee, M. A. ; Sri R. K. Billorey, M. A. ; Sr 
S. Bandyopadhyay, M.A.; Sri A.K. Jha, M.A. ; Sri A. Prasad, M.A. ; Sm.A, 
Banerji, M. À. ; Sm. S. Mondal, M. A.: Sm. K. Ray, M. A.: Sri C. 
Jeeva Dhas, M.A. ; Sri М, S. Mohana Nehru, M.A. ; Sri S. Chatterjee, М.А, 
and others, 

Summary: Dr. Rahman, who spoke in Bengali, observed that, imme- 
diately after partition, there was none in East Pakistan to look after the 
Varendra Research Society and Museum, because most of the persons in- 
terested in antiquities and antiquarian studies migrated to West Bengal. The 
founder-members of the Society like Sarat Chandra Ray, Akshay Kumar 
Maitreya and Rama Prasad Chanda were of course no more. Dr. Rahman 
pointed out how there was a proposal to utilise the Society’s building for- 
the Medical School, but how, thanks toa non-Bengali Principal of the Raj~ 
shahi College, the Society was saved from this calamity, even though am 
Anatomy Museum was later started in its immediate neighbourhood. The 
collection of antiquities suffered very much ; but, Dr. Rahman pointed out,. 
some medieval coins as well as а few Arabic ahd Persian manuscripts were 

‚collected and an Islamic Section was opened. Dr. Rahman paid a tribute 
to Prof. Mir Jahan of the Rajshahi College, who was then acting as Hono- 
rary Curator of thc Society and Museum. On becoming Curator himself, Dr.. 
Rahman arranged, according to cults, a large number of Paharpur plaques 
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which had been Iying in the godown. With the financial assistance of the 
Central Government of Pakistan, the library was shifted to a different build- 
ing and arrangement was made there for occasional lectures on archaeology, 
history and other allied subjects, 


- Dr. Rahman pointed out how in East Pakistan there was hardly any 
scholar with sufficient command over the Sanskrit and Pali languages. The 
Sanskrit College at Rajshahi stopped functioning, though а branch of ther 
Pakistan Archaeological Department had been established in East Pakistan, * 
and it conducted fruitful excavations at Main&mat1 near Comilla. Dr. A. R. * 
Dani who originally belonged to this Department, later joined the Басса 
University and soon became Curator of the Dacca Museum and succeeded 
in founding the Asiatic Society of Pakistan. The Society, Dr. Rahman 
pointed out. has published several volumes of its journal and a number 
of books. Dr. Enamul Haque, who is now in charge of the Dacca Museum, 
bas succeeded in collecting a large number of images from the villages with 
the help of the late Dr. N. K, Bhattashali's well-known Catalogue. Notable 
imong these imagesare: (1) Maháamá&yá from Kügazipadá ; (2) Sarasvati 
(rom Vajrayogini; (3) Nilakantha from Barifal; and (4) six-headed 
Janesa (Heramba) from Vikrampur. 


Some popular booklets on the Mainamati excavations were published by 
Dr. F. A. Khan, Director of the Archaeological Survey of Pakistan ; but no 
detailed report on the said excavations has been published. Dr. Rahman said 
that excavations were also conducted at Mahasthan and further pointed out 
10w important antiquities discovered at Mainamati had been taken away to 
Karachi. The remaining relics are now exhibited in a site Museum at Mainá- 
nati. А copper-plate grant discovered at the place is now preserved in the 
Dacca Museum. Dr. Rahman mentioned how, for his Museum. he pur- 
‘hased the Jagadiípur copper-plate grant and secured an inscription of 
‘Alauddin Husain Shah from the village of Ulipur in the Rangpur District. 
Че also referred to an inscription of the reign of Akbar from Chatmohar and 
а short Sanskrit inscription mentioning Faras Khan and the construction of 
« bridge. He further mentioned a Visnu image of the Kusana period dis- 
sovered from the Bogra District. 


Dr. Rabman, who is an M. A. of the University’ of Calcutta in Islamic 
Gistory and Culture, then referred to his own thesis entitled The History and 
Kconography of Durga as well as to Dr. Abu Imam's Sir Alexander Cunnin- 
rham: Beginning of Indian Archeology and to Dr. Mrs. Sahanara Hussain's 
Cyeryday Life in the Pala Empire. He mentioned that, іп the Universities 
yf Bangladesh at present Archaeology, Museology, etc. are not taught as 
parate subjects ; but Sanskrit and Pali are taught in a few colleges. 
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` Discussion: Prof. D. C. Ѕігсаг thanked Dr. Rahman for the valuable 
information he made available to the audience. The information is especially 
welcome, he observed,-because not very much was known about the disco- 
veries in East Bengal during the last quarter of a century. He pointed out 
that the Sanskrit inscription mentioning Faras Khan is the well-known Dhu- 
rail epigraph which was discovered many years before the creation of Pakis- 
4ttan. He also observed how he re-edited the Pascimbhag plate of Sricandra, 
Sthe Mainamati plates of Ladahacandra, Govindacandra and Viradhara and 
the Jagadiépur plate of the, Gupta age on materials published in Pakistan 
and secured with great difficulty and how they were included in his lectures 
on ‘Epigtaphic Discoveries in East Pakistan’ delivered at the Sanskrit College, 
Calcutta, in 1971. Не referred to Dr. Abdul Momin Chowdhury’s Dynastic 
History of Bengal, published from Dacca. ` 


Dr. K. K. Ganguli wanted to know about the Mahasthàn collection at 
Bogra. Dr.Rahman did not know the present position of the said collec- 
tion. Dr. Ganguli further wanted to know whether the temple at Kanta- 
nagar was in a good state of preservation. Dr. Rahman replied in the affir- 
mative. . 

Dr. A. N. Lahiri enquired whether coins with legends in archaic Bengali 
script are preserved m ths Rajshahi Museum and whether catalogues of 
coins in the said Museum are available. Dr. Rahman replied in the negative 
and observed that most of the coins are of Muslim rulers, only two of them 
belonging to the Kusapa age. 


XXXVII 


Lecturer : Mr. Takis Mouzenidis, Professor of National Theatre, 
Athens, Greece. 

Subject : The Revival of Ancient Greek Drama. 

Date: Monday, the 12th February, 1973. - 

Present: Prof. D. C. Sircar, M. A , Ph. D. (in the chair) ; Dr. А. N. 
Lahiri, M.A., D. Litt. ; Pandit R.K. Bhattacharya, M.A.; Dr. Sm. K. Saha, 
M.A., D. Phil. ; Dr. S. Bandyopadhyay, M A., LL.B., D. Phil. ; Dr. N. N. 
Bhattacharya, M. A., D. Phil. ; Dr. A. K. Chatterjee, M. A, D. Phil. ; Dr. 
S. P. Singh, M.A., D. Phil. ; Dr. J. R. Haldar, M.A., Ph. D. ; Dr. Sm, R. 
Chatterjee, M. A. Ph. D. ; Sri R. K. Billorey, M A.; Sri S. Chatterjee, 
M. À.; Sm. K. Bajpeyi, M. A. ; Sm. K. Ray M. А.у Sm. B. Chatterjee, 
M.A. ; Sri M. S, Mohana Nehru, M. A. ; Sri C. Jeeva Dhas, M. A. ; Sri А. 
Prasad, M. A. ; and others. 

Discussion : Prof. Takis Mouzenidis observed that Greece is passing 
through an era of the revival of her ancient dramatic style and theatrical ex- 
pression. The people of the country had artistic sense and political enter- 
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prise from early times, and this is reflected in her rich heritage of literary 
tradition and old remains. Prof. Mouzenidis pointed. out how the results 
of ethnological researches in Greece show that the Greek tragedies originat- 
ed from religious feelings and social ideas and how the subject of the first 
play was sın. He observed that the period of Aristotle was the age ofthe 
revival of social) and moral ideas. He pointed out how the modern Greek 
dramatists, artists and directors of theatres avoid fanaticism of the 18th and 
19th centuries and have introduced romantic elements like sweet music, 
artificial ballet, etc., and also realism in old themes. Prof. Mouzenidis re- 
ferred to the discovery of the remains of an old theatre - of the ‘second cen- 
tury. A. D. ш Greece and observed that the ancient Greek dramas 
were played in open air and it was democratic in its political.and social. 
composition with the audience placed around the stage. It aimed at the 
unity of two basic spaces, e.g., the amphitheatre and orchestra, because 
dramatic poetry demanded direct relationship between the audience and the 
performers. The orchestra, a developed form of the primitive. circular thresh- 
ing-floor which served for the theatrical space of the primeval theatre, is the 
main characteristic of Greek theatre; Prof. Mouzenidis referred to the 
establishment of the National theatre of Greece in 1936 and pointed out how 
the nationalfestivals are being held there since 1955. He showed some 
slides of theatrical halls and dramatic scenes. Не also projected the plan of 
the National Theatre of Greece and pointed out that the theatre, having a 
capacity of 17,000 spectators, is nicely built and the arrangements of seats 
and visibility are excellent. Prof. Mouzenidis said that the old system of 
soundin the theatre 1s very effective, but that the light is produced by 
special projectors called *daylight' because natural light cannot be suitably 
utilised. 

Discussion: Dr. A, N. Lahiri enquired about the language used by the 
artists jn presenting ancient Greek dramas and their approach to the religious 
life of the ancient people. Prof. Mouzenidis replied that the old dramas 
have been translated and their presentation is somewhat similar to that of 
Sanskrit dramas. Не further said that the artists are also the members of 
the audience and they realise the popular feelings. Prof. Mouzenidis placed 
the origin of the Sanskrit drama in the 3rd century B. C. Prof. D. C. Sircar 
said that the earliest extant Sanskrit drama belongs to the Кивапа age. Не 
also referred to the Greek rule in India and observed that the Sansk.it word 
yavanikà (screen) seems to have been associatcd with the Greeks, and fur- 
ther observed that, since ancient Greek theatre used no screens, the Greeks 
may have developed the use of screens in India. Prof. Sircar pointed out 
that Megasthenes, who visited India about 300 B.C., is silent about dramatic 
berformances, while there is no old drama among the people of the territory: 
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over which the Greeks and the other foreigners ruled. Prof. Mouzenidis then 
drew attention to the instruments preserved in he Indian Museum, Calcutta, 
and said that they are similar to the Greek instruments and they might have 
been copied from the latter or the former might have influenced the latter. 
Dr. A. K. Chatterjee enquired about the number of tragedies and comedies 
discovered in Greece. Prof. Mouzenidis referred to 33 tragedies and 11 
comedies and said that some fragmentary works have also been recovered. 
- XXXVIII 
Lecturer: Prof. D. C. Sircar, Director of the Centre of Advanced Study 
in Ancient Indian History and Culture, Calcutta TES 





Subject: Chips from an Epigraphist’s Workshop—I. 

Date : Monday, the 26th March, 1973. | 

Present: Sri T. N. Chakraborty, M. А. ; Dr. Sm. Amita Ray, M. A.. 
Ph,D. : Dr. Sm. C, Sengupta, M.A., LL.B., Ph.D. ; Dr. S. Bandyopadhyay, 
M.A. LL.B., Ph.D. ; Dr. D. R. Das, M.A., Ph.D. ; Dr. A. K. Chatterjee, 
M. A., Ph.D. ; Pandit R. K. Bhattacharya, M.A. ; Dr. Sm. K. Saha, M.A., 
Ph.D.; Dr. N. N. Bhattacharya, M. A., Ph. D. ; Dr. S. P. Singh, M. A., 
Ph. D. ; Dr. Sm. R. Chatterjee, M. A., Ph. D. ; Dr.J. R. Haldar, M. A., 
Ph. D.; Dr. Sm. J. Maitra, M, A., Ph. D. ; Sm. K. Bajpeyi, M. A.; Sri S. 
Bandyopadhyay, М.А. ; Sm. A. Banerji, М.А. ; Sri C. Jeeva Dhas, M. A. ; 
Sri S. Chatterjee, M. A. ; Sm. K. Ray, M. A. ; Sri M. S. M. Nehru, M. A. ; 
and others. 

Summary: At the outset, Prof. Sircar referred to the University Grants 
Commission's scheme of National Lecturship, according to which the Lec- 
turer is expected to review the major developments in their fields of speciali- 
sation as well as to report on their contributions and to touch upon their 
relevance to developments in related subjects. He then pointed out bow n 





was appointed one of the National Lecturers in History for the year 1971-7 

and selected his own experiences in the field of epigraphic and numismatic 
studies as some of the subjects of his lectures scheduled to be delivered a 
certain universities like those at Sagar, New Delhi (Jawaharlal Nehru Uni- 
versity) and Meerut. He pointed out how the present lectures were parts o 
the same scheme. 

In the first of the two lectures delivered at the Centre, Prof. Sircar firs 
dealt with the importance as well as the difficulties of epigraphic studies anc 
pointed out how difficult inscriptions like the Bodhgaya inscription of Bud- 
dhasena baffle decipherment and interpretation for many decades. As 
his initiation into the study of epigraphy and palaeography he observed how 
he deciphered a manuscript written in archaic Bengali characters when he 
was an under-graduate student and how he obtained a taste of epigraphy u 
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palaeography at the post-graduate classes. Next he discussed his training as 
a serious student of the subject under the late Prof. D. R, Bhandarkar. He 
said how he was encouraged by the publication of a few of his epigraphic 
notes in the IHOQ (Calcutta) when he was still an M.A. student and: in the 
JHQ, the JRAS (London) and a few other periodicals soon after he had 
obtained his Master's degree. He remembered how he took up early South 
Indian inscriptions forserious study at the suggestion of Prof. H.C. Raychau- 
dhuri and how he was encouraged by an eminent historian as having been 
able to advance the knowledge of the early history of South India with his 
research work of a few months? duration. At the sametime, he pointed out 
the necessity of avoiding the publication. of unsatisfactory studies in order to 
safeguard one's own reputation and also referred to the difficulty in remov- 
dng a bad impression about one's scholarship created by such studies even in 
asmall circle, This he illustrated by his note on the Erragudi version of 


Asoka's MRE I-II which was written and published when he was an M. A. 
student. 


Prof. Sircar mentioned the following among the important epigraphs pub- 
fished by him in the first period of his life upto 1948 when he was a Lec- 
turer in the University 'of Calcutta : (1) Bhubaneswar inscription of Anatga- 
Ъз та Iii mentioning his dominions as ‘Purugottama’s empire’; (2) Puri 
plates representing Bhanu If as a vassal of Purusottama ; (3) Pipardula 
plates of Narendra of Sarabhapura ; (4) Kalaikuri-Sultanpur plate of the 
Gupta year 120: (5) Paikpara-Betka image inscription of Govindacandra, 
regnal year 23: (6) Narayanpur Visnu image inscription of Mahipala I ; 
(7) Kailan plate of king S$ríiháragaráta of Samatata; (8) Mudnapore 
plates of Sasáüka ; etc , etc. Prof. Sircar briefly referred to the importance of 
some of these inscriptions and paid homageto the greatness of scholars like 
Kielhorn and Lüders as experts in Indian epigraphical and palaeographical 
studies. Narendra of Śnabhapura and Sriiháürapa of Samatata are really 
new names now revealed by their epigraphic records for the first time. He 
also spoke of his interesting experience in connection with some of the above- 
mentioned inscriptions, е.2., the Midnapore plates. — 

Discussion : Dr. A. K. Chatterjee wanted to know the basis of the iden- 
tification of king Govindacandra of the Paikpara-Betka (Dacca District) 
inscription and the homonymous ruler of Vahgaladefa known from the 
Tirumala: inscription (1025 A.D.) of Rajendracola as defeated by the Cola 
forces shortly before the date of theinscription. Prof. Sircar replied that the 
Candras ruled at first in Candradvipa (Bakia Candradvip in the Bucker- 
` gunge District) in South Bengal and later over wider areas of South-East 
Bengal with their capital at Vikramapura in the Dacca District whence their 
copper-plate grants were issued. On palaeographical grounds, he pointed out, 
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Sricandra's inscriptions were assigned to the tenth century and Govinda- 
candra's record to theeleventh century A.D. and we know from the Maina- 
mati plates that Govindacandra was the great-grandson of Sticandra. Prof. 
.Sircar further observed that, according to the author of the S“2bdapradipa, 
his grandfather was the court physician of GoVindacandra while his father 
served king Rámapála (c. 1080-1125 A. D.) in the same capacity, so that 
Govindacandra, a contemporary of Rajndracola (1012-44 A.D.) and Ráma- 
pála's father (Vigrahap4la III, c. 1050-78 A.D.) appears to have ruled over 
South-East Bengal in c. 1020-55 A.D. 

Dr. Chatterjee further observed that the Sarnath inscription may not 
prove the inclusion of Уйгапавї within the dominions of Mahipála І. Prof. 
Sircar said that he did not agree with this well-known argument. The enmity 
between Mahipala and Kalacuri Gangeya is established by the latter’s rule 
in Tirabhukt: in 1019 A.D. (according to a Nepalese manuscript) and the 
former's occupation of the said country before his 48th regnal year (the date 
of his Imadpur inscription). Under the circumstances, the building and re. 
pairing activities of Mahipüla's younger brothers Sthirapála and Vasantapüla. 
at Varanasi involving their stay therefor a considerable period would have: 
been made impossible by the Kalacuri king’s officers at the place if it would. 
have been ia Kalacuri possession at the time, though, according to Baihaqi, 
the region was within the territory of king Gang (Gatigeya) about 1034 A.D. 


XXXIX 


Lecturer: Prof. D, C. Sircar, Director of the Centre of Advanced Study 

in Ancient Indian History and Culture, Calcutta University. 

Subject: Chips from an Epigraphist’s Workshop ~ LI. 

Date: Tuesday, the 29th March, 1973. 

Present? Dr. S. К. Mitra, M. A., LL..B., Ph.D. , Dr. Sm. P. Niyogi, 
M.A., Ph.D.; Dr. Sm. C. Gupta, M. A., LL. B., Ph. D. ; Dr. S. Bandyo- 
padhyay, M.A., LL. B., Ph.D. ; Dr. A. K. Chatterjee, M.A., Ph. D; ; Pandit 
R. К. Bhattacharya, M. A. ; Dr. Sm, K. Saha, M. A., Ph. D. ; Dr. N. N. 
Bhattacharya, M. A., Ph.D. š Dr. S. P. Singh, M: A., Ph. D.; Dr. Sm. В. 
Chatterjee, M. А., Ph. De; Dr. J. R. Haldar, M. A., Ph. D. ; Dr. Sm. J. 
Maitra, M. A., Ph.D.; Sm. K. Bajpeyi, M. A. ; Sm. B. Chatterjee, M. A. ; 
Sri S. Bandyopadhyay, M. A. ; Sm. A. Banerji, M. A. ; Sri C. Jeeva Dhas, 
M. A. ; Sri S. Chatterjee, М.А. ; Sm. К. Ray, M. A.; Sm. S. P. Mondal, 
M A. ; Sm. M. Sengupta; M.A.; Dr. Sm. M. Mukhopadhyay, M.A., Ph. D.; 
and others. 

Summary: In this second lecture of the series, Prof. Sircar discussed 
his activities and experiences in the field of epigraphical study primarily 
during the period from the beginning of 1949 to the middle of 1961, when 
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he served as an officer of the Epigraphical Branch (then at Ootacamund) of 
the Archaeological Survey of India. He pointed out how this was the most 
fruitfül part of his career as an epigraphist because it gave him an opportu- 
nity to create a record by editing the largest number of inscriptions in the 
pages of the Epigraphia Indica. 

The important inscriptions published Бу Prof. Sircar during this period 

may be divided into two groups, viz., those he traced in the heaps of impres- 
sions lyingin the Epigraphical Branch and in the bundles that were received 
back from Germany and those he himself discovered particularly in the 
course of his tours. Inthe first group fall the following epigraphs- (1) 
Madras Museum plates of Narendradhavala, (2) Charter of Visnusena, (3) 
Rajghat inscription of Bhimadeva, (4) Bhubaneswar inscriptions of Апайра- 
bhima III, (5) Puri inscriptions of Anaügabhima IJI, (6) Chhoti Sadri 
inscription of Gauri, (7) Rame§vaiam inscription of Rastrakiita Krsna, (8) 
several sets of the Pindukes’vara plates, etc. The second group includes— 
(1) Valeudar inscription of Madanapala, Regnal year 18 and Saka 1083, 
(2) Alagum inscription of Anantavarman Codagahga, (3) Nagari plates of 
Anafgabhima 11, (4) Tippera plate of Bhavadeva of Devaparvata, (5) 
Mahada plates of Somes varadevavarman, (6) Madanpara plate of Vis varü- 
pasena, (7) Bangaon plate of Vigrahapala ПІ, (8) Balangir Museum plates 
of Үауап Mahds‘ivagupta I, (9) Sanokhar inscription of Ballalasena, (10) 
Mandasor inscription of Gauri, (11) Bhaturtya inscription of Rajyapala, (12) 
Gaya inscriptions of the KákatIya, Hoysala and Vijayanagara kings, (13) 
Maurya inscription from Mathura, (14) Banda plates of Rástraküta Paraca- 
kraéalya, etc. He also referred to a third group of epigraphs which circums- 
tances gave him opportunity to study even though they had been discovered 
by others. This group includes— (1) Tortoise-shell inscriptions in the Dacca 
Museum, (2) Lahadapura inscription of Jayaccandra, (3) Dubi plates of 
Bhaskaravarman, (4) Barganga inscription of Bhütivarman, etc. Prof. Sircar 
indicated the importance of some of these inscriptions. "Thus he pointed out 
how the Sanokhar inscription 1s the only record to prove Sena occupation 
of Bihar and how the Valgudar inscription in the only Pala epigraph indi- 
cating the first year of а Pala king's rule. In the same way, he sometimes 
narrated his experiences m connection with some epigraphs; e.g., how the 
Sanokhar inscription was discovered from a totally unexpected corner, how 
he reached the site of the Barganga inscription by bullock cart and by walk- 
ing to see that the record was more easily readable than expected and how 
the person who gave him 1nformation about the Alagum epigraph was made 
the joint author of his paper on the subject merely with a view to encourag- 
ing him 1n spite of his 1gnorance of the English language. 


In conclusion, Prof. Sircar mentioned some epigraphic records which he 
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published during the third and last phase of his career, i.e., from the middle 
of 1961 to date, when he was at the University of Calcutta after having left 
the epigraphical Branch of the Archaeological Survey of India, In this group 
of inscriptions, he placed—(1) Ahraura and New Delhi inscriptions of Asoka. 
(2) Seal of the Raktamrttiké monastery, (3) British Museum seal of Avari- 
ghsa, (4) Paschimbhag plate of Sricandra, (5) Mainamati plates of Lada- 
hacandra and Govindacandra, (6) Nilachal plates of Madhava, (7) Andhau 
inscription of Castana, year 11, (8) Siyàn inscription of the time of Nayapala, 
etc. 

Discussion: Dr. S. P. Singh observed that Prof. Sircar did not mention 
the important Kailvan inscription of the Kaniska year 108 and the Kata 
plate of Jivagupta, which were discovered respectively in the Patna and 
Muzaffarpur Districts of Bihar and were published by himself. Prof. Sircar 
admitted that it was not possible for him to include in the present survey 
all the interesting epigraphs edited by him. Dr. S. Bandyopadhyay drew 
attention to Prof. Sircar's mention of a Patna Museum іпѕсгірпоп in which 
the Buddha is called Advitiya-puruga and wanted to know the date of the re- 
cord. On Prof. Sircar's reply that the inscription, possibly discovered in the 
Mathur& region, is dated m the year 16 of the Kaniska era, probably cores- 
ponding to 94 A. D., Dr. Bandyopadhyay drew attention to the Greek 
corruption of a similar epithet ın the legend of a type of Kusana coms- 
Advaya-S akyamuni. Dr. A. K. Chatterjee wanted to know whether names 
of coins are found in the inscriptions of the Palas. Prof. Sircar replied that 
the Bodhgaya inscription of the time of Dharmapala mentions the dramma 
aud the Bhaturiyá inscription of Rajyapala speaks of the pur&@ta, both being 
the modified kars@pana of medieval times weighing about 20 ratis of silver. 


MONTHLY SEMINARS AT THE CENTRE 
OF ADVANCED STUDY 


LIX1 
Thursday, the 20th July, 1972 


Present: Prof. D. C. Sircar, M. A., Ph. D. (in the chair); Dr. 'A. N. 
Lahiri, M, A., D. Litt. ; Sri T. N. Chakraborty, M. A. ; Sm. C. Sengupta, 
M.A., LL.B. ; Dr. D.R. Das, M,A., D.Phil. ; Dr. S. Bandyopadhyay, M.A., 
LL.B., D. Phil. ; Pandit R.K. Bhattacharya, M.A. ; Dr. Sm. K. Saha, M.A., 
D. ?hil. ; Dr. N. N. Bhattacharya, M. A., D. Phil. ; Dr. Sm. J. Maitra, 
M.A., Ph. D. ; Sm. K. Bajpeyi, M.A. ; Sm. B. Chatterjee, M. A. 5 Sri A. K. 
Jha, M.A. ; Sri S. Bandyopadhyay, M.A. ; Sm. N. Bandyopadhyay, M.A. ; 
Sm. M. Sengupta, M.A.; Sri S. K. Das, M.A. ; and others. 

Proceedings; Sri К. К. Billorey read a paper on ‘Folklore of Nimür' in 
which he discussed the Vrata rites performed by the womenfolk of the Nimür 
region in Madhya Pradesh. These rites are associated with the worship of 
the Sun, Moon, stars, trees, hills, rivers, snakes, etc. The festivals include 
also Ganagaur, Ganefotsava, Ahilyotsava, etc. Some of the deities wor- 
shipped are Saptamatrka, Asapuri, Satimatà, Hadkimátà, MarImata, Lal- 
bài, Phülbài, Santosimata, etc. Besides, there are deifled heroes and saints 
like Tejaji, Ramadevji, Khanderav, Siigaji and Tantya ВЫ]. Sri Billorey 
also exhibited some ritual paintings from Nimar. 

Prof. D. C. Sircar referred to the relationship of the folk culture and art 
of the Nim&r area with those of other parts of the country. In this connec- 
tion, he observed how the Bengali folktale of king Habu Candra and his 
minister Gabu Candra, who prescribed the same price for the same measure 
of all articles in the kingdom, resembles a Hindi tale about king Harbong. 
He wanted some details about deified persons like Tejaji, Ra пайеујї, Khan- 
derav, etc. Sri Billorey observed that the aforesaid deities were represented 
as riding on horse back with sword in hand. This reminded Prof. Sircar of 
a deity called Bangali Babu worshipped by the fishermen of the area about 
the border between Orissa and Andhra Pradesh. The painted Clay figure of 
the deity in the Madras Museum wears a hat and rides ona black horse 
(Thurston, CTST, Vol. IV, р. 117). Sri A. K. Jha pointed out that SantosI- 
mata was worshipped in Bihar also. Prof. Sircar observed that, with the 
spread of education among girls, folktales of the old type are dying out. 

2. Dr. S. Bandyopadhyay discussed *Recent Studies in Early Indian Eco- 


1 Continued from Vol. V, p. 376. 
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nomic History' and pointed out how, in some cases, authors are found to 
continue copying the mistakes of earlier writers, for many years, without 
entering into the details of the problem. Не referred, in this connection, to 

the measure called palla dealt with by two recent writers on economic history 

(P. Niyogi, Economic History of Northern India, 1962, p. 114, and D.R. Das, 

Economic History of the Deccan, 1969, pp. 46-47), who depended on a table 

quoted by P. N. Bhattacharya as follows: 74 seers==1 purá ; 16 purás=1 

bhuta ; and 16 bhutës= 1 paila. According to the table, therefore, 1 palla is 
equal to 74x 16x 161920 seers--48 maunds. Bhattacharya, however, mis- 

calculated and regarded 1 paila as equal to 16 maunds instead of 48 maunds 
апа he has been followed by both the authors of the economic history of 
Northern India and the Deccan. Dr. D. R. Das wanted the reference to 
Bhattacharya's note on the subject. Dr. Bandyopadhyay replied that it is 
in the Indian Antiquary, Vol. LII, 1923, p. 180. Prof. Sircar reeounted his 
own experiences in the field of research in order to emphasise the difficulty 
of avoiding errors altogether and drew attention, in this connection, to the 
adage—muninan -ca mati-bhramah. 

3. Prof. D. C. Sirear then discussed the excellence and shortcomings of 
some recent works on the early history of Bengal. [n this connection he | 
mentioned two remarkable works 2 (1) Political Centres and Culture Regions 
in Early Bengal by B. M. Morrison and (2) History of Ancient Bengal 
by R. C. Majumdar and pointed out certain errors and shortcomings in those 
works. Sm. C. Gupta wanted to know whether Morrison analysed the epi- 
graphic data successfully. Prof. Sircar replied that his treatment exhibits 
considerable ability, but that there are errors due to his failurc to master 
the entire evidence. As regards the other work, which is actually a revised 
edition of the History of Bengal, Vol. I, published by the University of | 
Dacca in 1943, Prof. Sircar particularly mentioned the remarkable fact that | 
the author has published it at the age of 83, but pointed out that revision 
of the old work is not quite satisfactory at some places, e.g., in regard to 
the epithet Garudadhvaja applied to king Gangeyadeva, the relations bet- | 
ween the Ambastha-Vaidyas of Eastern and Southern India, etc. Dr. S. | 
Bandyopadhyay pointed out that there is no discussion on the coins of | 
ancient Bengal in the said book, Prof. Siicar observed that there is likewise | 
no discussion on the early Bengali script. | 

[ See Prof.'Sircar's notes, above, Vol. V, pp. 394-99. ] 


LX 
Monday, the 21st August, 1972 
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Present: P10f. D. C. Sircar M. A.. Ph. D. (in the chair); Sri T. N. 
Chakraborty, M.A. ; Dr. S. Bandyopadhyay, M.A., LL. B., D.Phil. Min 
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R. K. B hattacharya, M.A. : Dr. Sm. K Saha, M. A., D. Phil. ; Dr. N, N. 
Bhattacharya, M. A., D. Phil. ; Dr. A. K. Chatterjee M. A., D. Phil. ; Dr. 
S. P. Singh, M. A., D.Phil.; Dr. Sm. R. Chatterjee, M.A., Ph.D.; Dr. Sm. J. 
Maitra, M. A., Ph. D.; Sm. K. Bajpeyi, M.A. ; Sm. B. Chatterjee, M.A. ; 
.Sri A. K Ља, M. A. ; Sr В.К. Billorey, М.А, ; Sri S. Bandyopadhyay, 
M.A. ; Sri A. Prasad, M.A. ; Sm. A. Bandyopadhyay, M.A.; Sm. K. Ray, 


M.A.; Sri C. Jeeva Dhas M.A.; Sri S.K. Das, M.A. ; and others. 
Proceedings: Sri R. K. Billorey read a paper on ‘India as described in 


Some Arabian Tales’, in which he pointed outhow the stories of ‘Sindbad the 
Sailor’, ‘The Enchanted Horse’ and ‘Prince Ahmed and the Farry Paribanou' 
supply us interestinginformation about India, her culture, trade relations with 
Other countries, important ports and market-towns, chief commodities of 
import and export, the caste system, the custom of Sati, slavery, activities of 
the pirates, current fashions, beliefs and practices, hospitality, etc. He further 
said that the narrative of Sindbad was borrowed from Al-IdrisI, Al-Kazwini, 
Abu al-Wardi and also from two works of the 9th century entitlcd Ajaib al- 
Hind (Marvels of India) and Two Mohammadan Travellers. Regarding the 
date of some of the stories, Prof. Sircar observed that if the identification 
of Bisnagar with Vijayanagar 1s correct, the story cannot be dated earlier 
than the 14th century A.D. when the kingdom of Vijayanagara was founded. 


Bs S reinarked that the Arabian stories contain much that Is rather 
ancifu 
2. Sri S. K. Das read his paper entitled *The Attribution of Two Áhom 


Coins’, in which he dealt with two octagonal Ahom coins of silver weighing 
about 176 grains. Thecoins bear no device, and the legend reads—S"ri- 
S'ri-Syarganar2yanadevasya S'aka 1570 on the obverse of both and SFI- 
$ri-Hari-Hara-Endra-carana-parayanasya on the reverse of the two coins. Sri 
Das observed that numismatists like Smith, Allan and Stapleton attribute 
the coins to Pratapasitnha (1603-41 A.D.) who is supposed to have issued 
them immediately before his death ; but Sri Das did not consider the said 
view acceptable. In his opinion, the coins may be attributed to Jayadhvaja- 
sitaha (1648-63). He also suggested that the chronology offered by Kaét- 
náth 1s not correct. Prof. D. C. Sircar observed that these coins issued by 
a king (probably not two kings), whose name does not occur on them, remind 
us of similar other royal issues without the king's name, e.g., the coins of 
the Soter Megas of the Kusana dynasty Prof. Sircar emphasised the point 
that there must have been some political reason for which the coins were 
issued without the name of the issuer in the legend. He realised, however, 
the difficulty ın determining the reason for this in the case of these coins. 

[ The coin has been assigned to Jayadhvajasimha in Botham's Cat , 1930. 
-—Ed.] 

3. Prof. D. C. Sircar read two articles, the first of which was a noteon 
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*An Image Inscription from Afghanistan'. A photograph of the inscribed 
Pedestal of the image was sent to him by Dr. P. L. Gupta of the Patna 
Museum, who had received it from the Head of ihe Kyoto University’s 
Archaeological Mission in Afghanistan. Prof. Sircar observed that the ins- 
cription, written in Sanskrit and Late Brahmi characters of the 6th or 7th 
century А. D., reads as follows: (1) ека mu [r] tis—tridha jata Pra (Bra)- 
hma Visna[u]r= Mmahesvarah (|x) kartta Vi- (2) (snu]h. kr(kri)yà Pra (Bra)- 
Ета [k]@ranan=tu Mahesvarah o| uktan ca bhagavata Mahadevena (|x) Ye- 
(Ya)th=ag{njim=agi(bhi)praksipya | vis[oldha(dha)n-opalaksanam(nam]/ (3) 
krty—üham c=aiva Visnuí—ca Vra(Bra)ima ca nirayam gata(h*) || Prof. 
Sircar thought that the words karty (actor), kriy@ (action) and karana 
(cause) have been used in verse 1 in respect of the gods Brahman, Visnu and 
Maheávara-Mahádeva (Siva) inthe senses respectively of the creator, the 
creation and the motive force behind the creation. Verse 2, which 1s repre- 
sented as uttered by Lord Mabadeva and is difficult to read and interpret, 
probably says that, in an attempt to purify themselves by throwing them- 
selves into fire, the said god as well as Brahman and Visnu all went to hell. 
[ The note has been published above, pp. 2ff. ; cf. p. 177. ] 


4. Prof. Sircar then read his second paper on ‘The Vaidya Community 
of Orissa. He pointed out how during the past three decades he has been 
trying to trace the history of the ancient Ambastha tribe settled in different 
parts of India such as the Ambastha-Kayasthas of Bihar and the Ambastha- 
Vaidyas of Bengal as well as the Ambastha-Vaidya-Panditas of Tamilnadu 
and Kerala, who are called Ambastai in Ptolemy's Geography and Vaidya 
in the early Cálukya and Pandya inscriptions. Prof. Sircar said that he 
originally suggested that the Ambastha-Vaidya-Panditas of South India, who 
are physicians, surgeons, priests and barbers, settled in sizable numbers in 
Bengal during the days ofthe Palas and Senas and contributed to the cry- 
stalization of the physician community of the Vaidyas of the said land. He 
now drew attention to the Vaidya-Panditas of Orissa, who are physicians and 
astrologers and are regarded as low class Brihmanas, and suggested that the 
Oriya Vaidya-Panditas also came from thesouth and are the same as the 
South indian Ambastha-Vaidya-Pandita community. Prof. Sircar drew 
further attention to a Brahmavaivarta Purana story associating the pro- 
genitor of the Ambasthas with the South Indian river Godávari and repre- 
senting him as the son of the heavenly physician Asvinlkumaàra from a Brah- 
mana woman and as an expert in the science of medicine and in astrology. 
The story also says that the said progenitor of the Ambasthas was regarded 
as a degraded Brahmana because he accepted money for his astrological cal- 
culations. In Prof. Sircar's opinion, this Purünic reference relates to the 
Oriya Vaidyas. 
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Dr. A. K. Chatterjee thanked Prof. Sircar for being able to show that the 
Ambasthas of the Brahmavaivarta Purà ла аге the same as the Vaidya-Pan- 
ditas of Orissa because both follow the profession of astrologers. He further 
said that the Bengali Vaispava texts like the Caitanyabhagavata speaks of the 
rivalry between the Brahmanas and the Vaidyas. 

[ The note has heen published above. pp. 173ff. ] 


LXI 
Thursday, the 21st September, 1972 


Present: Prof. D. C. Sircar, M. A., Ph. D. (in the chair); Dr. A. N. 
Lahiri, M.A., D. Litt. ; Sri T. N. Chakraborty, M A. ; Pandit R.K. Bhatta- 
charya, M.A. ; Dr. Sm. K. Saha, M.A., D. Phil.; Dr. N. N. Bhattacharya, 
M. A., D. Phil. ; Dr. A. K. Chatterjee, M. A., D. Phil.; Dr. S. P. Singh, 
M A., D. Phil.; Dr. Sm. R. Chatterjee, M. A, Ph. D.; Dr. Sm. J. 
Maitra, M. A., Ph. D. ; Dr. Sm. К. Bajpeyi, M. A.: Sm. B. Chatterjee 
M À.; Sri A. K. Ја, M. A. ; Sri S. Bandyopadhyay, M. A.; Sm. A. 
Banerji, M.A.; Sri M.S. Mobana Nehru, M. A. : Sri C. Jeeva Dhas, M. A.; 
Sri R. К. Billorey, M. А.; Sri S. Chatterjee, M.A. ; Sm. S. P. Mondal, 
M. A. ; and others. 

Proceedings: Jn connection with the account of Prof. Sircar's note on 
a Brahm! image inscription from Afghanistan, read at the previous Monthly 
Seminar, as recorded in the proceedings, Prof. Sircar observed that an in- 
accurate and meaningless text of the said inscription has been published 
in a preliminary report entitled Archeological Survey of Kyoto University in 
Afghanistan. Prof. Sircar quoted this faulty transcript and requested the 
members present to trace the errors by comparing it with his transcript quot- 
ed in the proceedings of the previous Monthly Seminar. The Japanese report 
quoted the text of the image inscription often with unnecessary or wrong 
emendations. 

[ See above, p. 2] 

2. Sri R. K. Billorey read a note entitled *A Humorous Tale from Nimür 
and its Bengali and Persian Versions’. He said that not only the general 
framewerk and the style of narration are the same 1n all the versions, but 
that there are some points found common in all these stories. For instance; 
all the three refer to three tanks or streams, out of which two were ‘dry’ 
and the third ‘had no water’. Similarly, they refer to three cooking pots out 
of which two were ‘broken’ and the third ‘had no bottom’. He observed 


that it is difficult to say which story was the original one. 
Prof. D. C. Sircar observed that there are similar other cases of the 


migration of folktales from one land to another. Sri A. K. Jha wanted to 
know the value of Sri Billorey’s findings. Prof. Sircar replied that Sri Billo- 
rey had drawn our attention to parallels of thc same story in different regions 
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and we have to find out as to who was the borrower and from whom. Prof. 
Sircar also observed that it is not always easy to determine the date of folk- 
tales, but that. in this case, it appears that the Nimüris borrowed the tale 
from the Muslims during the medieval period. Sri Billorey accepted the 
possibility and said that the Persian story was written for the first time in 
Kermani and Bakhtiari. He also thought it possible that it was carried to 
Bengal by the Muslims. 

3. Sri Billorey then read another note entitled *The so-called Siva Image 
in the Indian Museum’ and exhibited the photograph of the image in 
question. He said that the .image was not that of Siva, but appeared to 
him to be a synthetic form of Sürya and Siva, i.e. Martanda-bharrava. The 
lotus held in the upper right hand indicates the solar feature, while the tri- 
dent in the lower right suggests Siva to be a part of the composite icon. 

Dr. Sm. J. Мага expressed her doubt regarding the ftrifula held in the 
lower right hand and suggested that it might be vajra. She also pointed out 
that the conception of Martanda-bhairava known from different texts and 
from extant images suggests more than one face of the deity. Prof. Sircar, 
however, did not consider it impossible to regard the deity as having the 
characteristics of Siva and the Sun-god. 


4, Prof. D. C. Sircar then read a paper entitled ‘Some Epithets of Brah- 
mana Donees ın South Indian Charters’ in which he tried to offer correct 
interpretations of the expressions Grhita-s@hasra, Varna-traya-nivrtta, Afiti- 
farkaka and Sahasra-tarkaka. Prof. Sircar first pointed out how the inter- 
pretations of these expressions so far ofiered by scholars (including his own 
explanation of Grhitasaharsain his Indian Epigraphical Glossary) are un- 
satisfactory. He observed that Grhita-sthasra indicated a qualification of 
the Brabmanas like Caturvedavid (proficient in all thefour Vedas) and means 
either than the Biahmana in question won one thousand coins or some other 
objects after defeating all his rivals in dispute as Y&jfíavalkya is said to have 
won one thousand cows with ten padas of gold tied to each of their horns 
after his success at Janaka's court or that the person successfully answered 
all questions relating to one thousand slips taken out of the Jar in the old 
Ghatika test of Vedic learning. Varna-traya-niyrtta means, in Prof. Sircar's 
opinion, that the Brahmana 1n question was orthodox and avoided the un- 
holiness of any contact with the Non-Brüáhmana communities. Prof. Sircar 
explained Afiti-tarkaka and Sahasra-tarkaka as one who successfully answer- 
ed all questions put to him by eighty or one thousand rivals exactly as in 

the fashion of the Sarayantra test prevalent ın medieval Mithila. 

Pandit R. K. Bbattacharya admitted that a feat lıke that of Yüjnavalkya 
at Janaka's court would indeed have entitled a Brahmena to be styled 

Grhitasthasra. 
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хп 
Thursday, the 5th October, 1972 


Present: Prof. D. C. Sircar, M. A., Ph. D. (in the chair); Dr. T. N. 
Chakraborty, M. A. ; Dr. S. K. Mitra, M. A., LL.B., D.Phil.; Dr. S. 
Bandyopadhyay, M. А., LL.B., D. Phil.; Dr. A. K. Chatterjee, M. A., 
D. Phil. ; Sm. C. Gupta, M.A., LL.9., D.Phil. ; Pandit R.K. Bhattacharya, 
M.A. ; Dr. Sm. K. Saha, M.A., D. Phil. ; Dr. N. N. Bhattacharya, M A., 
D. Phil ; Dr. S. P. Singh, M. A., D. Phil. ; Dr. Sm. J. Майга, M. A., 
Ph.D. ; Sm. K. Bajpeyi, M A. ; Sm. C. Chatterjee, M. A. ; Sri R. K. Billo- 
rey, M. A. ; Sm. M. Sengupta, M.A. ; Sri M. S M. Nehru, M. A. ; Sri С. 
Jeeva Dhas, M.A: Sm. S. Mondal, M. A. ; Sm. K, Ray, M. À. ; and 
others. 

Proceedings: Pandit R.K. Bhattacharya read a paper on ‘The Name and 
Epithet of the Queen who issued the Nanaghat Inscription’. He observed 
that the name of the queen is variously given by different scholars as Naya- 
піка, Naganika and Nügannika. According to Pandit Bhattacharya. thecorrect 
form of the nams is Nagannik8, for it is a corrupt fom of Sanskrit Naga- 
éanyaka, literally ‘the daughter ofthe Naga king’. Pandit Bhattachary: cited 
the Ramayana and the Mahabharata in order to show how the queens were 
often named after their paternal country, e.g, Kaikeyi, Gandharl, Madr, 
Pan-ali. etc, with a view to distinguishing them from the other queens. 

Prof. D. C. Sircar did not agree with Pandit Bhattacharya’s suggestion 
and drew attention to the fact that anik@ (i.e. annika) is generally found 
suffixed to female names in early South Indian inscriptions in which male 
names usually have thesuffix anaka (i.e. ammakn). Some such male and female 
names found in early South Indian epigraphs are Kharadaslügararmnnaka 
(Skandasügara-annaka), Варіѕігіпіка (Bappisri-annika), Hammasirinika 
| (Harmyašri-annika), Budhimnaka (Buddhi-annaka), Buddhamnika (Buddha- 
annika), Revatitnnika (Revati-annika), etc.; cf. also Catndamukhamna 
(Candramukha-anna=Candramukha-annaka), Haghamn3 (Sangha-anna= 
Sahgha-annak:). In Prof, Sircar's opinion, the name Nayanika found in 
the Nanaghat inscription stands for Nagarnikà, i.e. Naga-annika, so that the 
queen’s name was really Naga and not Nagakanyaka which can hardly be a 
personal name. Of course the name Naga suggests that she was born ina 
Naga family. 

2. Dr.S. P. Singh then read a note on the *Geographical Names in the 
Кага Copper-plate Inscription of JIvagupta', in which he made an attempt 
to locate some of the place names referred to in the said .copper-plate grant 
from the Muzaffarpur District of Bihar. He said that the villages of Sura- 
bhakra, Harigramaka and Yamya mentioned in the record may be the same 
respectively as modern S'ubhaükarpur, Haripur and Yanüdh under the 


` 
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Katrë Police Station. Dr. Singh pointed out that the temple of the goddess. 
Camunda seems to be the modern Camunda-than near Klütra. In Dr. 
Singh's opinion, the Camundši-visaya was roughly identical with the present 


Канӣ Police Station. Prof. Sircar regarded some of Dr. Singh's identifica- 
tions as interesting. 


3. Sri R. K. Billorey next read a paper entitled *Deifiel Human Beings 
in Nimür', in which he mentioned a number of persons who acquired divine 
status and became objects of popular worship. Of them, a cowherd named 
Siñgü t, is worshipped on the full moon of autumn and another deified cow- 
herd named Bhilat is worshipped in shrines found in almost all villages of 
Nimür. Besides, Khandertiv worshipped by the Marathas is represented as 
riding a horse with a sword in hand aud accompanied by his wife. Tej&jf is 
similarly represented (but without his wife) and is worshipped by the J&ts 
for safety from snake-bite. Rümdevj! Maharaj is known as Rama Pir among 
the Muslims. A deified robber named Tanty& Bhil is worshipped especially 
by the Bhfls. Other deified human beings are Lal Beg, Kile Khia and Muse 
Khan. Prof. Sircar observed that human beings, rendered partial or full divi- 
и! belong, їп Bengal, mostly to the class of saints, both Hindu апа 

uslim. 


4. Prof. D. C. Sircar discussed the problem of ‘Relative Value of Gold, 
Silver and Copper in Ancient India’. He pointed out that there are only a 
few indications on these points in literary and epigraphic records and drew 
attention to three such indications, though none of them is of & conclusive 
nature. Firstly, Prof. Sircar referred to a Nasik inscription of the S’aka chief 
Оввуай а of Maharashtra equating35 Kürgüpanas [ of silver ] with one 
Suvarpa [of gold 1. The old silver Kürgüpana weighed 32 Ratis and the gold 
Suvarna of 80 Ratis so that 35x 32«1120 Ratis of silver “80 Ratis of gold 
would offer the ratio between silverand gold as 14 :: 1; but the reference may 
be to the silver coinof Nahapna (about 20 Ratis though the theoretical weight 
may have been 24 Ratis) and the gold coins of the Kusanas (about 68 Ratis) 
so that 35X20==700 Ratis of silver68 Ratis of gold would give the ratio 
10.3 33 1. Secondly, the Baigram copper-plate inscription shows that, in Ben- 
gal during thc reign of Kumüragupta I, 16 Rüpakas [ of silver ] made one 
Dinara [ of gold]. These are very probably Kumáragupta's silver coins of 
about 20 Ratis and his gold coins of about 68 Ratis so that 16x20=320 
Ratis of silver=68 Ratis of gold offering the ratioas 4.7 1: 1. Thirdly, the 
Lilévati, a 12th century work af Maharashtra, mentions 16 Panas [of 
copper ]-«one Dramma [of silver] and 16 Drammas-1 Niska [gold]. This 
Dramma was equivalent to 1282 cowrie-shells and was elsewhere called 
Kahana or Кагѕарапа weighing 24 Ratis theoretically but 20 Ratis actually, 
and the Lilavati eisewhere refers to Dharana [ of silver] weighing 24 Ratis 
and to Gadyanaka [of gold] weighing 48 Ratis. If Pana of coppzr and Nigka 


9 
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of gold weighed 80 Ratis each, 16х80 —1280 Ratis of copper-20 Ratis of 
silver would suggest the ratio 64 : 1 (or a little less 1f we count 24 Ratis in 
place of 20) and 16x20» 320 Ratis of silver=48 Ratis of gold would sug- 
gest the ratio 6.6 :: 1. 

Dr. A. N. Lahiri observed that the Dramma corresponded to the Greek 
Drachma of Attic standard weighing 67.5 grains, Dr. S. P. Singh support- 
ed him and pointed out that the Adivaraha-dramma of Bhoja I and the Sas- 
sanian coinscorrespond to the Drachma standard of 67.5 grains. Dr. S. 
Bandyopadhyay did not agree with these views and observed that Indian lite- 
rature speaks of various types of Drammas of different standards, and it 15 
difficult to identify them with actual specimens. Dr. Singh said that some of 
the Drammas like Adivaraha-dramma, etc , have already been identified with 
the actual specimens and their weights correspond to the Drachma standard. 
Dr. Bandyopadhyay pointed out that the word dramma does not occur on 
the Adivaraha coins. Prof. Sircar agreed with Dr. Bandyopadhyay as regards 
the varied nature of the Dramma and observed that, in his Studies in Indian 
Coins, he regarded the Adivaraha coins as Double-Dramma weighing about 
40 Ratis. 


LXIII 
Thursday, the 23rd November, 1972 


Present: Prof. D. C. Sircar, M. A., Ph. D. (Im the chair) ; Sri T. N. 
Chakraborty, M. A. ; Dr. A. N. Lahiri, M.A., D. Litt. ; Dr. S. Bandyo- 
padhyay, M. A., LL. B., D. Phil. ; Dr. A. K. Chatterjee, M. A., D. Phil. ; 
Pandit R. K. Bhattacharya, M.A. ; Dr. Sm. K. Saha, M.A., D. Phil. ; Dr: S. 
P. Singh, M. A., D. Phil, : Dr. Sm. R. Chatterjee, M. A., D. Phil. ; Sri R.K. 
Billorey, M. A. ; Sri M. S. Mohana Nehru, M. A.: Sri C. Jeeva Dhas, 
M. A.; Sm. S. Mondal, M. À. ; Sm. A. Bandyopadhyay, M, A. ; Sm. M. 
Mitra, M.A.'; and others. ` 


Proceedings : Sm. А. Banerji read her note entitled *An Important 
Passage from the Khandakhadyaka’. She quoted the passage from Brahma- 
gupta's work aud contended that Al-Biruünt obtained information regarding 
the tradition about the origin of the Saka era, as noticed in his Kitab-ul 
Hind, from Brahmagupta's text. 

Prof. D. C. Sircar observed that Sm. Banerji's conclusion is not improb- 
able though it is difficult to prove it definitely in the present state of our 
knowledge. Sri T. N. Chakraborti observed that the evidence discussed by 
Sm Banerji seems to support her couclusion. 

Sri R. K. Bhattacharya observ2d that the work faka itself means ‘an era’: 
but Prof. Sircar pointed out that the said meaning of the word developed a 
few centuries after Brahmagupta. 
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2. Sri R. K. Billorey spoke on ‘Folk Ritual Paintings of Nimär, 
Madhya Pradesh! and exhibited paintings which included the following : 
(1) Jıroti painted on walls, representing the goddess Jar& worshipped for the 
protection of children from evil influences ; (2) Naga-Paficami; (3) Daéa- 
hará ; (4) Govardhanapüujà ; (5) Bhaiya-duj (Bhratr-dvitiya ; (6) Sanji which 
is the festival of unmarried girls during Navaratri; and (7) Pagaliya (literally, 
-footprints’) which is a painting drawn on the occasion of the birth of a 
baby. 

Prof. D. C. Sircar pointed out that the representation of Govardhana 
m human form is interesting. He further observed that the paintings are not 
sophisticated, but that it is sometimes difficult to identify the objects depict- 
ed. Sri Billorey explained some of the objects depicted and the rituals con- 
cerned, 

3. Prof. D. C. Sircar then read his note entitled ‘Dramma, Rüpaka and 
Karsšpana”, 1n which he commented on the view expressed іп the previous 
Monthly Seminar to tbe effect that the Dramma coins always followed the 
Greek Drachma standard of 67.5 grains as indicated by the Adivaraha 
and Vigraha coins. Prof. Sircar drew attention to the following points most- 
ly noticed previously 1n his Studies in Indian Coins '(1) The silver coins of the 
West Indtan Sakas were called Karsapana, their theoretical weight being 24 
Ratis, but actual weight about 20 Ratis. (2) Thesilver issues of the Guptas 
and Kalacuris, among others, which were imitated from the said Saka coins, 
were called Rüpaka. (3) According to Visgusena'scharter, 20 Vitnsopakas 
were equal to one Rüpaka while the Siyadoni inscriptions say that 20 Vimšo- 
pakas made one Dramma of Vigrahatuhga. (4) While the 12th century 
work of Maharashtra, entitled Lilavati (I. 2), mentions 1280 cowries as equal 
to 16 Panas and to one Dramma, arithmetical tables of late medieval Bengal 
speak of 1280 cowries--16 Panas= опе Kahana (Sanskrit Karsdpana). (5) 
Just as the Baigram plate of 5th century Bengal equates 16 Rüpakas or 
Gupta silver coins with one Gupta gold coin called Dinara (about 68 Ratis), 
the Lil@vati regards 16 Drammas apparently of silver as equal to one Niska 
apparently similar to a Dinšra of gold. (6) Elsewhere the Lil@vati gives the 
weight of the Dharana (the same as Purana or silver Karsapana) as 24 Ratis 
which was the theoretical weight of the Rüpaka and it is possible to think 
that its Dramma and Dharana are the same. (7) Sicnhatilakasiin’s commen- 
tary on the Ganitatilaka (ed. Kapadia, pp. 39, 103) says that Dramma is 
called Purana in a work entitled Trifati. (8) Coins of Srimadadivaraha and 
Suvigraha weighing about 60 grains may really be Double-Drammas. 

In the discussions that followed, Dr. 4. N. Lahiri observed tbat the 
Greek name ‘Drachma’ indicated Indo-Greek silver coins of Attic standard 
weighing 67.5 grains and later also silver coins of the Indian standard of 20 
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Ratis (about 36 grains) and pointed out that coins of the latter type issued 
by Menander and Apollodotus are mentioned in the Periplus as Drachma 
current at Broach ; but he insisted that the fndian form of the name, viz. 
Dramma, is known from early medieval records such as Vigrahapála-dram- 
ma, Adivaraha-dramma, etc., were of the old Attic standard weighing 67:5 
grains. . 

Prof. D. C. Sircar and Dr. S. Bandyopadhyay did not agree with Dr. 
Lahiri and pointed out that the coins bearing a particular name often had 
Various weights. Prof. Sircar observed that the evidence of the Perl- 
plus, cited by Dr. Lahin himself, clearly goes against his own views. He 
also referred to the Yaudheya copper coins bearing the name darma (te. 
dramma in characters of about the 3rd century A. D. Dr. Bandyopadhyay 
quoted Madhavacarya’s Ganitas@ra to prove the existence of Dramma of 
different weights. Dr. Lahir, however, was not inclined to take darma of the 
Yaudheya coins as a coin name for want of contemporary evidence ; but Dr. 
Bandyopadhyay referred to a Central Asian Kharosthi inscription of the age 
of the Yaudheya coins, which bears the abbreviated com name dra (i.e. 
dramma). 


LXIV 
Thursday, the 21st December, 1972 


Present: Prof. D.C. Sircar, M. A., Ph. D. (in the chair) ; St D. K. 
Biswas, M.A. ; Sri T. N. Chakraborty, M A. ; Dr. A. K. Chatterjee, M.A., 
D. Phil. ; Pandit R. K. Bhattacharya, M.A. ; Dr. Sm. K. Saha, M. A., D. 
Phil. ; Dr. N. N. Bhattacharya, M.A., D. Phil. ; Dr. S. P. Singh, M..A., D. 
PhiL; Dr. Sm. R. Chatterjee, M. A., Ph. D. : Sm. К. Bajpeyi, M. A.: 
Sm. B. Chatterjee, M. A. ; Sri R. K. Billorey, M.A. ; Sri A. К. Ља, М.А. ; 
Sri A. Prasad, M. A. ; Sm. S. Mondal, M. A.; Sm. K. Ray, M.A. ; Sri 
M. S. Mohana Nehru, M. A. ; Sri S. Bandyopadhyay, M. A.; Sri S. 
Chatterjee, M. A. ; Sri A. Banerji, М.А. ; and others. 

Proceedings: Sri S. Bandyopadhyay read his note entitled ‘Varieties of 
Initial a апа йїп Аќокап Br&hmt', in which he discussed three forms of ini- 
tial a and two forms of дара pointed out how all of them are not noticed 
in the works-of C. S. Upasakand А. H. Dani Sri Bandyopadhyay accepted 
Upasak's theory and concluded that such types are due to the individual 
mannerism of the engraver as well as the unsmooth and hard surface of the 
rock. 

Prof. D. C. Sircar observed that really there was only one standard form 
of a with straight upper-left and lower-left limbs, though the form with these 
limbs slightly curved may also be regarded as an alternative standard form. 
He further pointed out that à was written with a horizontal stroke added 
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to the right side of the right vertical generally at the top but sometimes at 
the middle and rarely also possibly at the end. In Prof. Sircar's opinion, all 
the other forms, often called varieties by palaeographists, were due to the 
inclination or carelessness of the scribes or engravers. 

2. Sri R. K. Billorey read his paper on ‘Hindu Customs and Ceremonies 
among Muhammadan Converts of the Nim&r Region of Madhya Pradesh’. 
He pointed out that the Muhammadan castes in Nimfr including Naita 
Pinjará, Meo or Mewati, Rangrez and others practise some Hindu rites 
foreign to Islam. As in other parts of India; some Hindu customs were re- 
tained by converts in the Nimür region and these include pregnancy rites, 
taboos observed before and after the birth of a child, marriage rituals (e. g., 
anointing the bridegroom and the bride with oil and turmeric), creating a 
marriage shade (mangap), etc. Sri Billorey mentioned a marriage procession 
of the Рійјагаѕ observed by him at Bhojákhedi, a village near Khandwa ; he 
found the dress of the ladies in it exactly like that of the Hindu women. 
Their songs also appeared to him to be similar to Hindu marriage songs. 

Prof. D. C. Sircar emphasised that the feature referred to by Sri Billorey 
is more or less common to ali parts of India. He mentioned in particular the 
Dai community of the Faridpur District now in Bangladesh. Women of this 
community practised midwifery, while the male members used to beat drums 
at Hindu functions. Prof.Sircar stated how it was difficult to determine 
whether they were Hindus or Muslims because the Dais usually bore Hindu 
names and their dress and social behaviour were the same as those of the 
Hindus. He pointed out that this state of things was changed only due 
to the propaganda of the Muslim League shortly before partition. Dr. S. P. 
Singh referred to a village m the Сауй District of Bihir where Muslim 
women sing songs in praise of Gageía and Visnu during marriage cere- 
monies and they also draw paintings on the walls during such ceremonies 
like the Hindu women. 

3. Prof. D. C. Sircar read his note entitled “The Yavanas and Mathurš', 
in which he first referred to the mention of the Yavana or Greek invasion 
of Mathura in the Yugapurana section of. the Gargisamhita and of the 
Yavanaraja or kirg of the Yavanas hurrying back to reassure his soldiers 
at Mathura as found in the Hathigumphá inscription of king Kharavela of 
Kalinga. He next po!nted out how a passage in the Prakrit text of the Jains 
called Nisithasutra refers to а Yavanarája and how its commentary called 
Curni associates this Yavana king with Mathura. 

Dr. ‘A. N. Lahiri observed that the commentary mentioned by Prof. 
Ѕіхсаг probably refers to the later Greeks who ruled in the Eastern Punjab 
and might have extended their influence over Mathura. Prof, Sircar, how- 
ever, observed that the reference may be to а temporary and not lasting 
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Occupation of Mathurü by the Yavanas. He ruled out a long association of 
the Yavaaas with the place because the early coins of Mathurá do not 
exhibit influence of the Indo-Greek coinage. In Prof. Sucar’s opinion, the 


Nisithasutra may be assigned to the Gupta age, though the tradition may 
be earlier. 


LXV 
Monday, the [5th January, 1973 


Present: Prof. D. C. Ѕігсаг, M. A., Ph.D (in the chair); Dr. A. N. 
Lahiri, M. A., D. Litt. ; Sri T. N. Chakraborty, M. A. ; Dr. S. Bandyo- 
padhyay, M. A., LL.B., D. Phil.; Pandit R. K. Bhattacharya, M.A. ; Dr. 
Sm. K. Saha, M. A., D.Phil. ; Dr. A. K. Chatterjee, M. A., D. Phil ; Dr. 
Sm. R. Chatterjee, M.A., Ph. D. ; Sm. K. Bajpeyi, M. 4. ; Sri S. Chatter- 
jee, M.A.; Sm. A. Banerji, M. A.; Sri S. Bandyopadhyay, M. A.; 
Sri M. S. Mohana Nehru, M.A. ; Sri C. Jeeva Dhas, M.A., Sri A. Prasad, 
M.A. ; Sm. S. P. Mondal, M.A. ; Sm. K. Ray, M. A. ; and others. 

Proceedings : Sri R. K. Billorey read his paper on 'Rock- shelter Paint- 
ings from Bild in the Satgor District, Madhya Pradesh’. He exhibited 
photographs of the paintings from the place which lies about 45 miles to the 
north-east of Saugor. - The paintings were discovered by his brother Sri 
J. K. Billorey. They depict human as well as animal figures such as deer, 
bull, herse, monkey, tiger, etc. In style and theme, the paintings resemble 
those in the Adamgarh and Pachmari caves in the Hoshangabad District. 
Sri Billorey pointed out that such rock-shelter paintings generally bear close 
affinity with the folk and tribal ritual paintings as practised today. Accord- 
ing to him, the present custom of decorating homes with paintiags 1s the sur- 
vival of a pre-historic practice and one can have some idea about the figures 
and symbols in the rock paintings if one has the knowledge of folk and tribal 
beliefs and myths. 

Dr. À. K. Chatterjee drew Sri Billorey's attention to some rock paintings 
m the Mirzapur District. Prof. Sircar observed that Madhya Predesh is full 
of jungles which abound in rocks so that more rock-shelters and rock-paint- 
1ngs may be discovered there in future. ` 

2. Prof. D. C. Sircar reada note on ‘Kalmgamahisakadhipati’ which 
means ‘the lord of the Kalinga and Mahisaka countries’ and was the title of 
the Mahameghavahana king Sada of an inscription from Guntupally in the 
West Godavari District, Andhra Pradesh. Prof, Sircar pointed out that, 
while editing the inscription in JAIH, Vol. TII, he was unable to locate any 
territory called Mahiga or Mahisaka in the neighbourhood of thc Kalihga 
country in the coastal areas of Orissa and Andhra Pradesh. He now drew 
attention to the country called Mahithsaka in Рап works like the Samkhapala 
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and Bhimasena J@takas and pointed out that the Sanskrit form of Mahimsaka 
is Mahigaka. Prof. Sircar identified the Candaka (Sanskrit Candraka ) 
mountain and the Krsnavarna or Krsnavenva river associated with the said 
country respectively with the hills of the Chanda District of Maharashtra and 
"the Waingahgá) (Venva-Gahga) river running by the same District. Thus, 
in his opinion, this Mahisaka country comprised tlie present Chanda region 
lying immediately to the north of the Godavari Districts which formed parts 
of the Kalinga country. 

Dr. A. K. Chatterjee wanted to know whether the Candaka mouhtain is 
mentioned їп апу other source. Prof. Sircar replied that the nams Candra 
applied to a mountain is not unknown in the Puránas. Pandit R. K. Bhatta- 
charya suggested the possibility of the existence of only one Mahisa country 
which sometimes denoted a wider and sometimes & narrower area. Prof. 
Sucar, however, said that a geographical link can hardly be established bet- 
wee. the Mahisa country on the Narmada and the Mahisa-mandala in South 
Mysore. 

Dr. S. Bandyopadhyay pointed out that, in the list of forests, Kalihga- 
vana and Mahisaka-vana are sometimcs mentioned side by side. Prof. 
Sircar observed that, in the lists of geographical names, often places men- 
tioned side by side are found to have been distant from each other. 


LXVI 
Thursday, the 22nd February, 1973 


Present: Prof. D. C. Sircar, M. A., Ph. D. (in the chair): Dr. S. K. 
Mitra, M.A., LL.B., D.Pail. ; Dr. Sm. P. Niyogi, M.A., D. Phil. ; Sr T. N. 
Chakraborty, M. A. ; Dr. S. Bandyopadhyay, M.A., LL.B., D. Phil. , Pandit 
R. K. Bhattacharya, M. A. ; Dr. Sm. K. Saha, M. A., D. Phil. ; Dr. A. K. 
Chatterjee, M. A.,D. Phil. ; Dr. N. N. Bhattacharya, M. A., D. Phil ; Dr. 
5. P. Singh, M. A., D. Phil. ; Dr. Sm. R. Chatterjee, M. A., Ph. D. ; Sri 
R. K. Billorey, M. A.; Sm. K. Bajpeyi, M. A. ; Sri S. Chatterjee, M. А”; 
‘Sm. A. Banerji, M. A. ; Sm. K. Ray, M. A.; Sri M. S. Mohana Nehru, 
M. A.; Sri C. Jeeva Dhas, M. A.: Sri A. Prasad, M. A.: Sm. В. 
Chatterjee, M.A. ; Sm. R. Datta, M.A. ; and others. 

Proceedings: Sri R, K. Billorey read his paper entitled "А Daéabhuja 
Сапеќа from Nagaluti, Karnul District, Andhra Pradesh'. He exhibited a 
photograph of the god with his Sakti and observed that the image repre- 
sented Maháganapati, a form of Sakti-Ganeda. The various attributes in the 
hands of the deity are—pafa, gadā, аћкиѓа, cakra, fahkha, padma, water 
vessel and lad duka. One of the hands embraces the Sakti standing on his 
lap. The god wears necklaces, a snake as a belt about his waist and a ratna- 
mukuta on the head. 
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Prof. D. C. Sircar pointed out that Gaņeśa’s Sakti is generally-represent- 
ed as separate from the deity though, in some cases, Sakti and Ganefa are 
represented in the ardha-nart form. But such is not the case with the present 
image. Prof. Sircar pointed out that the-elephant-headed god may have been 
worshipped by the Nonaryans from an early period ; but his admission in the 
Brāhmanical pantheon is not much earlier than the Gupta age. Dr. S. 
Bandyopadhyay wanted to know the date of the image, and Prof. Sircar 
observed that it may be assigned to the late mediaeval period. 


2. Dr. S. P. Singh read his paper entitled ‘Coins from Dumri. He 
discussed some coins including two gold issues of theKalacuri king Gangeya- 
deva found in the village of Dumri under the Masrakh Police Station in the 
Saran District of Bihar. These coins are now preserved in the Patna Museum. 
Dr. Singh said how the discovery of Gáhgeyadeva's coins in Bihar points to 
the occupation of North Bihar by the Kalacuri King and how it has to be 
associated with the evidence of the colophon of a Nepalese Ms. of the Rama- 
yana, which mentions Gáhgeyadeva as ruling over Tirabhukti (modern Tir- 
hut in North Bihar) in the year 1076 apparently of the Vikrama era and 
corresponding to 1019 A.D. 

Prof. Sircar observed that Gafigeyadeva of the Raámayana manuscript 
should no doubt be identified with the Kalacuri king of that name, though 
there are some scholars who have offered other suggestions. Dr. A. K. 
Chatterjee did not agree with the view that the Sarnath inscription of the 
time of Mahipala I indicates Pala гше in the Varanasi region. Prof. Sircar, 
however, pointed out that although the rulers of ancient India sometimes, 
sent their representatives to holy places for making pilgrimage on their be- 
half, the Sarnath inscription suggests Mahipala Рз temporary hold over 
Varanasi, because it records the pious building activities of the king and his 
two brothers Stbirapala and Vasantapala without any reference to any local 
ruler and such building activities, which must have taken some time, could 
hardly have been completed without the knowledge of the local officers. Prof. 
Sircar did not believe such activities possible if the said local officers were 
servants of the hostile Kalacuri king Gáhgeyadeva. He also pointed out that 
the extensive issue of gold coins by Gahgeyadeva flooded the market so that 
his immediate successors had no’ necessity of issuing any coins at all. -He 
also drew attention, in this connection, to the fact that many early Indian 
kings and ruling families did not issue any coins. | 

3, Prof. D. C. Sircar read his paper entitled ‘A Pala Inscription from the 
Birbhum District of West Bengal’. He pointed out how Sri Siddheswar 
Mukhopadhyay, Asst. Teacher of the Albandha High School, near Bolpur in 
the Birbhum District, discovered two inscribed stone slabs in an old Dargah 
bearing the name of Makhdum Shah Jalal at Shahjápur in the village of 
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Siyán in the vicinity of Bolpur and sent a photograph of the better preserved 
of the two records to Prof. Sircar for examination. Reading the words Cedi- 
nypateh Karz2asya Jitva bhajan, Shaving defeated the forces of the Cedi king 
Karna', in the said photograph, Prof. Sircar realised tbat the reference is 
to the defeat of Kalacuri Karna (1041-71 A.D.) of Tripuri (near Jabalpur), 
who was the son of Gangeya, at the hands of the Pala king Nayapala and 
his son Vigrahapala III in the Birbhum region itself where we have Karna's 
inscription at Paikore. In his attempt to get inked impressions ofthe ins- 
criptions, Prof. Sircar received an estampage of the same record from the 
Archaeological Survey of India (E.C.) and later one impression each of the 
two inscriptions from Dr. D. R. Das. On an examination, Prof. Sircar found 
that a big slab of stone bearing an inscription of the eleventh century À. D. 
was cut in the middleto utilise the two slabs to incise two inscriptions in 
Arabic characters probably relating to the Dargah. The old inscription men- 
tions the Pala king Dharmapala and his descendant Nayapála and the king 
of the Suhma or Radha country, who must have been the Pala king's feuda- 
tory. It then records the construction of a large number of Siva temples 
and S“aivite images, though mention is also made of other Brihmanical gods 
and goddesses and of some holy places outside Bengal. Prof. Sitcar deplored 
the damaged nature of the writing and pointed out thatthis is the only 
praíasti on stone ever discovered in West Bengal and it is even bigger than 
the Deopudi prasasti of Vijayasena. 

In reply toa question of. Dr. A. K. Chatterjee, Prof. Sircar observed that 
the Siyün inscription is not an official record of the Pšla king so that the 
claim of a victory over Karna seems to contain no exaggeration, It seems 
that the ruler of Suhma participated in the struggle and the local population 
knew the resuits of the conflict. 


Regarding the position of Paikore where an inscription of Karna has 
been found, Dr. S. Bandyopadhyay pointed out that it is near Rampurhat 
not far from the borders of the Santal Parganas District. 

[ The paper has been published above, pp. 39ff., cf. 177-78. ] 

LXVII . 
Thursday, the 22nd March, 1973 


Present: Prof. D. C. Sircar, M.A., Ph.D. (in the chair): Sri T. N. 
Chakraborty, М.А, ; Dr S. Bandyopadhyay, M.A, LL.B., D. Phil. ; Pandit 
R. K. Bhattacharya, M. A. ; Dr. Sm. K. Saha, M. A., D.Phil. ; Dr. N. N. 
Bhattacharya, M.A., D.Phil. ; Dr. S, P. Singh, M. A., D.Phil. ; Dr. Sm. J. 
Maitra, M. A., Ph.D. ; Sri R. K. Billorey, M. A.; Sri S. Bandyopadhyay, 
M.A.; Sri C. Jeeva Dhas, M. A. ; Sri S. Chatterjee, M.A.; Sm. K. Ray, 
М.А. ; 8m. S, P. Mondal, M.A, ; Sri M. S. Mohana Nehru, M.A. ; Dr. 
M. Mukhopadhyay, M.A., Ph.D.; and others. 
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Proceedings: Sri В. К. Billorey read his paper entitled *Brühmanical 
Images in Indochina', in which he referred to the images of Siva, Uma, 
Laksmi and Visnu discovered in different parts of Indochina. While he did 
not deny the influence of Indian art tradition on some of the early works of 
Indochinese art, he pointed out that, as early as the 7th century A.D., 
Khmer craftsmen were free from the Indian models, and a local national 
formula was evolved and crystalised. Although the images were still govern- 
ed by the fundamentals of Indian iconography, Sri Billorey Observed, in 
treatment they differed from the Indian works of art. 


Prof. D. C. Sircar pointed out that the gradual emergence of local charac- 
teristics in the art models originally taken from India to Indochina is well 
known. The same thing happened also 1n other areas where Indian art 
traditions spread along with Indian culture. Indeed, such regional difference 
is noticed even in the medieval 1mages of the same gods and goddessess in 
North and South India. Dr. S. K. Mitra also said that regional varieties 
were quite natural in the works of different areas. 


2. Dr.S.P. Singh exhibited some beautiful specimens of NBP Ware, 
and some punch-marked and bent bar coms of copper and silver and 
copper cast coins collected from a hoard discovered at the village of Kinjar 
(Gaya District) near the river Punpun in Bihar. He also exhibited an in- 
teresting terracotta Naga figure from the same site. 


Prof. D. C. Sircar wanted to know whether the pieces of NBP Ware 
belong to the jar which contained the coin-hoard. Dr. S. P. Singh answered 
in the negative. Dr. S. Bandyopadhyay asked whether any coin of the 
hoard bears legends. Prof. Sircar replied that none of the coins exhibited 
by Dr. Singh bears any legend. Sm. K. Roy wanted to know whether 
there was any symbol to prove that the exhibited bent-bar pieces were really 
coins. Dr. Singh observed that the pieces were the specimens of bent-bar 
coins of smaller denominations. Prof. Sircar advised Dr. Singh to prepare 
a note on this subject. 

3. Prof. D. С. Sircar described the iconographic features of Mahügana- 
pati, Visnu and Krsna as indicated by the dhyanas quoted in the Tantrasára. 
He pointed out how the photograph of Mahüganapati exhibited by Sri R. 
K. Billorey at the Monthly Seminar on 22.2. 73 holds noose, mace, goad, 
discus, conch-shell, lotus, water-vessel and sweets while the dhyana of the 
god as quoted now represents him as holding pomegranate, mace, bow, 
trident, discus, red lotus, blue lotus, a bundle of paddy sheaves, elephant’s 
tusk and a jar of gems. Prof. Sircar also quoted a number of dhyanas of the 
god Visnu-Krsna in order to show that the complexion of the god is 
described sometimes as red or bright but sometimes as dark or black, and 
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pointed out how this confusion was due to the identification of the red- 
or bright-complexioned Vignu with the dark-complexioned Krsna. 

Dr. Sm. M. Mukhopadhyay observed that the Git2 compares Krsna’s 
complexion with that of the rising sun. Dr. S. Bandhyopadhyay askdd the 
meaning of kaldya in the god's description as kalaya-kusuma-fyama, and 
Prof. Sircar replied that it is called mafar-kalai or majar-funti in Bengali and 
has flowers of dark blue or blue-black colour. When Prof. Sircar quoted 
dhyanas representing Krsni as gold-coloured like the autumnal moon, Drs. 
Sm. K. Saha, Sm. J. Maitra and Sm. M. Mukhopadhyay said that the autum- 
nal moon is rather white ın colour. On hearing the dhyana comparing the 
complexion of child Krsna with the red colour of nava-bandhuka, Dr. S. 
Bandyopadhyay said that Krsna was red in his childhood, but became black 
when grown up, just as the red bandhuka becomes black when it dries up. 
Prof. Sircar said that the verse intends to compare child Krsna’s complex- 
ion with the red colour of the fresh bandhuka flower and sindura (vermilion), 
but not with dried up bandhuka. Dr.Sm. M. Mukhopadhyay observed 
that here the word sindura may have heen used in the sense of ‘red’. But 
Prof. Sircar did not agree with her. He pointed out that the complexion of 
the child and youthful Krsna is sometimes described as resembling the 
colour of sindura and nava-bandhuka probably because of his identification 
with ViSnu. 


LXVIII 
Thursday, the 19th April, 1973 


Present: Prof. D. C. Sircar, M. A., Ph, D. (in the chair) ; Sri T. N. 
Chakraborty, M. A. ; Dr. A. K. Chatterjee, M. A., Ph. D. ; Pandit R. K. 
Bhattacharya, M. A. 5 Dr. Sm. K. Saha, M.A., Ph.D. ; Dr. N. N. Bhatta- 
charya, M.A., Ph.D. ; Dr. A. K. Bhattacharya, M. A., Ph.D. ; Dr. S. P. 
Singh, M.A., Ph.D. ; Dr. Sm. R. Chatterjee, M. A., Ph. D. ; Dr. J. R. 
Haldar, M.A., Ph.D. ; Dr. Sm. J. Maitra, M.A., Ph.D. ; Sm. B. Chatterjee, 
М. A.; Sri R. K. Billorey, M. A.; Sri A. Prasad, M. A. : Sri S. 
Bandyopadhyay, M. А. ; Sri S. Chatterjee, M. A. ; Sm. K. Roy, M. A. ; 
Sm. S. P. Mondal, M. A. ; Sri M. S. Mohana Nehru, M. A. ; Sm. M 
Sengupta, M. A. ; and others. 

Proceedings: Dr. A. K. Chatterjee read a paper entitled ‘Some Observa- 
tions on the Brhatkathakosa of Harisena' in which he attempted a survey of 
this Jam work composed in 931 A. D. ( given in both the Saka and Vikrama 
eras) during the reign of the Pratfhara monarch Vinüyakapüla. According 
to Dr. Chatterjee, the author had knowledge of Brahmanical works including 
the now-lost Brhatkatha by Gunüdhya while some of his stories are based 
on сапу Jain Aradhan& works. Harisena refers to the Aditya-bhavana 
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at Mülasthüna and to the popularity of Jainism in Mathura. According to 
Dr. Chatterjee, the work throws welcome light on the religious and social 
life of India during the 10th century. 


Dr А. K. Bhattacharya wanted to know the location of Vardhamtna 
and Dr. Chatterjee and Prof. Sircar pointed out that it is in Gujarat. Prof. 
Sircar said that there were different Vardhamünas and that, while there was 
one Kausambj in U. P., more places of the same name existed in Bengal. 
Dr. S. Bandyopadhyay drew attention to Dr. Chatterjee's omission of the 
reference to the Küyastha community in the Mrcchakatika. Dr. Chatterjee 
replied that he mentioned Küyastha in itasanofficialdeslgnation, Prof. Sircar 
observed that the mention of a date in both Saka and Vikrama eras was a 
mere fashion and has little to do with Harisena’s historical sense. He also 
observed that there may have been different Paficastupas in different 
localities. Prof. Sircar doubted the reliability of Harisena because he has 
located Milasthana in the Maru though Milasthtina is modern Multan 
near the Chenab in the West Punjab and Maru is modern Marwar or the 
deserts of Rajasthan and Sind. According to Prof. Sircar, Harisena's loca- 
tion of Ramagiri (located at Ramtek near Nagpur in an inscription of 
Yüdava Ramachandra’s time ) is equally dubious. 

3. Sri P. Ray then read a paper written by Sri V. Chowdhury and 
himself on an unpublished copper coin of ће Ahom king Vrajanáthasimha 
of Assam. The writers pointed out that the coin ( 11 grammes or 169$ 
grains ) demonstrates such interesting features as the mention of the Mughul 
emperor Shih ‘Alam (called Bahadur ) long after his death in imitation of 
the coins of the East India Company and the legend in the Sanskrit and 
Persian languages as well as the Persian and Bengali scripts. 

Prof. Sircear observed that the Persian legend may have been meant 
either for wooing the Indo-British Government by the king whose position 
on the throne was precarious, or for a wider market as in the case of the 
kings of Nepal. The expression pana-mulya on another copper coin ( 5$ gra- 
mmes or 85$ grains, i.e. about 50 Ratis ) of the same king probably suggests 
an equivalent of one Anna often mentioned as Pana. [See above, pp. 126ff.] 


4. Dr.S. Bandyopadhyay read a paper entitled “Early Foreigners on 
Settlement of Marriage and Marriageable Age in India’. Dr. Bandyopadhyay 
noted that, according to Strabo and Diodorus, the Indian bride and bride- 
groom used to choose each other. Diodorus also refers to the fact that 
sometimes marriages were settled by persons of immature age so that the 
choice was unwise and the union unhappy. According to a statement 
attributed to Megasthenes by Phlegon, the women of the Pandian realm 
bore children at the age of six. Arrian also refers to this fact. In the 
eleventh century A. D., Al-Birünl states that the Hindus marry at а very 
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'young age and that the marriage is settled by the parents of the couple. 
Elsewhere Al-Birünl states that a Brahmana was forbidden to’ marry a 
gir] more than twelve years old. 


“Pandit R.K. Bhattacharya observed that, in the Vedic age, girls generally 
were sufficiently aged at the time of marriage, though, according to Manu, 
they were generally married in young age. He pointed out that, according 
to the Ramayana, Sita was only six years old atthe time of her syayamvara 
and that the case of Draupadi of the Mahābhārata was similar. The parents 
hadto get their daughters married before they were 12 and, when a girl 
reached that age, she could herself choose her husband. Dr. Bandyo- 
padhyay said that he had confined himself more or less to foreign sources 
and that Pandit Bhattacharya's points are all quite well known. Dr. A. K. 
Chatterjee observed that, at the time of her svayamvara, Draupadi was not 
immature because she refused to marry Karna. Prof. Sircar pointed out that 
the Ramayana passage mentioning Sità's marriage at six years of age is 
spurious while Draupadi's refusal of Karna may have been a tutored objec- 
tion even though she may have been more than six years of age at the time. 
Prof. Sircar further observed that different customs were prevalent in different 
parts of India and that the notices of indigenous and foreign authors may 
refer to customs of particular regions. He referred to the Gomint story of 
the Dasakumüracarita speaking of a young man of 18 selecting his own bride 
and of the selected bride having fully developed breasts. 


5. Sri R. K. Billorey read a paper on 'A Rain-making Ceremony in 
Nimir and its Parallels Elsewhere’. Sri Biilorey mentioned how he had 
occasion to observe such a ceremony at the village of Bhojakhedi in the 
Nimar District, M. P. A precession of children singing rain songs went from 
house to house. It was led by a boy (called Brother Frog) or a girl (called 
Mother Frog) clad with mango leaves. The girl sometimes carried a clay doll 
over her head. At every house they were drenched with water and, received 
rice, flour, pulses, etc., and afterwards enjoyed a grand feast. Sri Billorey 
pointed out that certain features in this ceremony, i.e. carrying some symbol 
of rain or fertility associated with it, pouringof water and giving presents 
to the boys going around the village “singing rain songs, were widely 
known. 

Prof. Sircar observed that this sort of ceremony was prevalent not only 
all over India, but possibly all over the world, so that an elaborate study of 
the subject is necessary. Sri Billorey said that he had referred in the unread 
part of his paper to similar ч cermonies in various parts `of India 

‘as well as in other countries. 

6. Prof. Sircar read his note entitled "Identification of Similarly-sounding 

Names.’ He recalled how once he wrote on identical geographical names in 
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- different countries. In the present note, he dealt with the deceptive nature of 
the similarity between the sounds of two names. Thus hesaid that when 
the History of Bengal, Vol. I, was being prepared under the auspices of the 
University of Dacca, its editor wanted to know from the Government Epigra- 

phist for India whether ‘Gaud.’ found in Kannada records can be associated 

with the Gauda people. Kannada ‘Gauda’ 1s, however, derived from Sanskrit 

gramakuta ( village headman ) through: intermediate forms like g@vuda or 
güvumda, etc. Prof. Sircar also pointed out how he was asked by a historian 

of Tamilnadu whether the name of the Alvar Sadagopa can be related to the 
Bengali caste name ‘Sadgop’. There is, however, no relation between the two 
because ‘Sadagopa’ is the Tamil pronunciation of Sanskrit S'athakopa (one 
whois angry with the crooked people’ ) while ‘Sadgop’ is really Sad-gopa 
meaning ‘good milkmen', i.e., milkmen who have adopted the profession of 
agriculturists. 

Sri В. K. Billorey pointed out that the case of the similarly sounded ‘the 
wall’ in English and diwal in Hindi and other Indian languages is similar 
to ‘Lanka and Lanca[shire]' as well as ‘very bad’ ( English ) and bhari bad 
(Bengali) cited by Prof. Sircar in this connection. 


LXIX 


- 


Thursday, the 10th May, 1973 


Present: Prof. D. C. Sircar, M. À., Ph. D. (in the chair); Dr. A. K. 
Chattarjee, M. A., Ph D. ; Dr. N. N. Bhattacharya, M. A., Ph. D. ; Dr. А. 
K. Bhattacharya, M. A. Ph. D. ; Dr. Sm. R. Chatterjee, M. A., Ph. D.; 
Dr. J. R. Haldar. M.A., Ph D. ; Sm. B. Chatterjee, M.A. ; Sri R.K. Billorey, 
М.А, ; Sm. A. Banerji, M.A.; Sri S. Chatterjee, M.A. ; Sm. K. Roy, 
M.A.; Sm. S. P. Mondal, M. A.; Sri M.S. Mohana Nehru, M. A. ; 
and others. 

Proceedings: Sm. K. Вауреуі read a ncte entitled ‘The Eras in the Early 
Inscriptions of Mathura’ in which she pointed out that some‘of the inscrip- 
tions discovered at Mathura are dated in eras, and that the eras used in these 
records are four, viz. the Parthian era of 248-247 B. C., the Scytho-Parthian 
or Vikrama era of 58 B. C., the Kaniska or Saka eraof78 A.D. and the 
Gupta era of 319 A.D. 

Prof. D. C. Sircar observed that there are various theories regarding the 
commencement of some of the reekonings discussed by Sm. Bajpeyi, 
following the views expressed in his Indian Epigraphy, as there are contro- 
versies about the Scytho-Parthian era and also regarding the identifica- 
tion of the Kaniska and Saka eras and the date of Kaniska’s accession. 
The important thing is that the use of era was introduced and popularised 
in India by the foreigners. Dr.A. K. Chatterjee said that Aryabhata men- 


— _ 
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“tioned the Kaliyuga era in the last quarter of the fifth century A. D. for- 
the first time ; but the era must have been an old one. But Prof. Sircar | 
emphasised the fact that there is no mention or use of the Kaliyuga era | 
in any record earlier than the fifth century A.D. There is likewise no 
evidence of the use of the Parinirvana eras of the Buddhists and Jains in | 
very early records, Prof. Sircar particularly drew attention to the Buddhist | 
king Ašoka and the Jain king Khilravela who used their regnal reckoning, | 
but no era in thelr official records. | 
2. Dr. A. K. Bhattacharya read a note on the interpretation of the | 
word fyüáma. Не сате to the conclusion that the word generally denotes | 
dark colour. Prof. Sircar pointed out that #уйта means black and green and 
various shades between the two colours as well as blue, because in literary 
and epigraphic records the colour of atasi and kaláya fiowers, dark clouds, | 
smoke, the blue lotus, durva grass ( especially at its young stage ), cloudless | 
sky and the tam@la tree із called ғуйта. He also drew attention to the | 
description of Mahisamardinl as garud-opala-sannibha, ‘blue like emerald’, | 
as well as to the conventional explanation of ѓуйтӣ as tapta-kancana- | 
varn-abhà or the colour of heated gold, probably meaning a very light shade. — 
Dr. A. K. Bhattacharya observed that, when gold 1s heated, it assumes a 
a bluish tinge. Sm. B. Chatterjee pointed out that the word fyümà is 
different from £yama according to two verses quoted in Mahimasisnhaganin’s 
commentary on the Meghaduta. Prof. Sircar, however, observed that 
Kàálidása/s own use of the word syama in the sense of black or blue black 
is more important. [ Cf. the Meghaduta passages—4yamam vapur......Gopa- 
yešasya Visnok (1. 15) and parinata-phala-$yama-jambu-van-int@h (I. 23). 
—Ed.] He thought that Kälidäsa apparently used £yama as the feminine form 
of fyama. The goddess Syam& is called dhumra-varnà (smoke-coloured ) 
though she is black or blue-black to us and green to the Chinese and Tibe- 
tans. Dr. A. K. Chatterjee pointed out that, in the Mahabharata, Arjuna is 
$yama-varna and, since he was dark like Krena, ғуйта means ‘black’. Sm. В. 
Chatterjee remarked that in Sanskrit ‘blue’ is often identified with ‘black’. 


3. Dr. A. K. Chatterjee then read his paper entitled ‘Indra Festival in 
Ancient India’. He said that we find references to the Indra festival centuries 
before the beginning of the Christian era, but that Vaispavism gave a blow to 
the Indra cult. In the Harivamfaandthe Bh3gavata Purana, Krgna advised the 
Gopas to worship dharitri, gabhi and himself instead of Indra. Despite 
such attempts, the Indra festival, which had been introduced by Uparicara 
Vasu, continued to flourish. The Indra-dvgdafi is referred to in the 
Rajataraügini of Kalhana. Jain texts also refer to it. The Indra cult 
enjoyed popularity at least up to the 15th or 16th century A.D. Prof. 
Sircar observed that there is no dispute regarding the fact that Indra- | 
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dhvajas were raised and that Indra festival was celebrated, though it is not 
certain that there was widespread antagonism between Vaisnavism and the 
Indra festival. The story of Govardhana-dharana does not really suggest 
any such idea. 

4. Dr. 5. Bandyopadhyay read a paper entitled ‘Foreigners on Polygamy 
and Polyandry in Ancient India’. He said that the indigenous literary 
evidence regarding Indian polygamy is corroborated by foreign accounts like 
the observations of Megasthenes quoted by Strabo. Al-Birünl says that, in 
his time, polyandry was not prevalent in Indian society. Dr. N. N. 
Bhattacharya observed that polyandry is common among the Nayars of 
Kerala. Prof, Sircar pointed out that the Nayars have given up the practice 
though it lingers in the Himalayan region. Dr. A. K. Chatterjee said that 
the epic poets' attitude to DraupadUs marriage shows that polyandry had 
no root in the Aryan society. Prof. Sircar observed that the Pandavas’ 
observance could have well been of Mongoloid origin. [As opposed to poly- 
andry, polygyny is а more suitable word than polygamy.— Ed.) 


5. Prof. D. C. $ігсаг read two notes entitled ‘A Brahmi Inscription from 
Central Asia’ and ‘Contribution of Uttarlüpatha to the Development of the 
Ganapati Cult’. In the first of the two notes, Prof. Sircar discussed how 
Dr. S. P. Gupta of the National Musum, New Delhi, wanted his reading and 
iterpretation of a single line writing on a pieceofsilk published by Stein in his 
Serindia ( Vol. IV, РІ. XXXIX—T.XV. a. ili. £. ; cf. Vol. II, pp. 701 ff.) and 
how he wanted to tackle the record withoutbeing influenced by what had been 
said about if. Prof. Sircar was inclined to assign the document to about the 
fifth century A. D. on palaeographical grounds and read it as [ S'irasya ]- 
sya pat-adhisthi(ta*)- Saparitha, “Saparitha who was installed in the garment 
of Sirasva." Afterwards he noted that Boyer had deciphered the record 
as [ Ai]stasya pata візі sapariía, i.e., Aigta’s silk cloth measuring 56 
giths ( spans ), and that it was assigned to the period between 61 B. C. 
and 9 A. D., which was associated with the Central Asian silk trade. 
Prof. Sircar admitted that the said reading and interpretation would 
at once appeal to one's common sense ; but he noticed a few difficulties. 
In the first place, the type of subscript in sya, lengthened upwards to 
the right of sa, is not expected at Such an early date. Secondly, sta in Aisjasya 
is quite different from its form in gisti, and what has been read as giytl 
is clearly ані лі. Thirdly, ai is an obvious misreading while the lower 
ends of fa, read at the end of the record, are never so close or touching 
each other. That the document is not earlier than the Gupta age is 
suggested by the akgara dha. 

6. In the second note, Prof. Sircar drew attention to the facts that 
Ganeía is regarded by scholars as introduced in the Braéhmanical 
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pantheon aboutthe fourth century А. D. when the latest sections of the 
Mahabharata were composed while, among the few early images of the 
god discovered in Uttarapatha, the four-armed urdhva-meghra form 
found at Sakar Dhar (10 miles north of Kabul) and now worshipped 
by the local Hindus at Narsingdwara in Shore Bazar, Kabul, has been 
assigned to the fourth century A. D. itself ( East and West, Vol. 18, 
1968, pp. 166 ff.). This seems to suggest the popularity of Ganeía in 
Uttarápatha about the time of its introduction in Brühmanical mytho- 
logy and points to Uttarápatha's contribution to the development of the 


Ganefa cult. , 
Dr. A. K. Chatterjee said that Getty mentions a flgure of Ganesa 


^ from China, which is assigned to the sixth cenrury A. D. 
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among themselves, they laid down the basis of modern agricultural India 
and provided a secure background of the beginning of iron and the subse- 
quent growth of early historic cities. 

The author's preliminary reference to the post-Harappan neolithic- 
chalcolithic communities is followed up by a general picture of the Aryan 
stabilisation as reflected in the later Vedas. One wishes he could explain 
what he means by “he Aryan factor in Indian civilisation' and how this 
helps a better understanding of the genesis of early historical cities. To some 
of us, this may not be quite relevant to the present context. 

The Aryans are also present in the subsequent discussion on the beginning 
of iron. One feels rather tired with the author's attempt to equate .the 
Aryans to some ceramic horizons ; but so far as the impact of the beginning 
of iron in the Gangetic valley is concerned, he makes an important point. 
The socio-economic impact of iron was slow and the role of iron in an effect- 
ive jungle-clearance in the Doab has perhaps been over-emphasized. The 
agriculturists represented by the ochre-coloured pottery'and the black-and- 
red ware colonised the Doab without any iron tool. In the middle Gangetic 
Valléy, the chalcolithic settlements are abundant enough to suggest that, 
even without iron, the valley could be penetrated, In suitable areas fire 
could be a good medium of jungle-clearance, particularly during the hot, dry 
months of the year. It should be admitted, however, that the introduction 
of iron hastened up the process. Sometime during this period, territorial 
units like the Janapadas were being formed, though archaeology, for obvious 
reasons, is silent on this point. In the south, the beginning of iron-technology 
did not lead to anything more monumental than megaliths, thus giving the 
area ‘a later start in urban development than the north’. In the north, the 
elements of early historic society are clear and among them, the cities loom 
large, both in archaeology and literature. The limitations of both kinds of 
source-materlat-have been briefly analysed. 

Chapter 1I deals with theories on pre-industrial urbanism and the appli- 
cability of some of them in the early historic Indian context. After a brief 
note on the distinguishing features of a city, the author tries to emphasize 
that the surplus necessary for the maintenance of urban non-agriculturists 
was not a technical but & social product. Regarding the priority of role 
between the ruler and the merchant in the establishment of a city, his idea 
is that the two went together, each fulfilling its function in the urban frame- 
work. This is perfectly true; but if any priority is to be established, the 
ruler should get the credit because he happens to symbolise a power- 
structure very much necessary for the maintenance of any economic system 
represented by the merchants. The ten abstract criteria laid down by Childe 
are found to conform to the data on early historic Indian cities with some 
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exceptions, notably in the fields of art, foreign trade and general civic bond. 
The pattern of land-use is admittedly vague; but the three patterns 
suggested by Sjoberg for preindustrial cities in general may be applicable in 
this case also. 

In the first few sections of Chapter III, threre is discussion on the settle- 
ment-units of the Janapada, mahijanapada and grama. No generalisation 
has been possible ; but the location of early historic settlements is supposed 
to have only partially conformed to Redfield’s pattern of rural-urban 
continuum. There is also an attempt to compare the early pattern of settle- 
ment with that of contemporary India. The settlement-types recognized in 
the modern census-operations (hamlet, village, town, market-town, industrial 
town, city) compare well, with some modifications, with the early units of 
Village, town, market-town and city. The idea that towns were little more 
than oversized villages has been rightly criticised because the political and 
economic functions of the two were different. 

Chapter IV discusses the city in literature, It is pointed out in the 
beginning that the naming of the cities as described in literature is mostly 
mythical and hardly reflects any reality. Considering the different names 
for different types of urban and semi-urban settlements, it is surprising that 
the general literary description of city should be so conventional, Certain 
physical components like gateways, city-walls, moats, markets, palaces, etc., 
arerecurrently mentioned; but that is almost all. The physical magnitude 
is invariably exaggerated. In this context the author could have utilised the 
testimony of the Sangam literature which in its vivid, rich urban images 
Stands out from the general category of Indian literature. There was 
perhaps a system of urban administration, though Megasthenes, as the 
author states, could have been wrong in his estimate of the magnitude of the 
Pataliputra civic organisation. Though Brahmanical religious texts clea.ly 
discouraged residence in cities, there was an urban conscieusness among the 
city-dwellers, which normally made them feel superior to the villagers. With 
some exceptions the cities do not figure much as centres of education and 
pilgrimage. An important point is that no early historic Indian city came to 
develop as a centre of pilgrimage. [Cf. Mathur&, Ujjayini, etc. —Ed.] 

The mode of treatment of archaeological evidence in Chapter V is that 
each of Childe's ten urban criteria (with one exception, i.e., naturalistic art) 
has been discussed with reference to relevant excavated sites. A date not 
earlier thun 600 B. C. has been justifiably thought appropriate for the fortifi- 
cations at Ujjayint, Kau4ambi and Rájghàt. Not all the cities came to be 
fortified as soon as they were established. Monumental buildings were 
noticeally scarce. 


Chapter VI js titled ‘Survival? Revival? Import?! and basically 
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aims at discounting any Harappan or possible foreign infiuence on 
the growth of early historic cities. The attempt has led the 

author through the maze of post-Harappan archaeology and it 
has also made him take a look at Achaemenid Persia and con- 
tempotary Central Asia. The entire exercise has been to some extent point- 
less because it is doubtful if anybody with any reason could postulate a 
liak between the Harappin and early urban traditions or claim an Achaeme- 
nid or Central Asian origin for early historical Indian cities. However, the 
aithor’s comments оз ће probable survival of some Harappaa cultural 
elements In later Indian society deserve careful reading and so does his 
Chapter VII or conclusion, 

It may not be logical to expect everything about the early historical cities 
in a brief volume of this kind ; but it should be fair to add that an inordinate 
attention has perhaps been paid to the examination of early data in the 
light of some modern sociological theories. In most cases, this has not led 
to anything specific or revealing. A better idea of historical reality might be 
obtained by putting forward the archaeological and significant literary data 
zone by zone and then analysing the emergent pattern. 

Dilip K. Chakrabarti 

Editorial Note. In this brilliant small work, there are some statements 
which appear to be inaccurate or with which we are mclined to disagree. 
The learned author's attention may be drawn to such points so that he may 
consider them in the future edition. To say that there is no word of non- 
Sanskritic affiliation in Asokan records (p. 4) is not correct because dipi 
(Shahbazgarhi and Mansehra) and nipista, etc. (Shahbazgarhi) are Persian. 
It is likewise wrong to say that ASoka mentions only ‘peoples’as his southern 
neighbours (p. I2) since, side by side with ‘the Colas’ and ‘the Pandyas’, RE 
II mentions *Keralaputra' and 'Sátiyaputra' (both іп the singular) indicating 
the king respectively of the Keralas and Sštiyas (cf. king Kerobothra of tho 
Periplus and Ptolemy's Geography). Itis not the whole truth that Asoka 
discouraged затӣја (p. 56) because RE I says that one kind of samüja was 
approved by the Maurya emperor. Among later kings, Khüravela and 
Gautamlputra Sátakarni are known to have often entertained their subjects 
by sponsoring samüjas. Instead of taking Ádaría as the Aravallis (p. 57), 
we interpret it as “the people of Adaría (the same as Adaráana)*. How and 
why the Brahmi and Kharosthi scripts were invented or adopted has been 
ragarded as impossible to determine (p. 27) ; but it seems to be accepted by 
scholars that Kharosthi developed in the Gandhara-Sindhu region in an 
attempt to write the Indian language in the Aramaic script introduced there 
during Achaemenian rule (6th to 4th century B. C.). If in ‘the sixteen 
Mahü&janapadas' the number ‘sixteen’ had any conventional importance (р. 
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35), can we expect more names in the list even if there were otber equally 
Important states ? We have no doubt that there were numerous states 
including some big ones in all parts of India in the sixth century B. C. 
There are very few misprints in the book, e.g, Кай (p. 58, note 80) for 
Kasi. In the discussion on agriculture at p. 7, the importance of wooden 
plough seems to have been ignored, though its use is not forgotten in India 
even in the present age. 

Besides, we have difference of opinion with the learned author on a 
few fundamental points. Townships (in some cases gradually grown into 
cities in course of time) appear to have developed around forts, centres 
of trade activity and pilgrim spots among others. That the pre-Aryans 
had forts and were traders is known from the Rgveda while cities associat- 
ed with Dre-Vedic Indian civilization are now well known. That the 
conception of tirthas was a Nonaryan contribution seems to be indicated by 
facts including the existence of pilgrim spots in Nonaryan territories which 
the Aryans were advised not to visit except fon pilgrimage : Añga-Vañga- 
Kalihgesu Saurastra-Magadhesu са! tirtha-yatram vind. gacchan punahsamka- 
ram=arhati. |] In our opinion, it is not possible-to believe that city Ше began 
to develop 1n North India alone about the sixth century B. C. under Aryan 
inspiration. We have little doubt that there were earlier cities in different 
parts of India including the South often associated with Nonaryan enter- 
prise. As a matter of fact, during the sixth century B. C., the social and 
cuitural life of the Indian people was characterised by the admixture of 
Aryan and Nonaryaa ideas, so that there could hardly have then been the 
development of cities on purely .iryan principles. None of the cities (some 
of them mere townships) mentioned in the book could have been purely 
Aryan-inspired. The map and the section on cities in literature in the 
book appear to us rather inadequate. We do not understand why places 
like Eran and Ujjain have not been mentioned in the map under their 
ancient forms. We also fail to understand why, if even Eran has a place on 
the map, why Indraprastha, Mabigmati, Pundranagara, Girinagara, Tosall, 
Samapa, Suvarnagiri, Paudanya, Virátangara, Kupdinapura, Kanyakubja, 
Kekaya-Girivraja,  Pratisthana, ^ Daksigi-Mathurü, etc., have been 
omitted. 

LXXX 


VAISALI EXCAVATIONS (1958-62) by B.P. Sinha and Sita Ram Roy, 
published by the Directorate of Archaeology and Museums, Bihar, Patna, 
1969, pages 206 with 98 plates, 57 line drawings, and one map; price 
Rs. 60°00. 

Situated about 22 miles to the west of Muzaffarpur, the old ruins of 
Stüpas, buildings and tanks at Basüdh ( ancient Уай) and the Mauryan 
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pillar at Kolhua (ancient Кора ) have attracted the attention of anti- 
quarians since the second quarter of the 19th century, and a rich treasure of 
historical m terial was dug out by Cunningham, Bloch, Spooner and Krishna- 
deva from the mound called Raji Viíal Kā Gadh and other sites in the 
locality. 

The work under review embodies the report of the results of excavations 
carried out by Dr. Sita Ram Roy of the K. P. Jayaswal Research Institute, 
Patna, under the supervision of the Iate Prof. A. S. Altekar at the sites such 
as Raja уна! Ка Gadh, the so-called Buddha-relic Stüpa, the Kharauna 
Pokhar ( tank), the Afokan pillar area, Bbimsen Ka Pall, the Caturmukh 
Mahadev temple area, the Marpasauni mound and various other habita- 
tional sites spread in a radius of more than four or five miles located in the 
villages of Bastidh, Baniya, Cakramdas, І рша, Kolhua and Virbur. The 
present reviewer worked m the VaisalI excavations for three seasons, and 
several trenches in the central part of Каја УЙШ! Ka Gadh, Kharauná Pokhar 
and the area to the east of Ruksoiyé tank were dug under his supervision. 

The report is divided into eight chapters. Chapter I contains a brief 
notice of the history of Vaisüll and an account of the previous excava- 
tions. Chapters IJ, III, IV and V are devoted respectively to ‘Stratigraphy 
and Cuttings’, ‘Pottery’, 'Szals, Sealings and Tokens’, and *Coins', Chapter 
IV deals with ‘Terracotta Figurines’, Chapter VII wiih ‘Beads, Pendants, 
Earlobes and Bangles’ and Chapter VIII with ‘Miscellaneous Objects’. 


The cultural sequence of the sites has been divided into five periods. 
Period I, dated to pre-NBP times or earlier than c. 600 B. C., is characteris- 
ed by absence of structures and occurrence of coarse black-and-red and 
grey and fragile pale-red potteries. Period II exhibiting NBP Ware has 
been placed between 600 and 200 B. C. The discovery of a few sherds of 
Painted Grey Ware associated with the NBP Ware from Period fI seems 
to suggest the existence of the Painted Grey Ware culture at Уай, 
Unfortunately no pre-NBP deposit containing Painted Grey Ware was 
found. Period ПІ is dated to c. 200 B. C. to 200 A. D., Period IV to с; 
200 to 600 A. D. and Period V to later than 600 A. D. 


The authors seem to accept the inclusion of Bihar in the Kusüiga domini- 
ous and say that ‘Vaidali like Magadha was probably conquered by the 
Ku8ünas' (p. 1). Strangely enough, at p. 133 of the work, they doubt the 
hold of the Kusinas over Vaifàl The speculation regarding the deriva- 
tion of *Kharaunü Pokhar’ from “Abhiseka-puskarint' through Oeskh-pokhar 
or Sekh-pokhar and of 'Kharaunl or ‘Kharauna’ from puskarim through 
ukkharini (p. 3), is unconvincing. The discovery of the so-called Buddha-relic 
Stüpa (Plate VIII ) is interesting from the architectural point of view ; but 
its attribution to the.Licchavis of Уаібаї is doubtful. The small stone 
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casket, said to have contained the relics of the Buddha, bears no inscription. 
Another mud Stüpa locally known as Bhimsen Ка Palla and yielding corpo- . 
real relics (Plate XVIII) along with copper utensils and a ВІ ick-and-red Ware 
dish and a Red Ware bowl ( p. 6 ) has not been properly identified. 

Continuous structural remains of the pre-Suhga, S'uhga, Kusüna and 
Gupta periods were unearthed. The houses of the different periods were 
probably not storeyed, but were roofed with baked tiles. Some of the 
unearthed coins, seals and sealings add to our knowledge. The beautiful 
terracotta figurines (Plate XLIV) are important for the history of Indian art. 
The identification of the terracotta female figurines with Naigamesa (Plate 
LII) is wrong and the readings of the legends on the sealiugs Nos. 10, 32, 
48, etc., are doubtful. [The reading and interpretation of No. 10 are 
particularly unfortunate.—Ed.] 

The report under review suffers from a good deal of misprints and other 
defects. The name of a tank (Ruksoiya) is differently spelt as Ruksonià (p. 
4) and Ruksoia (p. 36). 

The printing and get up of the volume are nice. Theline drawings are 
admirable; but the illustrations are poor, and there is no index to the 
volume. Despite the defects, we have no: hesitation in recommending the 
report to the students of archaeology and early Indian history. 


SARJUG PRASAD SINGH 


LXXXI 


SUN-WORSHIP IN ANCIENT INDIA by V. C. Srivastava, published 

by Indological Publications, Allahabad, 1972 ; pages 463 (including Biblio- 
graphy, Index, etc.) with 30 plates ; price Rs. 75.00. 

| The book under review has seven chapters and one Appendix. The first 
chapter entitled "The Backdrop’ summiarsises the occidental and Indian 
studies on Sun-worship 1n ancient India during the last 150 years. The 
second entitled ‘The Beginning’ deals with the Sun cult in prehlstoric India. 
The third chapter, which is a long one, gives an exhaustive and critical 
survey of the worship of the god 1n the Vedic period. In the fourth chapter, 
the author has analysed the evidence of the two epics and in the fifth has 
discussed different traditions about the cult as told in our vast Purünic 
literature. The author has made in this connexion a critical study of the 
Persian form of Sun worship. The sixth chapter mainly deals with the 
iconographic aspect of the god in ancient India. Chapter VII entitled 
‘Epilogue’ is actually the summary of the first six chapters. In the Appendix, - 
the author probably as an afterthought, has added a section on the epi- 
graphic evidence regarding Sun worship. ЕН , 

The Sun was worshipped as a'deity not only by the Vedic Aryans, but - 


21 
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by other ancient peoples of lhe world. The Indo-Europeans had a special | 


veneration for the Sun. Quite a number of prominent Vedic deities were 
really different aspects of Sürya. Visnu. who in the later period, became one 
of the most important gods of the Hindus, was at first conceived as one of 
the Ádityas. In the post-Christian period, the Indian Sun cult underwent a 
radical change with the introduction of the Iranian form of Sun worship. 
The Iranian priests came to be known in India as Maga-Brahmana, and if 
Ptolemy's evidence is to be believed, a good number of them penetrated as 
far south as Kerala before the middle of the second century A.D. But 
side by side with the Iranian type of Sun cult, indigenous Sun worship also 
was very much in vogue. 

The chief merit of Dr. Srivastava's book lies in the fact that 1n one handy 
volume have been given nearly all the available data on Sun worship in 
ancient India. He has criticaliy analysed almost all the available epic and 
Purügc texts dealing with the Sun cult. But the evidence of the Classical 
Sanskrit texts has more or less been ignored, and what is more, he has not 
analysed the evidence of non-Sanskrit and non-Hindu works, e.g., the texts 
of the Buddhists and Jains. But in spite of this limitation, Dr. Srivastava's 
book is a work containing the result of solid and painstaking research. 

The printing and getup are upto the standard; the plates are also 
satisfactory. 


ASIM KUMAR CHATTERJER 


Editorial Note. It is unfortunate that this interesting work is full of mis- 
prints while the index is unreliable. As regards the acceptance of Fleet's 
view that the name of the Sivaliga called Mihireávara in the Nirmand 
copper-plate inscription exhibits an admixture of the cults of Sürya and Siva 
(p. 374), the learned authour should have noticed that, as in numerous 
other cases, Mihiresvara in this case was so named because the god was 
installed by the queen Mihiralaksm! as has been pointed out (Sircar, Sel. 
Ins., Vol. I, 1965, p. 290, note 3; cf. another Mihire$vara installed by 
Mihirakula according to the Rajatarangini, Y. 306). Although the Nirmand 
inscription does not prove an admuxture of the Saiva and Saura cults, the 
Mirtandabhairava form exhibits a combination of Siva and Sürya while 
Sürya-Nürayaga was often represented in Viggu's place in the composite 
Trimürti images of Gujarat, probably called Tripurusa in Western and 
Southern India (Ep. Ind.. Vol. XXXIII, p. 240 and note). Emphasis should 
have been laid on the interesting Bhilsa (Vidisha) praf asti of the Sun-god 
composed in the eleventh century А. D. by Mahakavicakravarttin Chittapa 
at the request of Dandanaáyaka Candra. There is reference in Arab Muslim 
sources to the god Zür whose image was made of gold with two rubies as 
eyes and who was worshipped by the polytheists (Hindus) of the present 
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Seistan area known to the Greeks as ‘White India’, The name of the 
deity apparently stands for Sura or Surya. For the destruction of the image, 
see Ray, DANI, Vol. I, pp. 66,71. Dr. Srivastava refers to Sitnhardja’s grant 
‘to the Sun-temple named Rannaditya’, We know thatthe Thanwala ins- 
cription of Vikrama 1013 speaks of the grant of Sitaharaja’s subordinate 
Durgaraja in favour of Ranniditya, the name of the god being associated 
with that of his wife Ranná as known from the popularmythology of Western 
India (Ep. Ind., Vol. XXXV, p. 245 ; cf. XXXII, p. 343). 


LXXXI 


McCRINDL®!S ANCIENT INDIA AS DESCRIBED BY MEGAS- 
THENES AND ARRIAN, edited by Ramchandra Jain, published by Today 
and Tomorrow's Printers and Publishers, New Delhi, 1972 ; рр. 263 (includ- 
ing Index) ; price Rs. 50.00. 

McCrindle's Ancient India as Described by Megasthenes and Arrian, 
which is an English translation of the fragments of the Indica of Megasthenes 
and of the first part of the Indica of Arrian, is a well-known work and is 
almost invaluable for the light it throws upon the obscurity of early Indian 
history. As is known to all students of Indian history, the original account of 
Megasthenes is lost ; but some portions of it have been preserved in quota- 
tions to be found in the writings of various ancient Greek and Roman 
authors. These fragments were first collected by Schwanbeck of Bonn as 
early as 1846, and by arranging these detached fragments in their proper 
order, he reconstructed the lost text, though it was not very satisfactory for 
the very nature of the fragments themselves. McCrindle's English rendering 
of the Indica of Megasthenes on the basis of Schwanbeck's work was first 
published ın the pages ofthe Indian Antiquary (1876-1877) and then as a 
separate book. [ The book was reprinted 1n Calcutta 1n 1926.—Ed. ] Before 
M-Crindle, Schwanbeck's work was utilised by Bunbury in his two volumes 
on historical geography. A few years ago, R. C. Majumdar reproduced 
some portions of McCrindle’s work in his Classical Accounts of India. 

But a good edition of McCrindle's work is essentially needed, because 
in this intervening period of about hundred years since McCrindle’s 
outstanding publication, some new facts have come to light. Secondly, 
McCrindle’s translation is not free from defects and hence the task of 
editing such a work ought to have been undertaken by a well-ecquipped Gre- 
cologist like Farrington or Thomson. In the advanced countries reprints of 
such works are entrusted to the editorship of scholars who are special- 
ists in the subjects concerned and do not merely write an introduction. 
The editor has to examine the book critically, mark out the obsolete por- 


tions, correct all the errors of the former edition and give the results of all . 
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subsequent researches on that subject so that the new edition adds something 
to-our knowledge. In India, reprinting of old books, especially on Indology, 
has now become a profitable busisess, because the books sell well and the 
publishers, in most of the cases, have no responsibility of paying royalty to 
the successors of the deceased authors. A book-reviewer, however, need 
not poke his nose in the matters of business ; but when samples of such 
unscrupulous business come to him for the purpose of review, he cannot 
but be indignant. 

Editing of an old book is often more difficult than writing a new one, 
and keeping this in mind, especially in the Indian context, we should not 
expect a first class edition. But one should at least expect, an edition like S. 
N. Majumdar Sastri's McCrindle's Anclent India as Described by Ptolemy or 
Cunningham's Ancient Geography of India. We have now the misfortune of 
seeing Cunningham’s work reprinted with the exclusion of Majumdar 
Sastri's valuable notes [ and introduction—Ed. ]. 

The present book under review contains the name of an editor. It also 
contains a preface written by a different person їп which it is stated that the 
introduction added in this volume isa novel experiment in oriental and 
historical research in a new perspective and with a new methodology. So far 
as this reviewer has understood, the editor has a theory that the Aryans who 
occupied India about 1000 B.C. were the materialistic Brahmaryans (7) while 
the vanquished Nonaryans were the spiritualistic Bharatiyans (?) and that the 
Bráhmapa ethnic group (7) came out subsequently as a synthesis of the two. 
But what has this fanciful theory to do with the account of Megasthenes ? 
The editor says that the two mutually exclusive and distinct philosophies— 
Shramanism and Brahmanism- flourished under the leadership of Dandamis 
and Kalanos. Unfortunately the reviewer has not understood the significance 
of such a formulation, There are many other ‘new theories’ of the editor, 
e.g., Taprobane, identifled with Ceylon, is supposed to have been between 
two streams of the Indus; the Pandian region was in Turkestan, and so on. 
But it is better to stop here. 

N. N, BHATTACHARYA 


LXXXIII 


LAKSHMINATH BEZBAROA, THE SAHITYARATHI OF ASSAM, 
edited by Maheswar Neog, published by Gauhati University, 1972 ; pages 
272 with some plates ; price Rs. 18.00. 

Prof. S. K. Chatterji has rightly observed (p. 6). “The intellectual atmos- 
phere and the cultural milieu which gave to Bengal and India the giants of 
Bengali literature during the second half of the last century also gave to 
Assam its greatest personality in modern Assamese literature in all its various 
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aspects, namely, Lakshminath Bezbaroa. Lakshminath was thus an illustrious 
son of India, and a member of the galaxy of great men and women who 
raised high the name of India during the last century. Lakshminath Bezbaroa 
has been given by the literati of Assam the sobriquet of S@hityarathi, an 
epithet which is rather ın the epic and heroic vein like the heroes of the 
Mahabharata and the Iliad." 

The Gauhati University celebrated the birth centenary (1864-1938) of 
Lakshminath Bezbaroa, and the Celebration Committee decided to bring out 
a volume of studies on Bezbaroa. The present volume is the outcome of 
that decision. It has been edited by Professor Maheswar Neog whose con- 
tribution to popularise Assamese literature in recent times is well known. 
The volume is nicely edited. although the editor says in his preface that he 
expected to offer a more elaborate fare, but that many of the writers to 
whom the request for papers were sentcould not comply because of their 
individual preoccupations. Nevertheless, the present volume has served its 
purpose. 

The contributors to this volume are Suniti Kumar Chatterji, Lalit Kumar 
Barua, Bhaves Barua, Nilmani Phukan, Parag Chaliha, Maheswar Neog, 
Bhabaprasad Chaliha, Omeo Kumar Das,  Padmadhar  Chaliha, 
Binandachandra Barua, Trailokyanath Goswami, Dilip Kumar Barua, 
Govinda Prasad Sarma, S N. Sarma, Anima Dutta, Hirendranath Dutta, 
Upendranath Goswami, Rajanikanta Dev Sharma, Mukunda Madhava 
Sharma, Dipak Sen, Birendra Kumar Phukan, Ritha Devi, Aruna Mukherjee, 
Ratna Baruah, Sister Dipika, Nilmani Senapati, Jyotsnanath Sen, Manbhan- 
jan Bohidar and Annada Sankar Ray who have written on different aspects of 
Bezbaroa's life and activities and his contribution to the Indian Renaissance, 
to social changes and to literature, art and philosophy. Since he was a 
man mainly of literature, greater emphasis is automatically laid upon this 
aspect of his activities. Of special interest 1s his own Mor Jivan Somvaran, 
translated by Bhabaprasad Chaliha (pp. 67 ff.—'The Jonaki and Asamlyà 
Bhisd-Unnati-sadhini Sabb’). The volume also contains seven appendices 
consisting of speeches on Bezbaroa delivered by eminent personalities on the 
occasion of his birth centenary celebration. 

We are thankful to the editor and the Lakshminath Bezbaroa birth 
centenary Celebration Committee as well as to the University of Gauhati for 
bringing out the volume and for introducing the present generation with this 
Sühityarathi. 

N. N. BHATTACHARYA- 
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LXXXIV 


S. K. DE MEMORIAL, VOLUME, edited by R. C. Hazara and S. C. 
Banerji, published by Firma K. L. ipkhopaqbya9; Calcutta, 1972; pp. 378 ; 
price not mentioned. 

Prof. S. K. De added lusture to Indological studies by his great scholarly 
achievements and earned unstinted regard of his pupils and others. The value 
of his contribution to the field of knowledge is immense. We are grateful to 
the S. K. De Memorial Committee as well as the publishers (Firma K. L. 
Mukhopadhyay) and the editors (Dr. R. C. Hazra and Dr. S. C. Banerji) 
for bringing out the volume dedicated to his hallowed memory. 

The volume begins with De's bio-data and a bibliography of his published 
writings Then we have the reminiscences of R. C. Majumdar who was an 
intimate friend of De. The present volume incorporates a good number of 
articles on Indology, and we are happy to note that all the contributors to 
the volume, have maintained a high standardsothat the volumé has become a 
useful publication and will benefit the students of Indology. 

The following articles are incorporated in this volume : ‘Susil Kumar Ре: 
A Reminiscence’ by R. C. Majumdar, ‘Hindus and Turks from Prehistoric 
Times’ by S, К. Chatterji, ‘The Rümacarita of Sandhyfikaranandin and 
King Madanapila as depicted therein and in the Manahali Copper-plate 
Grant’ by R. G. Basak, ‘Six Notes on Sanskrit Etymology’ by T. Burrow, 
‘The Author of the Leghu-Yogavasistha’ by V. Raghavan, ‘On Vamana’s 
Kavydlarokirasiitravrtti, V. 2. 89’ by Y. Ojihara, ‘The Number of Ratnas’ 
by D. C. Sircar, *Münavadharmastiátra, VII. 99, and Yšjñavalkyasmru, I 
317° by L. Sternbach, ‘Bengali Lexicography upto 1800’ by T. P. Mukherji, 
‘A Contribution to our Knowledge of Sthavira Srona Kotivitasa’ by E, 
Waldschmidt, *Vülmiki, the Singer of Tales’ by M. Hara, ‘Vedanta Philo- 
sophy in Pure Literary Works’ by H. Nakamura, ‘Proprietary Rights of- 
the Village Community in Northern India’ by L. Gopal, ‘The Evolution of 
Bhakti Cultin Áryüvarta and the Revival of Bhakti Cult in South India’ by 
V. Bhattacharya, 'Nübhagárista Genealogy’ by D. R. Mankad, ‘Paramasiva 
and Bhagavün' by A. Basu, ‘Theism in Indian Philosophy’ by Hiranmay 
Banerjee, ‘Language and Evolution’ by Sudhibhusan Bhattacharya, ‘What is 
Sahitya ? by K. Krishnamoorthy, ‘Chronological Sequence of Külidüsa's 
Works’ by M. Ghosh, ‘Some Difficult Words and Passages in the Shinkot 
Steatite Casket Inscription of the Time of Menander’ by S. N. Ghosal, ‘Dr. 
S. K. De as a Teacher of English Literature’ by P. K. Guha, ‘British People 
in Bengali Folk Literature’ by Asutosh Bhattacharya, ‘Irregular Treatment 
of the Augment in the Rimayana’ by Nilmadhab Sen, ‘The Reconstruction 
of the Text of the Abhijtftinagakuntalam’ by Dileep Kumar Kanjilal, ‘Phono- 
logical Study of the Modern Indian Vernaculars' by G. C. Basu, *Commen- 
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taries of Mallintitha' by Sures Chandra Banerji and ‘Influence of Bengali 
Smrti Writers on Maithila Smrti' by J. Ganguly Shastri. 
We recommend this volume to all students of Indology. 
N. N. BHATTACHARYA 
Editorial Note. Ina work of this nature, itis not difficult to trace 
errors and points of disagreement as well as other blemishes. Some papers 
(e. g. those at pp. 173 ff. and pp. 229 ff.) are of a fully controversial nature. 
There are some which are not free from errors. Thus in the statement that 
*Mahana's sister was the chief queen of Катара” (p. 43), ‘RAmpila’ is a 
mistake for 'Rümplila's father’. The length of Madanapila’s reign can hardly 
be quoted as ‘14 or 19 years only’ (p. 37) after the discovery of the Valgudar 
inscription of Madanapála's 18th regnal year and Saka 1083 more than two 
decades ago. In our opinion, the expression Janaka-bhu of the Ramacaríta 
Should be understood as “one's paternal territory' and not as 'the land of 
one’s nativity’ (pp. 36). There seems to be no justification for writing ‘Susil 
Kumar De’ (p. 1 ff.) when De himself wrote his name as ‘Sushil’. The paper 
at рр. 298-368 is useful though its title (‘Commentaries of Mallin&tha'") 
seems to be rather unsatisfactory since 65 out of its pages deal with “Works 
and Authors cited by Mallinatha 1n his Commentaries’ while, of the remaining 
5 pages, 3 deal with Mallin&tha himself and 2 only with his commentaries. 


LXXXV 


RASTRIYAGRANIHASUCIH: SAMSKRTAVIBHAGAH, 1963-67, 


edited by N. B. Marathe, Central Reference Library, Ministry of Education 
and Social Welfare, Government of India, Calcutta, 1972 ; pages 280. 

The present volume is a continuation of the series of the very useful 
bibliographical handbooks on printed literature issued in the different Indian 
languages, which are being brought out by the Central Reference Library, 
Calcutta. In 1954, the Government of India passed the Delivery of 
Books (Public Libraries) Act, according to which all the publishers in the 
country would send one copy each of their publications to the National 
Library, and the resulting accumulation made it possible to publish 
india's National Bibliography. The first volume of the Sanskrit 
Section of the series, covering the period 1958-62, was published in 1964. 
The second volume of the same is now being presented to the public. This 
volume covers the period 1963-67 the number of titles delivered to the 
National Library under the Act during the period being 964. Of these, 508 
are texts in Sanskrit without translation and the remaining items include text 
and translation in various regional languages as well as English. During the 
period under review, 27 works in modern languages were also translated into 
Sanskrit. Nine new journals in Sanskrit started publication during the 
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period 1963-67. One of them is a weekly and one annual, while seven. are 
published quarterly. 'The books and periodicals listed herein are arranged 
first according to a modified Dewey classification and then according to an 
alphabetical arrangement of the names of authors, and also the titles of 
books in the case of anonymous works, with cross references to the titles 
as well as to the names of editors. This useful publication is expected to 
serve as a valuable reference book. | "e 
E . N. N. BHATTACHARYA 


LXXXVI, 


` THE LAW OF DEBT IN ANCIENT INDIA by Heramba Chatterjee, 
Calcutta Sanskrit College Research Series, No. LXXV, Calcutta, 1971; 
pages 418.; price Rs. 25.00. - 


As the author says, the present work makes an attempt to look at the 
laws of. debt in ancient India as presented in the Dharmaésastras and their 
expository texts. This attempt is made through six chapters which are pre- 
ceded.by Introduction, Foreword, Prefatory Note and List of Abbreviations 
and followed by a Bibliography, four Appendices and three Indexes. 


The first chapter is on the concept of ‘Debt’. It has been shown that the 
earliest form of contract was debt. In Hindu law, however, there is no gene- 
raltheory of contract. The author also discusses the legal meaning of debt 
and the Süstric concept of kusida and rna, 


The second chapter deals with *Interest'. Starting with the general rates 
of interest, it gives a detailed account of the different rates at which interest 
was charged. Some special provisions recommended by Kütyü&yana have been 
studied with due emphasis. Inscriptions form an important source for deter- 
mining the rates of interest current in different places and different times. ` 


* ‘Liability to discharge the Debt’ forms the subject matter of the third 
chapter. Here the author has shown how Hindu law emphasises on the 
moral obligation of discharging.a debt. This explains why there is always 
preference for a male issue who, as the heir of a deceased debtor, remains 
duty-bound, unless he is a minor, to clear the debt of his ancestors. While 
the son is expected to pay the debt with interest the grandson 1s to pay the 
capital only. The obligation of clearing such a debt falls on the great-grand- 
son only when he inherits the property of his great-grandfather. Except 
under certain circumstances, the husband or the wife is not responsible for 
paying each other’s debt. As for persons liable to pay the debt of a departed 
person, it has been shown that one who takes the assets comes first, but 

‚ that there is no unanimity among the Sastrakiiras regarding the responsibility 
of one who accepts the wife of the deceased or of the disqualified son. 


`x 
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The title of the fourth chapter is 'Security —I. Suretyship.’ After attempt- 
ing to explain such terms like pratibiu, avastha and lagnaka which are 
employed to convey the sense of a security, the author gives an account of 
different forms of surety, the first form of security. He then enumerates, on 
the basis of the law books, the desirable qualities of the persons to be 
selected as sureties. The obligation of the debtor to the surety and the con- 
cession to be offered to the sureties also have been discussed in detail. 
At the end, he analyses the epigraphic evidence regarding suretyship. 

The fifth chapter, which is entitled *Security—II. Pledge’, deals with differ- 
ent questions relating to pledge as a form of security. Epigraphic records 
are found not to throw much light on the various aspects of a pledge. But 
the Lekhapaddhati seems to suggest that the transactions of pledge were 
guided more or less by the spirit of the Sástric injunctions. 

The sixth chapter covers the various methods which, according to the 
lawyers, may be applied by a creditor for the “Recovery of Debt'. These 
various methods can be divided under two heads, viz. judicial and extrajudi- 
cial. Some inscriptions suggest the existence of certain customary practices 
in respect of realisation of the debt which have no support from the Sastras. - 


The author must be congratulated for the scholarly way 1n which he has 
studied different aspects of debt. J D. M. Derrett has rightly observed in 
his Foreword that a perusal of this book will show how various modern 
customs relating to debt arose and where they fitted into the system 
and where, by inference, we may find their roots to this day. But 
we expected something more and thought that the author would attempt at 
identifying the laws of debt with patticularareas. It is obvious that these 
laws were not obtainable all over India and that the canonical texts were 
evolved under such geographical and historical circumstances which vary 
radically with the changes of time and space. The book under review does 
not show any such awareness and 1n its absence the whole treatment appears 
somewhat flat. To conform the Hindu laws in geographical setting is un- 
doubtedly a difficult task , but the author, who has displayed so much erudi- 
tion in writing the present thesis, should not have avoided it only for that 
reason. 

As to many of the observations made by the author, one may 
have his own reservation. Thus padika in the Nasik inscription (No 12) 
need not be the quarter of a pana (pp. 71 f.). The author also has not 
noticed that, according to an inscription from Kanheri (Ep. Ind., Vol. VIII, 
p. 90), the rate of interest is as low as 696 per annum. Why the annual rate of 
interest varies from 9% to 1296 at the same place, e.g., at Nasik, and prob- 
ably at the same time, remains unexplained. À discussion on money lending 
agencies would have been very useful to an inquisitive reader. 
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What has been said above does not aim at minimising the worth of the 
book. Taking everything into consideration, it is a welcome addition to the 


growing literature on Hindu jurisprudence. 
D. R. Das 


LXXXVII 


A HISTORY OF SOUTH KANARA by K. V. Ramesh, Karnatak 
University, Dharwar, 1970 ; pages 340; price Rs. 30.00. 

In this book the author has made an exhaustive chronological arrange- 
ment and discussion of epigraphical records pertaining to the history of 
South Kanara. It starts with an introductory chapter which deals with 
the land and people and discusses the source of the subject. The six 
succeeding chapters take into account the political history of Sout 1 Kanara 
upto the downfall of Vijayanagara in 1565 and deals with Tuluva under 
the early and medieval Alupas, during Hoysala domination and as а 
province of the Vijayanagara empire. Thelast three chapters are devoted 
to administration, social and economic life and religion. 

In the Introduction, the author attempts at establishing the territorial 
definition and delimiting the historical geography of South Kanara. The 
problem of the advent of man in this area and the significance of the 
Parasuráma legend in this context have been briefly studied. The origin 
and etymology of the word Tulu have also been discussed. 

Thesecond chapter is on the Beginning of History. It has been assumed 
that Satiyaputra of the A£okan edicts refers to the TuJu country. The history 
of South Kanara following the Mauryan age has been reconstructed on the 
basis of the Sangam literature. Sometime during this period, i.e., between 
the 3rd and 1st centuries B. C., Nannan became the master af the Konkana, 
Tu]uva, Püli-nadu and the north-western frontier of the Tamil country. The 
darkness that prevailed in the history of South Kanara after Nannan’s 
death in a battle-field was lifted during the 5th century A.D. when the 
early Kadambas became the sovereign power in this region. 

South Kanara became politically independent with the advent of the 
Alupas sometime during the 7th century A.D. The history of these Alupas 
has been dealt with in the third and fourth chapters. During the first half 
of the 14th century the Á]upas were subdued by the Hoysalas. In the 
fifth chapter, the author gives an account of the Hoysala occupation of 
South Kanara. Не also reconstructs the history of the last Álupas who 
were ruling as feudatory chieftains. 

1n 1336 the kingdom of Vijayanagara was founded by Harihara I and, 
within a decade, South Kanara became a part of it. The domination of 
Vijayanagara overthis region came to an end in 1565 when the battleof 
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Rakkasa-Tahgadi sounded the death-knell of the empire. A loosely kuit 
kingdom arose out of the ruins of the empire under the Ke]adi rulers ; but 
the allegiance of the A]upas to them was nothing but nominal. This period 
of the history of Tuluva has been discussed in the sixth chapter. 

In the following chapter, working of the civil, military and judicial depart- 
ments during the early, medieval and Vijayanagara periods has been taken 
up. Discussion on the administrative units such as the m@du and its sub- 
divisions, functioning of the guilds and otker local associations has also 
been made. | 

In the eighth chapter, which is on tbe social and economic condition of 
the Tu]u people, the author deals with the caste system, agriculture and 
agriculturists, problem of ownership of land, taxation, weights and measur- 
es, loans and mortgages, and trade and trade units. 

The ninth chapter contains an account of the different religions and 
religious sects that flourished in South Kanara. It has been shown that 
Saivism was the principal faith of the people of Tu]uva. Vaisnavism also 
played an important role in this region. Jainism, which was dormant in 
the early period, started receiving royal patronage when the Hoysalas ex- 
tended their authority over South Kanara. 


In the last chapter, the author makes a rapid survey of the currents and 
cross-currents through which the history of South Kanara had to pass. 
Confining to the history of a restricted region, Dr. Ramesh is able 
to give a very detailed account of what happened in this rather obscure part 
œf India. History of India will take a definite shape when similar works 
on other districts and localities will be made available. Dr. Ramesh 
deserves sincere thanks from all concerned for bringing out such a well- 
documented book. But his identification of Satiyaputra with South Kanara, 
though not improbable, bas not been conclusively established. Moreover his 
reconstruction of the post-Mauryan history of this region on the basis of the 
Sangam literature contains much which is of uncertain historical value. 
Again ри or puitige (p. 272) sometimes stands for a measure equivalent to 
twenty tumus (cf. Sircar, Indian Epigraphical Glossary, p. 268). 
D. R. Das. 


Editorial Note. Dr. Ramesh assigns the Sangam age to the first three or 
to the first three or four centuries A.D., though the later limit can hardly be 
so early. He has no doubt said whatever could be said about the importance 
of the Alupas, but has also pointed out how they became feudatories of the 
Early Calukyas during the days of Kirtivarman I in the sixth century and 
were often subdued by other powerful emperors during the succeeding 
epochs. His treatment of the history of South Kanara, under the Vijaya- 
na ara empire, founded by the brothers Harihara and Bukka, is elaborate 
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and.lucid. We had occasion to suggest the inclusion of the Karwar region 
in S Btiyaputra's dominions (Stud. Ind. Coins , p. 133, note). 


LXXXVIII—LXXXIX 


(1) DYNASTIC HISTORY OF BENGAL (c. 750-1200 A.D. ) by Abdul 
Momin Chowdhury, published by the Asiatic &осіе:у of Pakistan, Dacca, 
1967 ; pages 310 (including Appendices, Bibliography and Index, pp. 271 ff.) 
with 3 plates and 2 maps ; price Rs. 22:50 ; 


(2) EVERYDAY LIFE IN THE PALA EMPIRE by Mrs. Shahanara 
Hussain, published by the Asiatic Society of Paki:tan, Dacca, 1968 ; pages 
218 (including Bibliograyhy and Index, pp. 197 ft. ) with 1 map and 82 
plates ; price 20°00. 

Before the creation of Bangladesh, books published in what was then East 
Pakistan were not easily available to us in India. Weare glad now to have 
this oppo: tunity of studying and reviewing two inteiesting publications of the 
Asiatic Society of Pakistan (recently renamed as Asiatic Society of 
Bangladesh ). Both the books are creditable performances and are wel- 
come additions to the literature on the early history of Bengal. . - 

Dr. Chowdhury's wo:k which earned for him the Ph. D. degree of the 
University of London is divided into three parts, the first of which (dealing 
with the Pšlas) being subdivided into the following Chapters: I. Pala 
Ascendancy: a Reassessment, IT. End of Ascendancy: a -Period of 
Stagnation, and III. Decline and Disintegration. Part П, entitled 
‘Dynasties of South-Eastern Bengal’, discusses the history of the Devas, the 
Harikela kings, the Candras and the Varmans. Part III deals with the 
history of the Senas and the Muslim Conquest. 

Because the subject has been treated by several scholars during the past 
few decades, there is a ring of familiarity in the topics discussed ; but the 
author has studied much of the material appearing in Indian periodicals that 
were available to him in London and has succeeded in presenting us a use- 
ful account. Dr. Chowdhury is generally careful and often exhibits critical 
acumen in his discussions. 

Of course there are points on which the reviewer is inclined to disagree 
with the learned author. Thus there is no proof that Vigrahapüla II had 
a longer reign of more than 3 or 4 years while Уіргаһар а III, who issued a 
charter in his 17th regnal year, seems to have ruled at least upto his 26th 
year. Dr. Chowdhury follows scholars who assign 26 years! reign to Vigraha- 
pala II (969-95 A.D. ) and 17 years’ rule to Vigrahapála III (1058-75 A,D.). 
Now we know that Rámapala's reign period quoted usually as 42 years is 
wrong because a manuscript was copied in his S3rd regnal year. How can 
we adjust this additional period of 11 years? It seems that instead of 
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allotting 26+17+42 years (85 years) respectively to Vigrahapüla IT, 
Vigrahapála IIT and Rümapala, the correct allotment would be, roughly 
speaking, Vigrahapala II 4 years, Vigrahapala IIl 27 years and Ramapala 
54 years, i.e., 85 years ın all. 

The problem of the so-called Keśavasena is really palaeographical, 
probably not very easily intelligible to historians (р. 262) ; but the views 
at least of Kielhorn, who regarded Kesava as a wrong reading for Vifvarupa 
In the Edilpur plate, cannot be brushed aside, because he Is undoubtedly the 
most dependable writer on Sanskrit inscriptions. Dr. Chowdhury's approach 
to the question of Gopála's election is hypercritical probably because he is 
not conscious about similar elections of such rulers as Pallava Nandivarman 
П of Кайс, king Вгаһтараја of Pragjyotisa and Yafaskara of Kashmir. 
Some 1dea'about Nandivarman's election by “the M&tras, MülaprakItis and 
Ghatakayar' or ‘the feudatory chiefs, the me ubers of the mercantile guilds, 
the Mülaprakrus and Kadakka-muttararyar' ( Ep. Ind., Vol. XVIII, p. 
117 ) is given in the Vaikunthaperum4l temple insciiption ; but a clearer idea 
is offered by the Rajataraàgint, V. 457 ff., desciibing the selection of 
Yašaskara as the king of Kashmir in preference to Kamalavardhana by the 
learned Brühmanas. 

The subject of Dr. Mrs. Hussain's work, which 1s her thesis for the M. A. 
degree of the University of London, 1s very interesting. It 15 written in five 
chapters, I-III of which are introductory and deal respectively with the 
Geography of Bengal and Bihar, History of the Palas and Archaeological 
Sites. Chapter ТУ ( Analysis of the Material ) 1s the most Important section 
of the book in more than, hundred pages (pp. 70-181) while Chapter V 
( Conclusion ) deals with various aspects of the socio-religious life in 13 
pages. There is an emphasis on dress, coiffure and ornaments, and dresses 
of the higher classes, common people, warriors aad children have been dis- 
cussed. There is also a section on weapons, both offensive and defensive. 


Unfortunately the work suffers from a large number of misprints and 
other errors. In innumerable cases, ror f has been used where i is 
required. Cf. also ‘D. A. Bhanderkai' (р. xv) for ‘D. R. Bhandaikar!, 
*Guruva Misra’ (р. 11 ) for ‘Guravamiéra’, ‘the Kasi river* (р. 15 ) for ‘the 
Kosi river’, ‘Radha’ (р. 17, line 13) for ‘Radha’, *Karmanaéa and Phalgm’ 
( р. 19 ) for ‘Karmanaéa and Phalgu’, ‘c. 750-77 A. D.’ (p. 20) for “c. 
750-70 A. D.’, ‘Dhulä plate’ (р. 34) for ‘Dhulla plate’, ‘1932’ (рр. 44, , 
note 4) for ‘1942’ (cf. p. 200 ), ‘Mati Chandra’ (р, 204) for ‘Moti 
Chandra', etc., etc. 

The date of Dandin’s Kavyadaría is later than the 6th century A. D. ` 
(р. 10 ). Dr. Mrs. Hussain's statement, “Тһе city of Devaparvata was most 
probably situated in the Mainamati and Lalmai rgions" ( p. 64 ) shows the 
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inadequacy of her imformation because the city has been located on the 
Chandimura peak at the southern end of the Mainamati hills while the 
Kglroda river, on which it was situated, is the dried up stream now called 
Khira or Khirnai. Н. C. Raychaudhuri's well-known views regarding 
Sakrüditya and his successors, as offered in his Political History of Ancient 
India, have been wrongly ascribed to Guide to Nalanda by A. Ghosh. The 
rule of 15 years ( 1055-70 A. D. ) assigned to Vigrahapàla III shows that 
Dr. Mrs. Hussain is not even aware of the Bangaon plate which was issued 
by the said king in his 17th regnal year and was published in Ep. Ind., Vol. 
XXIX, pp. 48 ff., about 20 years ago. Of course, as indicated above, there 
is reason to assign to Vigrahapala III a reign period of about 27 years. 

The book will be more useful to the students of history if such blemishes 


are eradicated in the next edition. 
D. C. SIRCAR 


XC 


RELIGION IN ANDBRA by B. S. L. Hanumantha Rao, published by 
the author, Guntur, 1973; pages 319 (excluding Appendices, pp. 321-33, 
Bibliography, pp. 334-46, and Index, pp. 347-61 ), with 8 Plates and 1 map ; 
price Rs. 25°00. 

- The work under review earned for its young author the Ph. D. degree of 
the Karnatak University, Dharwar. It offers a more or less elaborate 
account of the religious life of the Andhra country before its occupation by 
the Muslims. The subject has been dealt with in four Books and a few 
Appendices. Book I (Introduction: Early Religions ) is divided into the 
following sections—(1) Introductory, (2) Land, People and History, 
(3) Early Beliefs and Practices, and (4) Spread of Brahmanism. Books II 
and І deal respectively with Buddhism and Jainism while Chapter IV, 
entitled Hinduism, is divided into seven sections as follows—(1) Vedic 
Ritualism, (2) Purügic Theism, (3) Devotionalism, (4) Vaispavism, 
(5) Saivism, (6) Temple and Matha, and (7) Sectarian Harmony. 

Dr. Hanumantha Rao must be congratulated for the collection of a 
mass of interesting material from various sources and his work contains a 
useful account of the religious life of the territory to which he belongs. 
Unfortunately, the entire book is disfigured by hundreds of misprints, only 
16 of which find place in his Errata. By way of illustration, we may refer 
to the few lines at p. 328 which contains about twenty misprints. Thus the 
word gaccha has been wrongly spelt, in all the six cases of its occurrence, as 
gachcha in five places and as gachch in one. Likewise the word sañgha has 
been wrongly spelt in all the cases, as sangha in six cases and as sangh in 
two. Balatkaragana, as given in two other cases, would probably have 
been better than Ва/а:Кағакапо. In any case, Andhra, Inga? and “апда 
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should have been Andhra, Iiga® and *rafiga? respectively. In the same way, 
‘Dated A.D. 1395, A.RS.LE., 1915 App. C. No. 16' should better have 
'A,R.S.I.E., 1915, App. C, No. 16, dated A.D. 1595’. We request the 
author to be careful in removing such blemishes from the pages of the book 
in the future edition so that it becomes more useful to the students of history. 


While some of the author's suggestions appear to be acceptable, some of 
his arguments are mconclusive and conclusions rather immature and hasty. 
Thus his view that Sriparvatasvümin ( horribly spelt as Sriparvatfwamy at p. 
251), the tutelary deity of the Visnukundins, was not the god Siva 
Mallikarjuna of Šrišailam but a form of Visnu appeals to us, but his theory 
that thesaid god is the same as the Buddha worshipped at Nagarjunikonda 
does not. To his arguments in favour of the identification of Sriparvata- 
svinin with Visnu ( some of which are not quite satisfactory ), we may add 
probably the fact that the god Siva in his Libga form usually had names 
ending in the word isvara while names of the forms of Visnu installed for 
worship generally ended not in ifvara, but in svdmin. However, it is 
impossible to think that, as early as in the fifth century A. D., the Buddha 
was so completely identified with Visnu that there was no clear trace of 
their Buddhist fath in the epigraphs of the Visnukupdin kings. Of course 
some of the Nagarjunikonda inscriptions associate the place with Sitparvata ; 
but even at this place, by the side of celebrated Buddhist establishments, 
there were temples of Bráhmapical deities such as the god Agtabhujasvamin, 
apparently a form of Vi$nu. Dr. Hanumantha Rao forgets in the course of 
some of his arguments m the book here and there that there were and 
even still are temples of different communities at the celebrated holy places 
of a particular community. Another fact, sometimes not recognised in his 
arguments, is that the family's religion may be conventionally represented as 
one's religion even though the said person may have changed hus faith, 
Thus there are two Candra kings who are called ‘a devotee of the Sugata 
(Buddha)’ like their ancestors, though they themselves were devoted to Visnu 
or Siva. Dr. Hanumantha Rao thinks that the original home of the 
Pallavas ‘can easily be located in the region of S*riparvata’ because their 
earlier inscriptions are found in the Nellore-Guntur region ( p. 21). But 
epigraphic evidence seems to show that, when the Iksvàkus were ruling in the 
Krishna-Guntur region, the Early Pallavas had their headquaters at the city 
of Кайл about 50 miles fron Madras and that the latter succeeded In extend- 
ing their powe: over the Iksvüku territories from Kaficl. 


Among the many careless errors, mention may be made of a few. Not 
king Sátakargi but his queen is described in the Nanaghat inscription as ‘the 
performer of numerous Vedic sacrifices’ (p. 10). The Vakafaka-Gupta Age 
should not have been ascribed to ‘Altekar and Mirashi’ (p. 27, note 104), 


` 
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because the said work, which is Vol. VI of A New History of the Indian 
People, was edited by R. C. Majumdar and A. S. Altekar. The Prakrit 
word purisa in names like Virapurisadata is apparently not Sanskrit purisa 
(pp. 62 ff.) but purusa so that the said name is Virapurusadatia and not 
Virapurigadatta. While referring to “the images of Sañkarsana, Vasudeva 
and Baladeva’ (p. 247) mention should have been made of the fact that 
Ѕайкагұзпа and Baladeva are different names of the same divinity. 

In some cases, the author's information should have gone beyond 
Andhradega. Thus when he speaks of the erection of stone pillars in 
honour of the dead (p. 178),.he does not notice that the same custom is. 
referred to in earlier records like the Suivihar inscription of the time of 
Kaniska I and the four Andhau inscriptions of 130 A.D. 

ln spite of defects of the types indicated above, the book will be useful to 


the students of the religious history of ancient India. 
D. C. SIRCAR 


XCI 


STUDIES IN THE RARLY HISTORY OF ASSAM by the Late Rai 
Bahadur K. L. Barua, edited by Professor M. Neog, published by Assam 
Sahitya Sabha, Gauhati-Jorhat, Assam, 1973; pages 342 (including Index, 
pp. 333-42) with 5 illustrations and 2 maps ; price Rs. 20 00. 

Rai Bahadur -K. L. Barua (1872-1940) is well known to the students 
of Indology for his Early History of Kümarupa, Shillong, 1933. The work 
under review which contains a collection of his articles (including review 
notes), has been edited by Prof. M. Neog, President of the K. L. Barua 
Birth Anniversary Celebrations Committee of the Assam Sahitya Sabha, The 
ninetythree notes are small in size; seven of them were published in the 
Indian Culture, Calcutta, and the rest in the Journal of the Assam Research ` 
Society (Gauhati) of which Barua was the founder-editor. Prof. Neog has 
added an Appendix containing the first two chapters of Barua’s incomplete 
auto-biography aud an Introduction dealing with Barua’s life and work. We 
are thankful to the editor and publishers of the book which will be useful to 
the students of the early period of the history of Assam. 

Padmanath Bhattacharya Vidy&vinod's introduction to his Bengali work 
entitled Kamarupafasanavali is the most brilliant essay on the political’ His- 
tory of ancient Assam ; but the credit for popularising the study of both the 
political and cultural history of the said tract during the ке period goes 
to. Barua. 

At p. x of his Introduction, Prof. Neog refers to a review of Barua's 
Early History of Kamarupa published in 1933 in which the reviewer regarded 
the work as a distinct contribution to -the study of the early а of India 
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and also pointed out that it exhibits a spirit of chauvinism throughout. Prof. 
Neog draws our attention to Barua's reply to this review, which appeared in 
the Journal of the Assam Research Society, Vol. ТЇ, No. 1, April, 1934, pp. 
19-23, and has been included in the present work, pp. 31-36. In his reply 
Barua admitted that he had emphasised the glories of Kamartipa wherever it 
was due in his opinion because the people of Assam were justly proud of 
their past. Weare sorry, however, that this approach does not appear to us 
quite suitable for one engaged in a scientific investigation in historical truth. 

Besides the above, there are several other notes in the volume under re- 
view which relate to controversies on problems discussed' in the author's 
Early History of Катагира. One such topic is the controversy on the view 
that ancient Kümarüpa included wide areas not only of North Bengal but 
even of East Bihar as far as the Kosi river in the west (cf. 67ff., 81ff., 101, 
102, etc.). The theory is primarily based on the identification of the river 
Kaufikà, mentioned in the Nidhanpur copper-plate grant of king Bhüskara- 
' varman of Kümarüpa, with the Kusi or Kosi in Bihar and not with the 
Kusiyara in the SyIhet District (now in Bangladesh). Unfortunately, there 
is no proof that the country of Prügjyotisa or Kamartipa extended in the 
west beyond the river Karatoy&ü which is sometimes mentioned as the 
boundaiy between Kamariipa and the territory of Pundravardhana that 
comprised considerable areas of North Bengal including at least as far north 
as the Dinajpur District. Moreover, it is well known that, according to 
scholars, the Kusi or Kosi originally joined the Brahmaputra or Karatoyü 
in North Bengal. 

In his Introduction, Prof. Neog should have mentioned the fact that the 
Dubi plates of Bhaskaravarman and the Uttarbil or Howrahghat plates of 
Balavarman ШІ were carefully edited in the Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XXX, 
pp. 278-87, and Vol. XXXII, pp. 283-92, respectively. Instead he speaks 
of their publication respectively in the Journal of the Assam Research 
Society and Assam Sahitya Sabha Patrikš, in which the treatment of the 
records is quite unsatisfactory. 

EC Е D. С. SRCAR 


du ХСП 


MINTS AND MINTING IN INDIA by Upendra Thakur, publish- 
ed by Chowkhamba Publication, Varanasi, 1972 ; pages}163 (excluding Biblios 
graphy, pp. 164-74, and Index, pp. 175-92) with 6 plates ; price Rs. 20.00. 

. Prof. Thakur's work under review deals with some interesting aspects of 
early Indian currency and is a welcome addition to the meagre literature оп 
Indian numismatics. We are grateful to the author for bringing together 
in the present volume the views of different scholars on particular topics and 
also for offering his own views in some cases. " 


22 
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The book contains five chapters as follows—L The Age of Barter and 
Exchange, П. The First Coins, III. The State and the Coinage, IV. Symbols 
Vs. Mint-towns, and V. Economic Data from the Coins. Chapter I on “The 
Age of Barter and Exchange’ does not appear to be directly connected with 
‘Mints and Minting’ while Chapter II entitled ‘The First Coins’ was contri- 
buted to aSeminar on Early Indian Indigenous Coins held at the Centre of 
Advanced Study in Ancient Indian History and Culture, Calcutta Univer- 
sity, in 1970, under the title ‘The First Coins : a Study in Growth and 
Evolution’, and «was pubilished in its proceedings (cf. pp. 21-47) edited with 
a few notes by the writer of the following lines (cf., e.g» the author's atten- 
tion drawn to ‘the ascription of the Vürttikakara Katyfyana to the inpro 
bably early date of 600 B. C. at p. 32). 


Prof. Thakur’s attention may be drawn to a few such.cases in which he 
appearsto have depended on unsound and carelessly propounded views and 
those which require support or clarification. Thus he accepts the view that. 
coins in general became rarer from the time of Harsavardhana (606-47 A. D.) 
onwards, which points to the decline of trade and disappearance of urban 
life (pp. 161-62). In our opinion, this is utterly opposed to all available evi- 
dence. There are numerous references to various types of coinsin the. 
inscriptions of the period concerned while, besides innumerable unattribu- 


table monetary issues, a large number of coins of the age in question can ' 


be definitely assigned to particular rulers of different parts, ‘of the country. 
It is now well known that coins once entering the Indian market remained in 
circulation for many centuries and that it was not the Government but 
the traders and moneyers who usually determined whether fresh coins requir- 
ed to be issued. It should also be remembered that cowrie-shells and dummy 
pieces of metal were always available for use if and when there was shortage 
of real coins in the market. There are silver coins of Stláditya Harsa- 
vardhana himself, and among the coins mentioned in inscriptions of the 
period concerned, mention may be made of the Anjaneri (Nasık District, 

Maharashtra) plates of the eighth century A.D. speaking of the prevalence of 
silver coins of the Early Kalacuri king Krsna ‘who fiourished in the sixth 
century A.D. The said coins have been discovered in several sites of 
Western India. Likewise, the Siyadoni (Jhansi District, U.P.) inscriptions 
speak of the dramma issued by Adivaraha as well as by Vigrahatuñga or 
Vigrahapala. The Adivarüha-drammas are silver coins issued by the Pratihira 
king Bhoja І Adivaraha (c. 836-85 A.D.) and silver coins bearing the name 
Adivaraha in the legend have been actually discovered. Similarly, silver coins 
bearing the legend $77t-Vigraha (eighth or ninth century A.D.) have also been 
found. There are also many cases, in which mention is made of the issue, 
ofa particular coin bya king, though we haye yet to discovet any such 
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issues. Thus,even though Haribhadra's Neminabacariu (1159 A.D.) speaks 
of the issue of coins bearing the figure of Laksmi! from the tañkašala or mint 
of Caulukya Mūlarāja І (961-9 A. D. ) we have not so far discovered 
any coin of the type, There is also mention of coins which can hardly be 
identified. Thus the Siyadoni inscriptions speak of a coin called Paficiyaka- 
dramma ; but we have not yet been able to identify the coin with any known 
monetaryissue of the medieval period. Much.has already been written on 
the foreign trade of the period. Note, e-g., I-tsing's travels in merchant's 
vessels in the latter half of the seventh century A.D., the testimony of Ibn 
Khurdadbeh (844-48 A. D.), Sulayman (851 A.D.) and many other Arabs, 
etc. А 

We consider it wrong to speak оѓ “the sudden disappearance of silver 
money...in Kusin3 times’ (pp. 157-58). This is because the Saka Satraps of 
Western- India had an extensive silver currency during the age ofthe Kusanas. 
Again, the theory (pp. 160-61) explaining the unpopularity of copper coins 
with the Guptas by suggesting ‘the growth of self-sufficient economic units 
which precluded the rise of coins by the rural peasantry rendering ‘the use 
of money less important’ is apparently unwarranted because we have to take 
"into consideration the extensive copper coinage imitated from Kusiina 
money-and discovered in Orissa, Bengal; Bihar and U. P. mostly issued 
, during Gupta n 


” Prof. Thakur’ 8 statement (p. 159) that “despite their extensive kingdom, 
they (е. the Satavühanas) were not economically well off” is clearly wrong 
because the great opulence of the Sütavühana monarchs is abundantly proved 
by the fragmentary Nanaghat inscription recording a Satavahana queen’s 
gifts of more than 72,000 cows and 45,000 Ka&rsapanas (silver punch-marked 
coins) besides villages, wagonfuls of paddy, clothes, horses, elephants, chariots, 
etc., in | connection with the sacrifices celebrated by her. + 

In the dbove lines, we have drawn the learned author's attention to a few 

cases only from the last chapter of the book. 

Tigdecorumeng the bobk to the lovers of Indian numismatics. 

D. C. SCAR 


xcu ° 


` CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE HISTORY OF THE HINDU REVENUE 


SYSTEM by the late, Dr. U. N. Ghoshal, 2nd edition with Glossary revised - 
by S. K. Mitra, published by Saraswat Library, Calcutta, 1972 ; pp. 448 
Gncluding Glossary of Fiscal Terms and Technical Expressions, pp 385-428, 
Index, pp- 429-48) ; price Rs. 45.00 inland and $ 8.00 or £ 3.00 foreign. . 
Ghoshal's valuable work on the Hindu revenue system was published by -. 
the University of Calcutta in 1929. It was out of market for some years, 
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and we are thankful to the Saraswat Library for the present reprint. Thanks 
are also due to Dr. S. K. Mitra for the revised Glossary. 


The work is divided into four Parts, Part I dealing with the evidence of 
the Vedic Sambit8s and Brahmanas and Part II with that of the works on 
the Hindu Arthaéastra, Nitiflstra and Smrti (together with their commen- 
taries and digests) as well as of the epic and the Puranic literature. These 
chapters show the learned author's views onthe gradual development of 
revenue system. In Part III, Ghoshal makes an attempt to reconstruct the 
revenue history:of Northern India, from the rise of the Maurya empire 
down to the Muhammadan conquest, on the basis of epigraphical evidence. 
In Part IV of the work, the author sums up the main characteristics and ` 
tendencies of the revenue system of ancient and early medieval India. 


What Ghoshal has given us in this book is an exceptionally competent 
survey of the evidence available to us and utiilsed by him and is no doubt 
of great importance. We are sorry, however, that the brilliant work did not 
attempt an examination of the data that could be gathered about the revenue 
system of Southern India from epigraphical and literary sources. An 
attempt would have been welcome even on the basis of the Sanskrit inscrip- 
tions of the South Indian ruling families as well as the available translation 
of literary works and epigraphical records in the Dravidian languages. 
Ghoshal need not have avoided expressions like parihyta-patg-otkoja, 
sarva-panga-parihtta and others of the kind occurring in. South, Indian 
records in Sanskrit, which were published long ago. We really miss techni- 
cal words like райға and utkola in his Glossary specially because these inte- 
resting fiscal terms are not recognised in Sanskritlexicons. Of these two 
terms, pañga is a Telugu word recognised in the dictionaries in the sense of 
ta tax in the shape of one-fourth of the produce collected in olden times by 
the government on lands in the possession of gods and Brahmanas’, while 
' utkoja is Sanskrit from Prakrit ukkoda used inthe Jain works in the sense of 
‘presents made to the king and others’. See Ep. Ind., Vol. XXXIII, рр. 54tf. 
Some other interesting words of their type are khajjana and ñyedana, the 
first of which occurs in many inscriptions and is the same as  Marátht khajan 
or khajan meaning ‘a salt marsh or meadow, land near the sea and exposed 
to be flooded, ground recovered by embankment from sea’. The other word 
avedana in the sense of ‘a tax’ occurs in the passage Jvedanani sattrimsat 
in the Sanskrit part of the Veligalani plates of Kapilendra, the Oriya part of 
the inscription giving it as 8vadana. The expression ‘the thirty-six taxes’, 
however, really means ‘all the taxes". The word ayedana in the above 
sense is not found in Sanskrit lexicons nor is dvadànà in the same sense re- 
cognised in the Oriya dictionaries. Some recently published works includ- 
ing my Indian Epigraphy (Delhi, 1965) and Indian Epigraphical Glossary 


1 
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(Delhi, 1966) is expected to be of help for a fresh study of a number of 
questions relating to the subjects, which are discussed by Ghoshal here and 
there in his book especially in Part HI. 
We recommend the book to all students of early Indian history. 
D. C. SIRCAR 


XCIV Y 


` 
THE PARADAS by B.N. Mukherjee, published by Pilgrim Publishers, 
Calcutta, 1972 ; pp. 149 (including Abbreviations, Bibliography, Supplemen- 
tary Notes, Description of Plates and Index, pp. 105-49) with 4 plates; price 
Rs. 25.00 inland, and $ 5.00 or 35 s. foreign. _ 

The book under review contains three chapters and two appendices. 
Chapter I (pp. 1-17 with notes 18-27) deals with the coins that could be asso- 
ciated with the Páradas and Chapter II (pp. 28-34) contains a catalogue of 
the said eight coins. Chapter III (pp. 35-69 with notes, pp. 70-87) gives us 
whatever is known and can be assumed about the Pürada people. The 
volume exhibits Dr. Mukherjee’s thoroughness of treatment that makes 
a small subject look like a big one as in the case with his other works. An 
attempt has been made 1n this book to reconstruct the history of the Parada 
people, as far as possible, on the basis of some literary references and coins, 
а few of which have been brought to light for;the first time. Unfortunately, 
the picture is not clear ; but that ıs no fault of the author because the mate- 
rial at our disposal is inadequate and the reading of some letters in the 
legends of the coins in question is not beyond doubt. We are not even sure 
about the origin of the name “Parada' It is ofen associated with ‘Parthia’ 
though Parthians are called ‘Pahlava’ in the Nasik and Junagadh inscriptions 
of the second century A.D., and the Manusmrti (second or third century A.D.) 
make a distinction between the Püradas andthe Pahlavas who are mentioned 
side by side in the same list of foreigners known to the Indians and probably 
settled in North-Western India. In the geographical;section of the Puranas, 
the river Caksu (i.e. Vamksu or Oxus) is described as watering the lands of 
the Pahlavas and the Paradas, which aré both located in Udicya or 
Uttarapatha. The first ofthe above statements seems to suggest that the coun- 
try of the Páradas was not very far away from the territory watered by the 
Oxus and tts tributaries and branches. The learned author however, dis- 
cusses evidences suggesting the location of the Paradas in the coastal area of 
the Las Bela District of Baluchistan, while Oppert long ago located them in 
Northern Baluchistan. Dr. Mukherjee further draws our attention to the 
Mahābhārata, П. 47.9-10, which, in his opinion, mentions the Püradas as 
born near the sea and as living in the tract lying to the west of the Indus 
(p.45). The еріс reference is, however, to the Paradaf=ca Vangas —ca, 
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and the inclusion of the Vañgas of Eastern India in the list seems to suggest 
that the Samudranikatajata and Parisindhunivasin were two other peoples 
different from the Pšradas and Vahgas. It is difficult to locatea Vaiga country 
in Uttarüpatha even though such an attempt has been recently made. 

The learned author has ably discussed a number of controversial prob- 
lems and we find it difficult to agree with him on some of them. One such 
problem (cf. also his Ал Agrippan Source—A Study of Indo-Parthian His- 
tory, pp- 75, etc.) relates to the intervening period between king Hermaeus 
and Kujula Kadphises. In Dr. Mukherjee's opinion, ‘the eariiest possible 
date for Hermaeus can be placed as early as in the closing decades of the 
second century B. C. and --- Kujala (sic) Kadphises probably did not end 
his rule before the first century A.D.' (p. 99). We are, however, not satisfied 
with the evidence regarding the early date for Hermaeus, the last Indo-Greek 
king of the Kabul valley, whose reign we are inclined to place about a cen- 
tury later. 

We recommend Dr. Mukherjee's book to the students of early Indian 
history. 

D. C. ‘Smcar 


XCV 


STUDIES IN ANCIENT INDIAN SEALS by Kiran Kumar Thaplyal, 
published by Akhil Bharatiya Sanskrit Parishad, Lucknow, 1972; pages 
350 (excluding Bibliography, pp. 351-74; Index, pp. 375-417; List of 
Illustrations, pp. 418-35 ) with 36 plates ; price Rs. 100.00. 

The book under review ‘is a study of seals and sealings of Northern 
India from circa third century B. C. to mid-seventh century A.D.’ The 
author deserves our congratulations for making a serious attempt to 
study the seals from different angles. It is a well-written book and 1s, 
so far, the only work that exclusively deals with seals. 

There are altogether eight chapters and four appendices. In Chapter I 
(The Seals), the author initiates us into the subject. In India, the terms, 
‘seal’ and ‘sealing’ have been used by different scholars in different senses. 
Thaplyal discusses this point and tries,to solve the problem of nomencla- 
ture; but he is, to some extent, confused about the proper con- 
notation of the term ‘seal’. According to him, a sealing may also contain 
‘religious formula, ethical or religious’. In India such tokens are called 
‘votive Seals’; but strictly speaking, they are not seals. Henri Frankfort, 
Fleet and others have very clearly given their opinion on this point. 

Chapter II ( Tribal and Monarchical States) gives us a long list of 
tribes and kings whose seals have been found. Thaplyal claims that he 
has utilised the evidence of unpublished seals also, and we searched in his 
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book for descriptions ‘of some seals, which are vague in the source 
books. For example, Hirananda Sastri has not described the seal of 
Bhagavacandra, but has simply offered his views on this very important 
seal which should have been робне. Unfortunately, Thaplyal also has 
failed to satisfy us. ` 

Chapter HI, which deals with 'Polity and Administration", discusses 
royal epithets, official designations and administrative divisions. Chapter. 
IV 18 a study of ‘Religion and Iconography’. The author remarks that 
anthropomorphic representations of Vispu on seals are extremely rare. 
However, without depending on J. N. Banerjea, if he would have looked 
at the plates in the MASI, No. 66, he could add at least another seal 
depicting Visnu from Nalanda. 

Chapter V is a discussion on ‘Economic Life and Organisation" . His 
suggestions about nigamas are not convincing. In the present context, 
nigama probably denotes town paticatyats presided over by the Sresthins 
or Sürthavühas or Kulikas. [See above, Vol. П, p. 261; Sircar, Studies 
in the Political and Administrative Systems of Ancient and Medieval India, 
p. 264. —Ed. ] 

Chapter VI (Education and Educational Institutions) deal with Brühmani- 
cal and Buddhist seals throwing light on the topics Chapter VII (Art and Art 
. Motifs ) is an artistic appreciation of the seals. Chapter VII{ deals with 
*Names and their Import'. In the Appendix to the Chapter, there is a 
list of proper names found on seals. 

In Appendix A, the author has alphabetically arranged the names of 
shrines, monasteries and administrative divisions and has given their 
identification wherever possible. Appendix B deals with non-sectrian 
mottos. Appendix C is a study of coin-devices on the seals. Appendix 
D deals with literary references to seals. 

The printing of the book is good. 
Sm. CHITRAREKHA GUPTA 


XCVI 


CORPUS OF THE INSCRIPTIONS OF JAVA UP TO 928 A. D. 
(CORPUS INSCRIPTIONUM JAVANICARUM ) by Himansu Bhusan 
Sarkar, published by Firma K. L. Mukhopadhyay, Calcutta, Vol. I (1971), 
pages 25+314 ; and Vol. II ( 1972 ), pages 359. 

India boasts of the expansion of her culture in South-Hast Asia; but 
only afew attempts have been made on the part of Indian historians to assess 
the relationship between the two regions in the light of archaeological 
evidence and epigraphical records. Sri H. B.2Sarkar is pne of those few 
scholars who have devoted their life to the study of Indian influence on the 
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culture of Indonesia. The presént work is a product of the author’s research- 
es in Javanese inscriptions. Weare highly indebted to him for presenting 
us a work of this kind. In India, there is usually a dearth of foreign books 
and journals and this hampers aproper study of the history of South-East 
Asia. So far as Java is concerned, Sarkar’s book would remove this difficulty 
to a considerable extent. 

One hundred and twelve inscriptions have been ably edited with detailed 
notes about the earlier writings on them. There is an introduction which, 
though useful, could have been more informative and comprehensive. 

A difficulty felt by the reader of the work is the absence of facsimilies of 
the epigraphic records edited. The learned author himself speaks of doubts 
about the reading of many passages ( and also of their interpretation) ; but 
there is no way to verify the reading. 

There are three appendices. Appendix I is a register of personal names, 
official and cognate titles, divine or supernatural beings, еіс. We have found 
the register not very easy to utilise. The author writes: “The first number 
indicates the number of the inscription, the second the plate number and the 
third the number of the line.” As we have already said, there is no plate in 
this book, so we do not understand what he means by ‘plate-number’. 

Appendix B is a register of Geographical, Ethnic, Archaeological, Scrip- 
tural Terms, etc. Appendix C is a list of important old Javanese words 
with their meanings. This section would be very helpful to a student of 
Javanese inscriptions. 

There are misprints. A book of this kind required to be printed with 
greater care. 

SM. CHITRAREKHA GUPTA 

EDITORIAL NOTE. Wherever the author has quoted the text of a 
copper-plate inscription, he has indicated 1n the left margin both the number 
and face of the inscribed plates. There is thus no real difficulty m utilising 
the Index. Itis of course very difficult to publish facsimiles of all the 
inscriptions contained in such a big work under present circumstances ; but 
our indebtedness to the author and the publishers, which 1s already great, 
would indeed have been more considerable if a few representative inscriptions 
could have been illustrated in order to show the development of the local 
writings from the Indian Brahmi. 
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93n, 94. and n 

Ganeba 46, 196, 202, 232, 302, 304-05,, 
313-14, 352 

GaneSana 202-03 

Ganesotsava 291 

Ganga dynasty 118, 119n 

Ganga, Ganges 55-56, 132, 168n, 201i 

Gaügamuni 118 | 

Ganguly, D. K. 357 

Ganguly Shastri, J. 327 

Ganjam District 175-76 

garbhadhana 84 

Gardez 3 

Garg, R. S. 357 : 

Gárgi Samhita 169-70, 302.. ` 

Garhwal 5I, 65 : 

Garuda 204, 221, 255 

Gauda 54-26, 176, 311 

Gaude$vara 55 

Gaudi 53 
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Gauhati 325, 336 

Gaurt 56, 82, 195, 207-08, 219, 239 

Gaurinathasimha 128 and n, 129 

Gautama 65n, 66, 68, 750, 81, 93 

Gautamiputra Satakarni 318 

Gaya 170; District 45, 47, 302; 
inscription 289 

Gayakarna 136n 

Gayatri 219, 230 

Geertz, C. 17 

Germany 289 

Getty 314 

Ghüfana marriage 92n 

` Ghatotkaca cave inscription 72n 

Ghazni 184n 

Ghosal, S. N. 326, 260 

Ghosh, A. 315, 335, 346 

Ghosh, M. 326 

Ghosh, U. N. 361 

Ghoshal, U. N. 339-41, 346 

Ghosfkundi 184n 

Ghurye, G. S. 346 

Girinagara 329 

Gitean, M. 350 

Gobhila 89 ; Grhyasutra 75n 


Godavari—District 166-67, 173, 304; 


river 167, 173, 294 
Goggada 114 | 
Gogoi, P. 355 
Gokakshkar, S. 359 
Gokhale, B. C. 353 
Goldman, R. 358 
Golla 113 
Сотіої 310 
Gonda, J. 346 
Gopal, L. 326 
Gopala 335 
Gorakui inscription 181-83 
Gosala 111 


Goswami, Trailokyanath 325 ; 
Upendranath 325 


Govardhana mountain 313 
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Govinda 207 ; ПІ 121 

Govindacandra 49, 290 

Govinda Chandra, Rai 361 

Govi.damanikya 1280 

Govindaraja 85 

Goyal, S. R. 73n 

Grahavipra Brahmana 177 

Greek 9, 86, 98, 290, 302, 323; 
Drachma 299 

Grhastharatnakara 62, 63n 

Guha, D. 354; P. K. 326 

Guhadatta 72 

Guhalladeva 352 

Guhila 72 

Guhyakali, Guhyakalika 189, 
206-07, 210, 259 

Gujarat 43, 45, 92n, 135, 137, 139n, 
184u, 309 

Gulmagandhika 162 

Gunabhadra 114-15 

Gunadhya 308 

Gunaighar plate 162 

Gunamati 165 

Сорапапаіп 118 

Gundie, A. 357 

Guntapally 303 

Guntur 334-35 

Gupta dynasty 128-29, 339 

Gupta, Sm. C. 292, 343-44 ; C. S. 
167 ; K. K. 181,183, 353; K, P. 
358: P. L. 1-2, 105n, 128 and n, 


294; R. S. 347; S. 347,350, S, 
P, 313, 347 


Guravamigra 333 

guru 24 

Habu Candra 291 

HadkiImata (goddess) 291 

Haertel, H. 47 

Haghamna 297 

Haldar, J. R. 308, 311 

Hath таѕігіпіка(Нагтуаќ&11-аппіка) 
297 


200, 
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Hammtramahakayya 140 Heras, H. 347 
Handa, D. 359 | ' Hermaeus 342 
Hansana (Harsana) 54 Hetuka 45 ; Sülin 45 and n 
Hanuman. Hanumat 107, 135, 136n Hetukesa 45 ; 
Hanumankonda 117 Hidimba 111 
Hanumanulu, I. 360 Himalaya 223 
Hara, M. 326 Hindiva 113n 
Hara (Siva) 195, 228 Hiuen-tsang 68-69, 71, 75-75, 88, 98, 
Haradatta 75n 161 and n, 163-65 
Harappa 315-16, 318, 332 Hocart, A. M. 11 
Harbong (king) 291 Horner, І. B. 347 
Hari (Visnu) 195, 227, 241, 254, 256 Hoshangabad District 303 
Haribhadra 172, 339, 351 Howraghat plates 337 
Haricandra 72 Hoysala dynasty 289, 330 
Haridra-Gane$a 232 Hurnca 119 
Harigramaka 297 Hina 180n 
Harihara 251 ; I 330 Hunur 351 
Harikaladeva 162 Hussain, Shahanara 332-34 
Harikela 113 and n; kings 332 Hutton, J. H. 12, 35n, 143n 
Harinigamesi 112 Huxtable, J. 350 
Haripur 297 Hwui-li 160 
Harirája 136 Hypanis (Уіраё&) 168n 
Harisena 114, 308-09 Ibn Khurdadba 9, 69 
Harivamía 108n, 179, 177, 312 Indica 323 
Harle, J. C. 359 Indira 195, 210, 239, 271 
Harga 71, 91; carita 71, 87, 1130; Indochina 14-15, 143,307 ^ 
vardhana 338 Indo-Greek 303, 342 
Hastibhoja 72 Indonesia 15 
Hastimukha (Ganeéa) 234 Indra 56, 108, 195-96, 313 ; cult31 ° 
Háütapa-Sülin 45n Indraji65n 
Hathigumpha inscription 167, 169-70, Indrajit 108 
172, 302 Indranandin 17-18, 121 
Havell, E. B. 347 Indraprastha 319 
Hayagriva 210, 251 Indumatt 93-94 
Hazra, R. C. 326 | Indus river 324 
Helacarya 118 Iša 193, 259-61 
Hemacandra 86n, 106, 113p, 114,115 Isamus 168 
and п Isidas{ 97, 102n 
Hemagrama 118 Islam Shah 184n 
Heracles 79-80 | lívara 264 


Heramba 203 lávart 264 
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I-tsing 160, 164-65 
Jabalpur 40, 62, 306 
Jacobi 88, 105 and ^ 
Jagaddeva 13$ 
Jagannatha 209, 255 
Jaimini 95 
Jain 105-10, 114, 116-17, 120-21; 
` goddess 124 ; temple 114n, 119 
Jain, Babulal 126; K. C. 347 ; P. L. 
105 ; Ramchandra 323 ; Vijaydan 
Suri [72a 
Jaini, P. S. 351 
Jaipur 137a 
Jaladhisut&, Jaladhitanay& ( Laksm! ) 
56, 210, 251, 271 
Jafandhara 113a 
Jambu-dvipa 106, 
Jamuna 65a 
Janaka 107, 296 
Janaki 210 
Janàrdana 140m 
Japan 1 
Jüt 298 
Jat&yu 107 
Jatt 7-8, 16, 12, 21, 23 
Jütükarna 46n 
Jatina (Yavana) 172 
Jaina (Yamuna river) 172 


Jainivamka (Yamunavakra) Park 172 


Javana (Yavana) 111, 1130 

Javur 118 

Jayaccandra 289 

Jayadeva 160, 163 

Jayadhvajasimha 293 

Jayadurga 209, 216 

Jayanaka 86u 

Jayasena 49 

Jayasiraha 135 

Jayaswal, K. P. 320 

Jayavarman 24; II 156; IV 21,30, 
145, 150, 155 ; V 24 ; VIY 29,31 
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Jayaviravarman 25-26, 145 

Jayendrapandita 150 

Jeeva Dhas, С. 293,- 295, 297, 299, 
303-04, 306 

Jha, À. K. 291, 293, 295, 301 

Jhansi District 338 

JigmütavAhana 76 

Jina 116-17 

Jinacaritra 110 

Jinadattarüya 119 

Jinasena II 179 

Jisnu 210 

Jitapadma 108 

Jivagupta 290, 297 

JRanarnava Tantra 229, 239, 263, 

265 

Jola (Julah#) 173n 

Jonaraja 13n 

Joshi, J. N. 359: J. P. 346; M. C. 
352 ; N. P. 352 

Jouveau-Dubreuil, G. 347 

Julien 165n 

Junagarh—District 45, 184n ; inscrip- 
tion 341 

Jvälāämālinī 117-18, 120-21 

Jvalinikalpa 117 and n, 118 and n, 
121-22, 123 and n 

Kabul 1-3, 314; valley 342 

Kaccha 111 

Kacchayana (Kutch) 114 


Kadamba—dynasty 72, 330; inscrip- 
tions 352 

Kadambari 86 

Kahalgaon 45 

Kahana (Karsapa na) 1270, 298 

Kahüra 113n 

KaikeyI 97, 109, 297 

Каі! п inscription 162, 290 

Kailasa 107 

Kailasa 113n, 262 

Kailisaparampara school 17 
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iKairatf (godddess) 214 
IKakandl 111 

Kakatiya king 989 
Kakusthavarman 72 

Kalacuri 136 and n : king 305 
Kalanos 324 

KalavatI 86 

Kale Khan 298 

Kalhana 312 

Kali 66n ; age 100 

Kali 200, 227 ; Tantra 266-67 


KXlidasa 39, 70, 74, 87, 90, 94 and 


n, 312, 326 
Kalihy daya 27 


Kalinga 111, 166-67, 
country 167-69, 303 


Kaliyuga era 312 

Kalpadrukofa 113n 

.Kalpasutra 105n, 109 and n, 110 
Kalpa tree 194 

Kalsi 65n 

.Kama 195, 197, 199, 223-24, 226, 231 
K&ma country 51 


Kamala, Kamalaja 27, 197, 210, 227.. 


239, 271 

Kamalasrt 118 

Kamarüpa, Kamarüva 113n, 337 
Kamasutra 91, 94n, 109 
Kamath, S. N. 348 

Kambhoja, Kamboja 71, 113n 
Kambuja 5n 

Kameívari (YoginT) 199, 238 
Karasten 154 

Kamsteh $ri-Mahidharavarman 28-29 
'Kamt& 187 
‘Kana 102п I 

.Kanakavat! Yogini 197, 238 
Kanara 330 

Kanauj 71, 114 

KüñcanadevI 135 

Kanci 114, 333, 335 


Kandarpa (god) 118, 195, 197, 199, 
231, 254-55 
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Kane, 62n, 63n, 64n, 65 and n, 66 and 
n, 67n, 69n, 70 and n, 71, 72 and 
n, 730, 74 and n, 75 and n, 760, 
71, 78n, 80-83, 84n, 85, 86n, 89-91; 
92n, 93, 94n, 96, 97n, 100n, 103 
and n U 

Kanha (Krsna) 64n 

Karnhabemna river 147 

Kanhadipàyana Jataka 102 

Kanhan river 167 

Kanhaiyalal 171n 

Kanker: inscription 329 

Kaniska 290, 331. 351 ; 1 336 

Kanjilal, Dileep Kumar 326 

Kanmyan pamre 29 

Kannada 49 

Kannada (Karņāța) 114 

Kannapanna river 114, 167 

Kannaujja (Kanauj) 114 

Kantawala, S. G. 357 

Kanva 90 

Kanya, Kanyaka 83, 

KBünyakubja 319 

Khola 114 

Kapadia, B. H. 358, 360 

Kapila 110 ; vastu 180 and n 

Kapilendra 340 

Kapisa 1 

Karahana 114 

Karahataka 113 

Karana 3 

Karatoyá river 337 

Karel 154 

Karmanasa river 333 

Karmaotara 24, 31, 156 | 

Karna (Cedi king) 40, 44, 306 ; (of 
the Mahabharata) 310 

KarpapisAcI 197 

Karnata, Karnatak, Karnataka 97, 
114, 116-21, 223-24, 225n, 330, 
334 


374 INDEX [| JAIE 
Karnul District 304 | Khandakhadyaka 299 

Karpüradevi 136, 139 Kharndasagaramnaka (Skandasagara- 
Karpuramañjar1 71, 101 annaka) 297 

Kürsdpana 127n, 290, 298, 339 Khande Rav 29], 298 

Karttikadi Vikrama 138, 139n Khandesh 167 

Karttikapura 115n Khandwa 302 


Karttikeya 115, 199-200; nagara 115 
Kamalavardhana 333 
Kashmir 21n, 63, 333 

Каёї 111, 114, 115n, 319 
Kifinath 293 

Каёпига 111 

Kaśyapa 83, 97r 

Kataria 9 

Kathakosa 114 

Kathàyatthu 352 

Katra plate 290, 297-98 
Katti, N. N. 352 

Katy&yana 328, 338 
Kütyáyani 198-99, 217, 232, 336 
Kauber! 112 

Kaurava faraily 64 
Kaušümbi 111, 309, 317 
Kauśikā river 337 

Kaustubha jewel 252-56 
Kautilya 61, 62n, 65n, 99, 101 
Kauvera 1 13п 
Kavindrarimathana 24 
Kavyadarsa 333 

Keith 105 

“Keka city 166 

Kekaya 114; Girivraja 319 
Kerala 111, 113n, 175, 294, 313, 318, 

322 ; putra 318 

Kesara 54 

Kefava 72, 113n, 268 

Keéavasena 339 

Keshrimal, Rishabhdeo 172n, 173n 
Ketkar, S. 349 

Khadira 89 
Khairha plates 62 


Kharavela 167, 169-72, 302, 312, 318: 

Kharauna Pokhar (tank) 320 

Kharosthi script 318 

Khasa 50-51, 113n ; country 51 

Khemafijalipura 108 

Khingala Sähī 2 

Khira, Khirnai 334 

Khlong visaya 26 

Khmap 22 

Khmer 19, 32-33, 35, 144, 146, 1480, 
151, 158, 307; inscriptions 155, 
157 ; terms 25 

Khotan 112n 

Khtom inscription 155n 

Khmuk vrah Кга1й arcana 24 

Kielhorn 333 

Kira 113n 

KIrala (Kerala) 111 

Kirata 214 

Kirtane 140n 

Kisanadevi 135n 

Kishore, K. 5n, 20 and n' 

Kitàb-ul- Masülik wa-1 Mamalik 9- 

Kitab-ul- Hind 299 

Klinna (Saktl) 263 

Kobera 111 

Kohala 113n 

Kola 111 

Kolhuü (Kollaga) 320 

Kompon Thom inscription 22, 24 
151, 157 

Kofhkana 330 

Konti 23 

Kosi river 333, 337 

Kotihoma-var na 27 
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Kotraiyah, C. T. M. 354 

Koty&carya 173 

Krishna 335 

Krishnan, Y. 351 

Krishnadeva 320 

Krishnamoorthy, K. 326 

Kriyayogasara 202 

Krsna 56, 176, 189, 200, 222, 237, 
253-54, 256, 307-08, 312; Rástra- 
Кага 289 

Krsnà 212 

Krspànanda 187-88 

Krsnavarna, Krsnavenvà (river) 166- 
67, 304 ' 

Ksatra, Ksatriya 7, 12-13, 18-19, 21, 
62, 69, 100n 

Ksetrapála 20] 

KsIrodà river 334 

Ksirasvümin 47 

Ksiti (Bhümi) 201, 245-46 

Kubera 111-12 

Kub]ikatantra 208 

Kuhara (Kuhaka) 111 

Kujula Kadphises 342 

Kukkuteévara 230 

Kuk Trapan Sruk (Srok) inscription 
31, 150 

Kullüka 70, 91, 95 

Kulkarni, V. M. 115n 

Kumar, A. 358 ; B. 354 

Kumiradevt 49 

Kumlüragupta I 298 

Kumari 83 

Kumaun 51, 65 and n ; Garhwal 
region 751 

Kumbhakarna 105, 108 

Kurhkuna 135, 136n 

Kunala Jataka 64n 

Kundinapura 319 

Kuntl 67n, 85 

Kurava 113n 
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Kuša 111, 114 

Kusana dynasty 293, 298, 320-21, 339 

Kusi, Kosi 337 

Kusiyara 337 

Kusmandi, Ksmündini Kus1mündini 
116 and n, 119 

Kusumadhvaja 169 


"Кина 112 


Kyoto University, Japan 1, 294 

Ladahacandra 290 

Laghusütütapa 100 

Lahadapura inscription 289 

Lahiri, A. N. 128, 291, 295, 299, 

‚ 302-03 

Lahore 184n 

Lahud 9 

Laksmana 107-08, 179n, 239, 272 

Laksmanasena 48! 

Laks mi 56, 86, 190-92, 195, 197, 210, 
234-35, 239, 241, 251, 254, 256, 
271, 307, 309; Narayana 241, 
259 

Lalbal 291 

La! Beg 298 

Lalitpur 347 

LAlmài range 333 

Lalpura village 320 

Lampaga, Lampüka 14 

Lancashire 311 

Lanka 106-08, 311 

Las Bela District 341 

Lata 97 

Lava 111, 114 

Leciere, A. 19n, 34 

Legge 112n, 160 

Lekhapaddhati 329 

Eibi-satiha (Lipi-íastra) 109 

Licchavi clan 320 

Lilavati 298 

Lippe, A. 351 

Lihga 335 
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Lingapura 27 

Lingat, R. 15, 19 

Lohaküra 198, 282 

Lohtütš, Lohüitakagráma 177, 181-92, 
280-8I 

LokanBtha 72 

Lokapala 112 

Lokaprakaía 89 

Lokarnava 55 

Lokavigraha-bhattaraka 268n 

Lokkiyabbe 119 

Lokta, Loktata 204 and n f 

Long, J. B. 358 

Lord Mayor 79 

Lothal 348 

Lovanikama village 147 

Lucknow 27n 

Lüders 27n 

Ludwig 121n 

Ma'bar 63n 

Mabbett, I. W. 5, 35n, 143-44, 146- 
47, 148 and n, 151-53, 155, 157-58 

Madadravü (Sakti) 263 

Madana 192, 195 

Madanapala 49, 55, 289, 326-27 

Madanaturi (Šakti) 263 

Madanpara plate 289 

Maddahiva 113n 

гла aya (Gañga) 119 ; of Kàmarüpa 


Madhavi 179 

Madhumati (Yogini) 230, 238 
Madhura (Mathura) 171 
Madhyahnakaliva Gayatri 205 
Madhya Pradesh 167, 291, 303 
Madras 335 

Madr! 97 

Maga-Brahmana 177, 322 
Magaha, Magadha 50, 113n, 320 


Mahabharata 62n, 64, 65n, 67, 71п, 
81, 90, 94, 97n, 99-100, 110п, 
115n, 179, 297, 310, 312, 314, 341 
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Mah&bodhi-visaya 51 

Mahameghavahana 166 

Mahada plates 289 

Mahadeva (Siva) 3, 267, 294 

Mahadevi 192, 212-13, #216, 218, 223-. : 
24, 264 

Maha-Ganapati, Maha-Ganeéa 232;. 
304, 307 


Mahakala 202-03, 206, 217, 232, 243, 
267-69 


Mahakali 199, 23 :, 234, 259 
mahakupa 47 

Mahalaks:ol 125n, 191, 234-35, 23% 
Mahana 237 

Mahüp Шауа 115n 

Mahapurana 113, 115 

Maharashtra 168, 298, 304, 338 
Maharaudri 232, 234, 267. 
Maharudra 232 

Mahàsampatprad& (Nitya) 219, 235 
M ihàsivagupta I 289 

Маһ ѓуегя 86 

Mahavastu 180 

Mahavira 110, 117, 125n 
Mahaviracarita 46n 

Mahendrapaáia 71 

Mahe (Š.v.) 236, 244, 261 


Mahe$vara 1, 3, 177, 294; Uma- 
Kürttikeya 4 


Miaheya 111 

Mahidharavarman 153 

Mahimasimhagunin 312 

Mahim aka country 166, 167 and n, 
168 { 

Mablpala ! 305 


Mahisi, Mahisika country 166-68, 
303-01 


Mahisa-mand ila 304 
MahiS4 / ardi.1198, 209, 236 
Mahisá,ura 198 

Mahis nati 107. 66, 319 
Mahura (M иһша) 172 
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Mainamati—hills 333-34 ; plates 290 

Maitra, Sm. J. 291, 293, 295-97, 306, 
308 ; S. 10 

Maitra family 186 

Maitrayaniya Samhita 26 

Maiya (Maheya) 111 

Majapahit 17 

Majjhima-desa 114 

Majjhimanikaya 102n 

Majumdar, À.K.354, 361 ; B.K. 359 ; 
N. G. 43п, 48, 55; R. C. 61n, 
68n, 77n, 78n, 79n, 80, 87n, 92, 98 
and n, 122n, 125n, 168n, 292, 323, 
326; Sastri, S. N. 324 

Makandi 113 

Makhdum Shah Jala! 305 

Mila 111 

Malalasekera 167n 

Malamasatattva 46n 

Málati 86 

Malatimadhava 86 

Malavika 70 

Malavikagnimitra 70 

Malkankoppa inscription 352 

Malkhed 118 

Malla—era 184; kings 184 

Mallikarjuna 355 

Mallinatha 112, 327 

Mallisenasüri 121, 123 

Mallowani 359 

Malony, C. 354 

Malvania 172 

Manahali plate 326 

Manasa 231 

Manava Grhyasutra 89 

Manchanda, O. 347 

Mandalika 51-52 í 

Mandaljüni 186 

Mandasor inscription 289 

Mandelbaum, D. G. 347 

Manealartha-varga 30 
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Май јирһоѕа 229-30 

Майуиви 56, 230 

Mankad, D. R. 326 - y 

Manobhava 195, 197, 199, 223-26, 231 

Manohara Yogini 238 

Mansehra 318 

Mantradevaprakaáini 197, 222 

Manu 62n, 65n, 66n, 67n, 68, 70n, 
71 and n, 73n, 76 and n, 81, 63, 
91 and п, 93 and n, 195n, 97-98, 
99 and n, 310 ; smrti 66n, 69 and 
n, 70 

Manusiya Lake 166 

Muranasamaàdhi 172 

Maratha 298 

Marathe, N. B. 327 

Marco Polo 63n 

Marizi 83 

Marimata (goddess) 291 

Marpasauna 320 

Marr, J. R. 359 

Mártanda 192-93, 237, 246 ; bhairava. 
192-93, 237, 296, 322 

Martin, E. O. 347 

Maru 113n, 309 

Marutta 110n 

Маѕӣпайеуа 47 

MasanikeSa 56 

Masrakh 305 

MatahgeSvara 45 

Matangi 236 

Mathura 114n,168, 169 and n, 170- 
73, 289-90, 392-93, 309, 311, 317, 
319 

Mathur, N. L. 347 

Matrsena 71 

Maurya,dynasty 289, 330 

McCrindie, J. W. 9,161, 68n, 79n, 
87n, 91n, 91n, 98n, 123 

McCutchion, J. D. M. 354 

Medhatithi 67, 83 
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Megasthenes `9, 61, 68n, (79, 94-95, 
98, 309, 313, 317, 323-24 

Meghaduta 112 

Meghalaya 111 

Meguti temple 116, 119 

Mehálaya (Meghalaya) 111 

Mehendale, M. А. 360 

Mahileya 113п 

Mehta, G. P. 73n ; R. N. 357 3 R. J. 
347 ; M. 358 

Menander 168n, 326 

Meo, Mewati 302 

Mihirakula 322 

Mihiralaksmi 322 

'Mihireávara 322 

Murashi, V. V. 73n, 335, 357 

Mirzapur District 303 

Misra, G. S. P.347 ; R. N. 357 ; V. 

D. 358 

Mitaksara 74n, 76, 104 

Mithila 111, 296 : 

Mitra, Sm. M. 299; R. L. 347; S. 


K. 297, 304, 309, 339-40, 346; 
Shastri, A. 355, 358 


Mitramisra 95 
Mleccha dynasty 45 
Modhey, S. G. 358 


Mondal, Sm. S. P: 295, 297, 299, 301, 
303, 306, 308, 311 


Monghyr 49 ; District 184n 
Monier-Williams 183n, 184n 
Mookerji, R. K. 347-48 

Morrison, B. M. 292 

Moti Chandra 333, 353 

Moura, J. 18 and n 

Meatan Chlon Samkarsa 147 
Mrcchakatika 309 | 

Mrtyuñjaya 214, 259 ; Pašupati 222, 


Muhammad (Prophet) 184 


Mukherjee, Aruna 325 ; B. N. 341-42 
347, 351, 354 
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Mukherji, T. P. 326 

Mukhopadhyay, Sm. M. 306, 308 ; 
P.C.347; Siddheswar 39, 305; 
S. K. 331, 354 

Mukunda 237, 257-59 

Маг ја I 339 

Mulasthána (Multan) 309 

Murari, K. 355 

Murshidabad 128 

Murthy, Gopal Krishna 117n ; H. V. 
S. 348 

Mus, P. 14, 38. 

Muse Khan 298 

Muzaffarpur District 290, 297, 319 

Mysore 304 . 

Nàga—family 297 ; king 297 

Nágà 297 ; annikà 297 ; kanyaka 297 

Nagaluti 304 | 

NBganiká, Nagannika 297 

Nagaraja Rao, M. S. 351 

Nagari 129 

Nagar! plates 289 

Nagarjunikonda 335 

Nagar Taluk 119 

nagnika 82 

Nagpur 40 

Nahapüna 298 ' 

Naigamesa 321 

Naita Pifijárà 302 

Nakamura, H. 326 

Nala 99, 179 | 

Nalanda 160-61, 163, 343 ; plate 162 

Nünaghat inscription 297, 335, 339 

Nandn 1 | 

Nandlévara 112 

Nandivarman 333 

Nannan 330 

Nannur 39 

Narada 65n 

Narada 66n, 82, 99, 100n, 111, 179; 
smrti 179n 
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Narain, L. A. 355 Nimar 292, 295, 298, 302, 310. 
Naranarayana Malladeva 187 people 296 


Narapatindraditya 156 
Narapatindravarman 154 
Narasimha 46n 
Naravahanadatta 106 
Narayana 177, 192, 197, 241 
Narayana, M. G. S. 357 
Narendradhavala 289 
Narmada 304 

Narsingdwara 314 


Nasik—District 338 ; inscription 298, 
329, 341 


Natarüja 190, 219 

Nath, R. 354 ; S. 354 

Natini (YoginT) 207, 219, 238 

Navilgunda Taluk 118 

Nayacandrasüri 140 

М№ауар а 39-40, 44, 290, 306 

Nayar community 313 

Nayanika 297 

Nazim, Md. 127n 

Nearchus 91-92 

Nehru, M. S. M. 295, 297, 299, 301, 
303-04, 306, 308, 311 

Nellore 335 

Nemala (Nepála) 111 

Neminahacariu 339 

Neog, M. 324-25, 336-27 

Neogi, H. C. 357 

aces Мер а 37, 111, 113 апап, 


Nesfield, J. C. 11 

New Delhi inscription 290 
Nidhanpur plates 337 

Nigam, H. C. 357 ; J. S. 355 
Nilachal plates 290 | 


Niladri, Nilagiri ( Blue Mountain ) 
118, 244 . 


Nilagriva 118, 220, 244 


Nilakantha 65n, 1400, 190, 219-20, 
244, 259 : 


Nipanikar, R. P. 359 

Nippala (Nepala) 113 

Nirañjanā (Sakti) 263 

Nirgrantha 108 

Nirmand inscription 322 

Nirukta 93n 

Nirvana 105 

Niryukti 120 

Nisada 71п 

Nisitha—curai 173 ; sutra 171 and n, 
172-03 

Niska 298 

Nitya 189, 209, 212-13, 219, 233, 263, 
265, 271 | 

niyoga 65, 66, 66n, 67 and n 

Niyogi; Sm. P. 160, 292, 304 

Nivedita 349 

Noakhali 43 

Nrsimha 136n, 220-21, 251 

Ojha, G. H. 73n, 138 

Omchery, L. 357 

Ootacamund 289 

Oppert, G. 348 

Orissa 169-70, 173, 175, 294, 393, 
339 

Oxus river 34( | 

Pacchima-desa 114 

Pachmari 303 

Padárihadaría 187 

Padma (Rama) 106 

Padmacarita 105 

Padmaksi 117 

Padmanana 221 

Padmavat! 117, 119-23 

Padma vattkalpa 122 

Padmini Үоріпї 221, 238 

Padma Purdna 97, 105n, 109n, 112 

Padaividu 97 

Pahlava 71n, 241 
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Paikore 44, 306 ParnašabarI 214 
Раіпраћрӣ river 167 ParSvanáthg 118 
Paifaca marriage 92n, 94 Parthia 341 
Paisaciki 197-98, 223 Parvathamma, C, 352 
Pakistan 332, 351 Parvati 222-23 
Paksirja (Garuda) 204, 221 Paschimbhag plate 290, 352 
Pála— dynasty 56, 289-90, 294, 303; Раёирай 222, 237 

Рай ; ‚ 169, 
Palapala 54 "s s 88, 168n, 169, 317 
Palibothra (Pataliputra) 168n Patil, D. R. 348 


Pallata 113n 

Pallava 333, 335 

Palli, Paliya 111 

Pallhlya (Palli, Pa liya) 111 
Pana (copper coin) 62n, 66n, 298 
Paficüla 169 and n 

Panchir 63 
Paficiyaka-dramma 339 
Pandaia 79 

Pandava 64, 67 

Pande, B. M. 356 

Pandeya, R. G. 354 
Pandian 324 

Pandu 63, 67n 

Pandukesvar plates 289 
Pandya 318 ; inscription 294 
Panikkar, N. K. 353 

Panini 23, 31, 71n 
Paracakresalya 289 

Parada people 710, 341-42 
Paramahamsa, Purnšnanda 187 
Paramesvart 222, 264 
Parasa 113n 


Рагабага 81, 179; madkaviya 83, 
100 ; smrti 100, 179r, 183n 

Paragurama 330 

Pariu 57 

Párijàta-Sarasvai] 222, 228 

Parikh, N. C. 359 

Parisindhunivasin 342 


Patna 53, 128, 129m, 169-170, 290, 
319; Gaya region 49; Museum 
294 


Pattikert 162 

Paudanya 319 

Paumacariyu 105-08, 113 and n, 115п 

Paundra 113n 

Penganga river 167 

Periplus 318 

Persia 127n, 129, 318 ; script 130-31 

Peshwa 97 

Phalgu 333 

Phetkarini 218 

Phetkariya 211 

Phlegon 79-80, 309 

Phukan, Birendra Kumar 325 

Phukan, Nilmani 325 

Phnlbat 291 

Piggott, S. 359 

Pinjára 302 

Pitambara (Krsna) 222 

Pithika 49 

Piihtpati 49 ; acárya 50 

Prabandhakoía 137, 139, 141 

Prabhasa 45 

Prabhu, P. H. 60n, 89, 95 

Prabháükaravardhana 87 

Prabhávatiguptà 71 

Pracandacapdikà Chinnamastà 209- 
10, 223, 245 
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Pracetasa 64 : 
Pragjyotisa 333, 337 
Prah Khan inscription 31 
Prah Koh 25, 157 
iPrah Vihar inscription 28 
IPrayaga 62 
Prajapati 100n 
_prajapatya marriage 94, 92n 
Pramathesvari 130 and n 
Prüphita 167 
Prünatosant Tantra 187 
'"Prapatcasüra 201 


Prasad, A. 293, 301, 303-04, 308; 


B. R. 351 ; C. S. 352; P. C. 355 
prasada (temple) 44 
prasasti 54 
Prasat Ben inscription 29, 156 


Prasat — Car 156n: Khtom 155 ; Kok 
Po 157n ; Komphus 24 ; Lak Nan 


153 
Prasat Srane inscription 28 
Pratapasimha 293 
pratibha marriage 92n 
Pratihüra dynasty 72, 114, 338 
Pratisthüna 319 
Prematilleke, L 351 
Pre Rup inscription 23 
Priyadarfika 91 
Prthvibhata (Prthvfraja II) 136n 


Prthvirüja 137-39, 140 and n, 141-42 ; 
П 136, 136 and n, 141n ; III 137- 
39, 141, 142n ; Raso 137; vijaya 


86n, 136 and n, 139 
Ptolemy 294, 318, 322 
Puli-n&du 330 
Purandarasimha 127 
‘Punjab 132 
Pundra—nagara 319 ; vardhana 337 
Purüna (Kürsüpana) 390 
Purüri 44 
Purl 94n, 96, 255 ; District 170 ; ins- 
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cription 289 
Puri, B. N. 19 and n 
Purusottama 51 ; simha 51 
Purvamimaámsa 95 
Puskara 141 
Puspadanta 113-15 
Puspaka 272 
Puspapura 169 
Pu8yamitra S'uüiga 70 , 
Radha, Radha 44, 178, 306, 333 
Raghava 271-72, 238 
Rüghavabhatta187 
Raghavachary, R. 358 
Raghavan, V. 326 
Raghu 141п 
Rahabacariya (Raghavacarita) 105 
Rahula ; W. 355 
Rai, R. N. 352-53 
Ràja-Bràhmapa 13 
Rajadhiraia Paramesvara 54 
Rajaguru 50 
Rajaraja 162 
Rajasa-Vatukabhairava 238 
RajaSekhara 71 
Rajasthan 51 
Raja ViSalk# Gadh 320 
Rajatarangini 71, 312, 322, 233 
Rajendrapandita 30, 150, 155n 
Rajendravarman 23, 146 ; II 22 
RàjeSvarasirnha 130 
Rajghat 317 ; inscription 289 
rájya-laksmi 64 
Rajyapála 56, 289-90 
Rüjya$ri 86-87 
Raksasa 105-05, 202 
Rakkasa-Tangadi 331 
Raktamrttik& monastery 290 
Ram, R. 356 
Rama 105, 107-08, 112-14, 115 anl 

n, 179n, 238, 271-72 
Rämä Pir 298 
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Ramacandra 309 
Ramacarita 49, 326-327 
Ramachandran, K. S. 352 
Rümagiri 309, 311-12 
Rümagupta 179 
Raman, К. V.357 ' 
, Rimapala 49, 327, 332-33 
Ramapura 113 
R&matogana Vidyalankara 187 


Ramayana 85, 106-08, 110n, 112, 297, 


305, 310, 326 ; Kathanaka 114 
Rambha 108 
Ramdevjl Mahai18j 201, 298 
Ramesh, K. V. 330, 352 
Ramesvaram inscription 289 
Rampurhat 306 
Ramtek 309 
Ranaka 51-52 
Ranavahkamalla 162 
Rahgol 28, 153 
Rangrez 302 
Rafijuvula 169-70 
Каппа 323 ; dditya 323 


Rao, B. S. L. Hanumantha 334-35 ; 


Gopinatha 47n ; S.R. 348, 359 


Rástraküta dynasty 72, 118, 121, 


122n, 289, 
Rasula-Maharnmada-sarnvat 184 
Ráta dynasty 162 
Rati 195, 223 
Ratisundr! Yoginl 238 
Ratnakara 351 
Ratta family 119 
Ravana 105-08 
Ravisena 105n, 109n, 112--13, 115 
Rawson, P. 348 


Ray, A. 352; Annada Sankar 325 ; 
G. S. 356 ; H. C. 21n, 323, 348 ; 
Sm. K. 293, 297, 301, 303-04, 

; N. R. 348 ; P. 126, 


306-08, 311 
128n, 309 ; 5. 348 
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Raychaudhuri, H. С. 1130, 334, 348 

Reddiar, N. S. 360 | 

Reddy, Y. Gopala 354, 357 | 

Revatimnikii (Revatr-annikš) 297 

Rgveda 61, 77, 78, 92 and n, 93n, 96, 
319 

Risley 11, 15 

Roerich 160, 164п 

Rohini 83 

Rohttaka 115 

Rohiteka (Rohitaka) 115п 

Roman 323 ' 

Rome 182 

Romeo 106 

Roy, Sita Ram 319-20 

Rtuparna 99 

Rudra 44, 177, 193, 238-39, 259; 
bhairavi 238 

Rudradaman 71 

Rudrapada 154 

Rudrasena II 72 

Rukminl 85, 238, 253-54, 357 

Ruksoiya 321 

Rüm, Ruma, Rumaka (Rome) 182 

Rüpaka (silver coin) 298 

Sabara 95 

Sabkufria 9 

Sachau 60n, 61, 62n, 63n, 65n, 700, 
73а, 75n, 84n, 86n, 87n, 88n, 98n, 
101n, 173n 

Sada (king) 166, 303 


· Sadāśiva (god) 45 


Sadhanika 51-52. 

Sadhu Ram 140, 360 

Saga (Saka) 111 

Sah, A. P. 355 

Saha, Sm, K. 112n, 291, 293, 295,. 
297, 299, 301, 305-04, 306, 308 

Sahai, B. 356 ; S. 352 ; S. B. 355 

Sühasapüla 51 

Sahay, S. N. 356 


— 
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Sahura (Sahvara) 54-56 Sankaranarayana 359 
Saiva 4 Sankar! 112 

Saivism 120 Sahkarsana 336 

Saka 113n S'ahkha 74n, 82 

Saka 71, 298 ; era 299 Sahkhapala lake 166 
Sakadvipiya Brihmana 177 Sanokhar inscription 289 
Sakar Dhar 314 Santal Parganas District 45 
Saketa 169 and n S'antanu 65 and n 
Sakráditya 334 Santara 119 
Sakta 125n I SantosIm8tš (goddess) 29 


Sakti 205, 211, 263 ; Ganega 304 

Sakula (king) 166 

Sakuntala 74 and n, 89, 90, 94n 

S àkyamuni (Buddha) 290 

Salastambha dynasty 45 

Sulisuka 169 

S&livahana 183 

Samüpà 319 

Samaraiccakaha 88, 121 

Samaraketu 121 

Samatata 43, 162, 165 

Sambhar 135-36 

Sambhu ( Siva )_ 44-46, 189-90, 259, 
261 

Samhüramütrk& (Vàglsvari) 245 

Samkhapala Jataka 166, 303 

Sammohavinodani 167 

Sampatprada-bhairavI 235 

Samron 148 

Samskaraprakasa 84, 95n 

Sarnvarta 82-83, 110 

Sandalia 9 

Sandhyákaranandin 49, 326 

Sanghamutra 162 

Sañgramaràja 71 

sañjak 20, 25 

Sanghadasa 112 


Sankalia, H. D. 132 and n, 133, 348, 


356 
Sankara 97, 112 
S$ihkarücárya 211 


Sapadalaksa 50-51, 136 and n 
Saptamatirkü 291 

Sapta-varna 9-10, 24, 29 
Sarada 228 

Saramaya 111 

Saran District 305 

Sarasvati 222, 228, 254 
Saradatilaka Tantra 187 


Sarkar, B. K. 348; H. 357; H. B. 


343-44, 348, 353,357; K. K. 19 
and n 


Sarma, G. P. 325 ; M. R. 348 ; M. S. 
353; S. N. 325; S. R. 345; 
V. N. A. 353 


Sarnath inscriptlon 49, 305 
S'arhgin 234-35 
Sarojamudré 122 
Sassanian coins 299 
Sasthi (goddess) 352 


'Sastri, Hirananda 343; N. Subra- 


mania 360; К. A. N. 348] 
Prasanna Kumar 186; P. Neela- 
kanta 350 ; T. V. G. 354 
S“atakarni 335 
S‘Atavahana dynasty 71, 339 
SatImát& (goddess) 291 
Sátiya 318 ; putra 318, 330 
Satyabham& 253-54, 257 
Saugor District 303 
S'avara 111 
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Savitri 85, 93 Siddhartha 180 

Savvara 113n Siddhayik® (YakšinT) 171 
Saythnakaliya Gayatri 205 Siddhefvara Tantra 269 

Schwanbeck 323 S'ilabhadra 165 and n 


Sdok Kak Thom inscription 147-48 

Seerwant,,A. В. 353 

Seistan 323 

Sen, А, 348; B. O. 162n ; D. 325; 
J. N. 325 ; N. M. 326 ; S. 355 

Sena 121 

Sena dynasty 55, 289, 294, 332 

Senapati, Nilmani 325 

Senart. E. 7n, 11, 180n 

Sengupta Sm. C. (Gupta), 291 ; Sm. 
M. 291, 297, 308 ; R. 354 

Seoni District 167 

Seshadri, M. 351 

Seunacandra I 113 

Seunadeéa 113 

Shih ‘Alam 127 and n; 129, 130 and 
n, 309 

Shah, U. P. 359 

Shahabad 57 

Shahabazgarhi 318 

Shahjapur 39, 305 

Sharan, M. K. 358 


Sharma, *A. L. 353; B. N. 76n, 82, 
870, 88, 10ln, 355-56, 358; 
C. К, P.358; Dasharatha 135n, 
136n, 137; L. N. 348; M. K. 
348; Mukunda Madhava 325; P.V. 
348 ; R. 135, 137n, 148; Rajani- 
kanta 325; R. D. 360 ; T. C. 355 

Shastri, H. G. 359 

Shastry, V. R. 353 

Shimoga District 139 

Shillong 336 

Shinkot 326 

Shukla, C. P. 360 ; L. K. 349 

Siddh 231 

Siddharaja 135 


S'il&éhara dynasty 119 

Silpafastra 188 

Simharaja 323 

SImantounayana 84 

Simla 315 

simon, W. 351 

Sind 169 

Sindhana (Sind) 114 

Sindhu 318 

Sindhuraja 49n 

Singüji 291, 298 

Singh, Brijnath 127 ; B. K. 356, 358 ; 
M. R. 349 ; R. B. P. 116; S. 349; 
S. B. 349 ; S. D. 349; S. P. 290, 
293, 295, 297-99, 301-02, 304-08, 
353 ; V. P. 360 

Singhal, D. P. 349 

Sinha, B. P. 53, 57, 318; C. R. P. 
356; G. P. 349, K. K. 132 and 
n; S. 349 

Sinnet, A. P. 349 


Sircar, D. C. 1-2, 12n, 39, 48n, 72n, 
92n, llln, 112 and n, 138, 140n, 
145n, 166, 167n, 168n, 169n, 170n, 
175n, 179n, 182, 124n, 186, 189, 
212, 214, 290-92, 293n, 294-99, 
301-08, 310-13, 312, 326, 334, 336- 
37, 339, 341-42, 349, 352 

Sttà 85, 93, 107, 109, 114, 179n, 210, 
272, 310 ; kathanaka 114 

Siva 3-4, 44, 46, 107, 190-91, 193, 

. 195-97, 207-08, 214, 216-17, 219,. 
222, 227-28, 236-39, 244, 252, 262- 
63, 268-69, 294, 226, 307, 322, 335 

Siv 206, 209-10, 219, 228, 250-51,. 
259, 263-66, 268-69 

S'ivaliñga 45, 154, 322 
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Siva-Mahefvara 3-4 

Sivasirmha 130 and n 

Siyadoni inscription 339 

Siyün inscription 39, 43, 42, 177-78, 
290, 305-06 

Si-yu-ki 160, 161n, 163n, 165n 

Sjoberg 317 

Skanda' 1, 42 

Skandar 1 ; inscription 177 

Skanda Purüna 92n 

Smara (Madana) 195, 197, 199, 231 

Smaśānakëlī 200, 206-07 

Smith, R. M. 349 

Smith, V. A. 293 

Smryticandrika 82, ТО1а 

Sohoni, S. V. 355-56. 

Solank! dynasty 135 

Sollokhondia 176 

Soma 77, 95, 112, 177 

Somadeva 120 

Somanátha temple 45 

Somatlrtha 45 

Somayaji, A. 360 

Somegvara 135, 136 and n, 137, 139 
and n, 140 and n, 141, 142 and n 

SomeSvaradevavarman 289 

Sonadaman (Ѕуагпадатап) 55 

Sonavane, V. Н. 257-58 

Sopür& (Stirparaka) 111 

Soter Megas 293 

Soundara Rajan, K. V. 349 

Sovira 113n 

Spagnoti, M. M. 351 

Spooner 320 

Sriivanadi yeaji 138 

$ravaga-Be]gola 121 

Srávasti, Si &vastI 50, 111 

Sresthapura 154n 

Śri (goddess of fortune ) 189, 210, 
227, 239, 254-55, 271 

Sricandra 290 


25 
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Siidharanarata (king). 162 
Sithatta 113n 
Srykrsna 190,195, 197, 204, 207, 222, 
229, 237-38, 246, 250, 271 
Srinivas, M. N. 7, 12, 39 
Srinivasan, D. 353; P. R. 352; T. 
M. 353 
Sriparvata 113, 335 ; svamin 335 
SrI-Rama 238-49, 271 
Silgailam 335 
§‘rittatvacintamani 187 
Srivastava, A. L. 357; V. C. 321-23, 
349 
S'rivatsa symbol 252 
Sringiriya 114 
Stacul, G. 351 
Stap vartamana 27 
Stapleton, H. E. 126n, 127n, 293 
Stein 313 
Steh Rauv 151. 156 
Sternbach, L. 62, 326, 355 
Sthalaji 154 : 
Sthanaigasutra 120 
Sthirapala 305 
Strabo 61, 68n, 77, 90-91, 94-95, 98, 
168n, 309, 313 
Stridhana 620 
stupa 319-21 
Subbarao, R. 553 
Subhadra 87 
Subhahkarpur 297 
Sucisat 156 
Sudaksinà 141 
Sudaria 9 
Sudhava 135 
Sidra 7, 20, 62, 99, 174 
.Sudrsti 113n : 
Sugata (Buddha) 335 
Sugriva 107 
Suhma (Radha country) 44, 306 ^ 
Sukla,D.N.360 ` | 
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Sukosal& 114 Talib, Abu 181, 183 
Sukra138 —— Takakusu 160, 164n 
Sila (Slika) 111 Takayasu, H. 1 
Sulayman 339 Takka 113n 
S'ülini 266 Takgaka 207, 210 
Sultan Mahmüd 184n Taksasili 95 
Sumitr 114 Tümasa Síva 244 
Sumner, W. G. 60n Tamil 97, 117, 176; country 330; 
Sundara, A. 351 Nadu 176, 294, 311 
Sundarananda 180 Tamralipta 164-65 
S'uhga 70, 170, 321 Tantracüd mani 211 
Sunnary, L. 350 Tantrakaumudi 187 
Supirévanltha 116 Tantrasara 186-88 
Supraja 114 Tantravarttika 64n 
Sura 113n Tantya Bhil 291, 298 
SurabhBkra 297 

Tapa Skandar 1-2 
Sürasena 111, 113n Taprobane 324 
Surat 172n 
Suri, C. L. 352 Tara 189, 196, 200, 210, 219 
$йгрйгаКа 111 Taraporevala, D. B. 347 


Surya 192-93, 227, 237, 296, 322; 
NàrByana 322 

Süryavarman 29, 154; I 22, 26, 29- 
30, 155-56 ; II 150 

Sutrakrtañga 120 

Suvarna (gold coin) 298 

Suvarnagiri 319 

Syastikasana 122 

Svatantra Tantra 212, 269 

Svayambhü 113 and n 

Syayambhuvamaütrka Tantra 249 

Svayarnyara 77, 85, 92 and n, 93 and 
n, 94 and n 

S vetümbara sect 112 

Swamy, B. G. L. 357 

Syma 200, 206, 210, 214, 267 

S yavüáva 93n 

Sylhet District 337 

Taittiriya Samhità 90 

Taiya, Tüjika (Arab people) 113n, 184 

Ta Keo inscription 29 


TarinI 200, 210-12, 219 
Tarini Tantra 212 
Tarkaratna, Ра&сёпапа 186 
Tarksya 46n 

Tarn 168n 

Tejala 136n 

ТеЈај 291, 298 

Telugu 97, 176 

Thailand 17 

Thanwala inscription 323 
Thaplyal, K. K. 342.43 
Thakur, Upendra 337-39 
Theravada Buddhism 18 
Thertigathà 97, 102n 

Thpvah Rmma1 150 
Thomas, L. A. 346 
Thomas, F, W. 346 
Thomson 323 

Thurston 175 and n, 176, 291 


Tippera 43 ; plate 289 
T'rthahkara 107 
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Tisira, Trisiras 111, 113n 

Tosali 319 

Trautmann, T. R. 7, 359 

Treloar, F. R. 351 

Tribeni 39 

tribhañga 1 

Tripathi; B. R. 353; L. K. 359; 
R. C. 358 

Trilocana 112 

Trimürti image 322 

Triput& 194, 213 

Tripur, Tripura 128n 

Tripura-bhairavi 213 , 

Tripurl 40, 136 and n, 306 

Tripuruga 322 

Trisastifalakapurusacaritra 115n 

Trisala 110 | 

Triśiras 111 

Trivedi, H. V. 356 ; R. D. 352; S. D. 
359 

Tryambaka 214, 259, 262 

Tulu, Tuluva 330 

Тилва, Tuhga-visaya 113n, 114 

Turk 182 

Turkestan 324 

Turkey 182 

Turuk (Turk) 182 

Tvarità (Bhuvanesvart) 214 

Ucchis8ta-Gapefa 232 

Udayadityavarman II 26, 30 

Udayagiri hills 170 

Udaypur 138 

Udicya 341 

Ugratürá 196, 210 

UjjayinI 111, 317 

Ujjeni 114 

Uluga (Ulüka) 111 

Uma 1, 307 ; Mahesvara 1-2; Maheś- 
vara-Karttikeya 2]. 

Upadhyay, B. 356; В. S. 92n; V 
73n | 
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Uparicara-Vasu 312 

Upasak, C. 8. 301 

Ufanas70 —— 

Usavadata 298 

Uttara 87 P 

Uttaradhyayanasutra 120 

Uttararamacarita 85 

Uttarapatha 313-14, 341-42 

Uttarapurana 114 

Uttarbil inscription 337 

Vadesvara 45 

Vigadhidevat8, Vagi$varl 246-48 

Vagalümukhl 242 

Vàgdevatü, Vagdevi 
250 

Vagisvaradhipativarman 152 

VagiSvarl 222, 246, 248 

Vaidya community 294 

Vaidyanatha 45, 137 

Vaikhanasa 70, 81, 84; smürtasutra 
75n 

Vaikuntha 46 and n, 241, 259 

Vaikuntha Caturmirti 46, 242 

Vaikunthaperumal inscription 333 

Vainyagupta 162 

Vairata 154n 

VaisalI 319-20 

Vaidya 7, 13, 20-21, 62, 99, 100n 

Vajrasana 49 

Vajrayogini 224 

Vàkátaka 72 and n 

Valabhl 72 

Vaļeśvara 45 

Valgudar inscription 289, 327 

Vallabharüja 49 

Vallabhürdha (ArdhanarT) 246 


222, 246-47, 


Valmiki 105-07, 114-15, 326- 


Vamakesvara Tantra 237 
Varnóafaila 111 

Varnksu river 341 
Varníasthala 112 
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Vanamala (king) 45 

Vanamild (princess) 108 

Vaüga—country 55, 
people 187 

Vanhgesvara 55 

Vani (goddess) 222, 247, 250 

Vap 27; Атина 156n ; Go 156n ; Jas 
156n; Mau 28-29; Varuna 149; 
Varmasiva 150 

Vaittha 46n, 194, 244, 251 

Varaha Grhayasutra 75n 

Varahi 112 І 

Уагатаї 114 

Varanasi 114, 305, 337 

Varavada 111 

Vardhamana 105, 309 

Varendra, Varendri 115n, 186 

Varga 22 

VarksI 64 

Varma, D. N. 355 ; V. P. 349 

Varman dynasty 322 

Varna 5, 7-10, 12 ; sañkara 8 

VarnefvarI 245-46 

Varnini 223, 225, 227, 245 

Varula 111 

Varuna 13, 108, 112 

Vasa 113n 

Vasantamaürti 141 

Vasantapüla 305 

Vasigtha 65n, 68, 75n, 81, 93 T n, 
98, 100 

Vasisthiputra Satakarni 71 

Vasubhüti 111 

Vasudeva (Visnu) 43, 252, 258, 336 ; 
Krsna 62n 

Vasudevahindi 112 

. Vasumati (goddess) 187, 229, 246, 
251 

Vat Basat inscription 26-30 

Vat Damnak 153 

Vateévara 45 ; sthana 45 
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ADDENDA ET CORRIGENDA 


Page 4, line 9. 
” 19, note 28. 
” 35, note 79. 
" 47, line 24, 


” 51, note 13, line 6. 


” 72, note 69. 
” 97, note 231. 
” 113, line 10. 
" 177, note 28. 


? 189, line 12. 


” 190, lines 27-28. 


" 197, line 22. 
” 197, line 30. 
"* 198, line 24. 
? 203, iine 6. 
” 204, line 19. 
? 232, line 22. 
? 234, line 5. 
” 266, line 12. 
” 270, line 1. 
” 274, line 6. 
? 275, line 26. 
” 288, line 23. 
” 304, line 9. 
» 309, line 19. 
" 309, line 20. 
? 309, line 33. 
? 310. 

"^ 310, line 23. 
” 310, line 40. 
" 311, line 35. 
? 312, line 8. 
” 312, line 25. 


Read— Mmahesvarah 
Read—A. Leclere 
Omit—in the press 
Read —Professor Н. Haertel 
Read—pp. 79-80 
Read —above, Vol. I, 
Read—‘accept or pay’ 
Read – Seupacandra 
Add—U$anas (vv. 26-27) mentions the 
Bhisak born of the Br&hmana and Ksatriyà 
and dealing with medicine, astronomy, 
astrology and calculations. 
Read—Acyuta 
Read—bibhratim 
Add—Pracand acandika 
Read—vilocanam 
Read- Devim 
Read —adorn 
Read —tanum 
Read—bhuganám 
Read— arful 
Read-— 2зауаіћ 
Read—nodbhi-n 
Read— Vagdevata 
Read— 4mbhojair = 
Read—D. C. 
Read—mountain 
Read—Ramacandra’s 
Read—2 for 3 
Read—3 for 4 
Read —310 for 810 
Read -— 4 for 5 
Read—5 for 6 
Read— reckonings 
Read—their 
Read— Visnoh 
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” 339, line 11. 


»” 339, line 21. 


” 363, left line 40. 
^ 363, right line 41, 
? 364, left line 23. 
” 366, left line 28. 


” 367, right line 22. 


” 367, right line 33. 


Add—For foreign trade in ancient India, cf. 
JBRS, Vol. LVII, 1971, pp. 21 ff. 
Add—Note the recent discovery of 3000 
Magha copper coins and the mention of 
punch-marked coins by Buddhaghosa in the 
fifth century A. D. 
Read —Aravalli range 
Read — Aurangzeb 
Read—Baàla-Gopüla 
Read—JBrahmavaivarta 
Read—Collyrium 
Read —Dahina-desa 
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LECTURE I 
ARYAN COLONISATION 
OF SOUTHERN INDIA AND CEYLON. 


I propose to open my first series of lectures as Carmichael 
Professor with the history of the pre-Maurya period, i.e., of 
the period extending from about 650 to 325 B. C. It is true 
that we do not know much about the political history of this 
period ; but political history cannot be the whole history of 
any country. Again, it is the administrative, social, religious 
and ethnological history which is of much greater importance 
and fartranscends political history in point of human interest 
and edification. And, for the construction of this history for 
the period we have selected, we have sufficient materials. We 
have works of the Sutra period relating both to Law and 
Grammar. We have thus the Dharmaéastras of Baudhayana, 
Gautama, Apastamba and so forth, and the Asfadhyayi of 
Panini and Katyayana's supplementary aphorisms or Varttikas 
on it. Further, it was prior to the rise of the Mauryas that the 
Buddha lived and preached. And there is a general consensus 
of opinion among scholars that allthe earlier works of the 
Buddhist Pali canon were put together in the period to which 
we are confining ourselves. * Let us, therefore. utilise these - 
materials and try to see how India was socially, religiously and 
even politically from 650 to 325 B.C. 


* [ This is not strictly correct. —D. C. S. ] 
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The principal characteristic of this period is the completion 
of the colonisation of Southern India and Ceylon by the 
Aryans, and this forms the subject of to-day’s lecture. It is 
. worthy of note that the southern half of India was called 
Daksinapatha which means 'Road to the South'. Already in 
a Vedic hymn,! although it is one of the latest, we meet with 
: an expression dak;ina padi, meaning ‘with southward foot’, 
and used with reference to a man who is expelled to the south. 
This cannot of course denote the Daksindpatha or Southern 
. India as we understand it, but rather the country lying be- . 
yond the region then inhabited by the Aryans. It was in the 
_Brahmana period, however, that they for the first time seem 
to have crossed the Vindhya range which separates the south- 
ern from the northern half of India. In the Aitareya Brah- 
тапа, e.g.,"a prince named Bhima is designated Vaidarbha, 
‘prince of Vidarbha’. This shows that the Aryans had come 
down below the Vindhyas and settled in Vidarbha or Western 
Berars immediately to the south of this mountain range. . The 
same Brahmana? represents the sage Vi$vamitra to have adopt- 
ed Sunahgepa as his son and named him Devarata, much to 
the annoyance of fifty of his sons .who in consequence were 
cursed by their father to ‘live on the borders’ of the province 
then occupied by the Aryans. The descendants of these sons 
of Vi$vamitra, the Brahmana further tells us, formed the 
greater bulk of the Dasyus and were variously known as 
Andhras, Pundras, Sabaras, Pulindas and Mitibas® Of these 
the Andbras, Pulindas and Sabaras at any rate are known from 
the Mahabharata and Ramayana and the Puranas to have been 
tribes of Southern India ; and though the exact provinces in- 


.1. Reveda, X. 61. 8. 

2. VIL 34. 9. ú | 

3. VII. 17-18; also S“@akhayana S"rauta Sutra, xx. 26. [The 5“ añkhayanqa 
Т. S. gives the last name as Mücipa or Müvipa—D. C. S.) ' 
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habited е them in the time of the Aitareya Brahmana cannot 
be’ definitely settled, it cannot for a moment be doubted that 
they lived to the south of the Vindhyass and that the Aryans 
had already come in contact with these Nonaryan peoples. 

Let us now see what we learn from ‘Panini, the founder of 
the most renowned School of Grammar and who lived about . 
500 B.C. ++ In his Sutras or grammatical aphorisms, he shows 
an extensive knowledge of the ancient geography of India. 
Most of the countries, places and rivers mentioned by him are, 
of course, to be found in the Punjab and Afghanistan. Belong- 
ing to India farther south, he mentions Kaccha (IV. 2. 133), 
Avanti (IV. 1. 176), Kosala (IV. 1. 171) and Kalinga (IV. 1. 
170. Buthe makes no mention of any province to the south 
of the Narmada except that of Аќтака (IV. 1. 173).««« One 
of the oldest works of Pali Buddhist literature, the Suttanipata* 
speaks of a Brahmana guru called Bavarin as ‘having left the 
Kosala country and settled near a village on‘ the Godhavari 
(Godavari) in the Assaka (Asmaka) territory in the Dakkhina- 
patha (Daksinapatha). The story tells us that. Bavarin sent 
his sixteen pupils to pay their homage to the Buddha and 
confer with him. The route by which they proceeded north- 
wards is also described." First, they. went to Patitthana of 
the Molaka® country, then to  Mahissati, to  Ujjeni, 


x [The Pundras, later found in North Bengal, do not appear to have 

]ived near the Andhras.— D. C. S.] 

** (Panini is now often assigned to the 5th century B. C. —D. C. S] 

*** |t js not improbable that these Afmakas lived in the north-western 
pait of the Indian sub-continent. Cf. the Assacenians located by the Greeks 
in the Swat valley.— D. C. S.] 

4. Vs. 976-77.. [The Suttanipata 18 probably not earlier than the 3ıd 
century B. C.—D. с. S.] ! | 

5. Ibid., Vs. 1011-13. 

6. In the text of the Suttanipata edited by v. Fausboell, the reading 
Alaka is adopted (Vs. 977 and 1011), and the variant Mulaka is noticed in 
the foot-notes. There can, however, be no doubt that Mulaka is the 
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Gonaddha,’ Vedisa and Vanasahvaya ; to Kosambi, Saketa and 
Savatthi (capital of the Kosala country) ; to Setavya, Kapila- 
vatthu and Kusinara ; to Pava, Vesali (capital of Magadha), 
and finally to the Pásanaka Cetiya where the Buddha then was. 


. The description of this route is very important in more ways 


than one. In the first place, it will be seen that Bavarin’s settle- 
ment was much to the south of Patitthana, i.e. Paithan in the 
Nizam's territory, жж because Patitthdna was the principal town 
of the Mulaka province, to the South of which was the Aómaka 


'country where Bavarin then was. Secondly, it is worthy of 


note that Bavarin's disciples went to North India straight 
through the Vindhyas. This disproves the theory of some 
scholars who hold that the Aryans were afraid of crossing the 
Vindhyas and went southwards to the Deccan by an easterly 


correct reading. We know of no country of the name Ajaka. Mulaka, on 


the other hand, is well known. Thus in the celebrated Nasik cave inscription 
of Vasisthiputra Pulumüvi, the Mulaka country has been associated with 
Asaka (Aémaka), exactly as it has been done in the Suttanipata (Ep. Ind., 
Vol. VIII, p. 60). The same country seems to have been mentioned as 
Maulika by Var&hamibira in his Bj hatsamhita (X1V. 8). 

7. Considering that the Godavari has been called Godhüvar] in the 
Suttanipata, Gonaddha can very well be taken to stand for Gonadda- 
Gonarda, the place from which Pataiijali, author of the Mahabhasya, hailed. 
R. G. Bhandarkar has shown on the authority of the Mahabhagya that 
Süketa was situated on the road ‘from Gonarda to P&taliputra (Ind. Ant., 
Vol. П, p. 70). This is exactly in accordance with what the Sustanipata 
says, for Siketa, according to the route taken by Bāvarin’s pupils, was on 
the way from Gonaddha to the Magadha country. The native place of 
Patafijali was, therefore in Cental India somewhere between Ujjain and 
Besnagar near Bhilsa. [For Gonarda, see Sircar, Stud. Geog. Anc. Med. 
Ind., 2nd ed., рр. 264 ff. ‘Віза’ has now been changed to ‘Vidisha’. 
Read Setavya and Kusinüra,.—D. C. S.J | 

* [Межа (Vaisāli ) was the capital of Magadha for sometime during 
Sišunšga's reign. In the age of the Buddha, Magadha had its capital'at 
Rajagrha.—D. C .S.] à 

x* [ Now in the Aurangabad District of Maharashtra.—D. C. S.] 
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detour round the mountain range.? After leaving Patitthana or- 
Paithan, we find the party reaching Mahissati, ie. Mahismati, 
which has been correctly identified with Mandhata on the 
Narmada on the borders of the Indore State." Evidently, Bava- 
rin’s pupils must have passed to Mahismati, i.e., to the other 
side of the Vindhyas through the Vidarbha country. 

Let us now furn to Panini and the School of Grammar 
that he founded. We have seen that Agmaka is the only 
country in the Deccan which he mentions. The case, however, 
is different with Katyayana who wrote aphorisms called Vart- 
tika to explain and supplement Panini and who has been assign- 
ed to the middle of the 4th century B.C. Now, to a Paninian 
Sūtra : Janapada-sabdat ksatriyad —an (IV. І. 168), Katyayana 
` adds the Vartika: Pándor = dyan, from which we obtain the 
form Pandya, If this Varttika had not been made, we should | 
have had the form not Pandya but Pandava. Again we' have a 
Sutra of Pānini : Kambojal= luk (IV. 1. 175) which lays down 
that the word Kamboja denotes not only the Kamboja country 
or the Kamboja tribe, but also the Kamboja king. But then 
there are other words which are exactly like Kamboja in this res- 
pect, but which Panini has not mentioned. Katyàyanai is, there- - 
fore, compelled to supplement the above Sutra with the Vart- 
itka : Kamboj-adibhyo lug-vacanam Cod-ady-artham. This means 


8. See, eg. Early History of the Dekkan (2nd ed.), p. 9. 
9. JRAS, 1910, pp. 445-46. [According to some, it is modern Maheshwar 
in the East Nimar Dist., Madhya Pradesh.—D. C. 5.] , 

10. Làm not yet in a position to determine finally whether this isa Varttika 
of Kityayana or a supplement of Patafijali. К. G. Bhandarkar in his Early 
History of the Dekkan (pp. 7-8, note 3) adopts the former view, whereas the 
text of Pataríjali's Mahabhasya, as edited by Kielhorn in the Bombay Sanskrit 
Series, inclines one to the latter view. Even if this last proves ultimately to 
be the correct view, this in no way vitiates my main conclusion, because, as 
the Pandyas are referred to both by Megasthenes in his Indika and by Atoka 
in his Rock Edicts, their immigration to and settlement in South India were 
complete long before the rise of the Maurya power. . 
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that like Kamboja the words Coda, Kadera and Kerala denote 
each not only the country aud the tribe, but also the king. It 


' will thus be seen that Coda and Kerala, which are obviously 


countries situated in Southern India, were known to Katyayana 
but not to Panini. Of course, no sane seholar who has studied 
the Astadhyayt will be so bold as to assert that Panini was а 
careless or ignorant grammarian. But we have not one word, 


- but at least three words, viz., Pandya, Coda and Kerala, the for- 


mation of which has not been explained by Panini, and any 
accurate and thorough-going grammarian would have done it if 


they had been known to him. The only legitimate couclusiori { 


that can, therefore, be drawn is that the names of these 
southern countries were nof known to Panini, or in other 
words, were not known fo the Aryans in the seventh 


.century B. C., but were known to them shortly before the 
middle of the fourth century B. C. when Katyayana lived. 
As regards Ceylon ог Tamraparni as it was called. in | 


ancient days, it was certainly known to the Aryans long before 
the rise of the Maurya power. It has been mentioned not 
only by Asoka as Tambapani in his Rock Edict XIII, but also 
as Taprobane by Megasthenes'! who, as most of you аге 
aware, was the ambassador sent by Seleucus Nicator of Syria 


to the court of Candragupta, founder of the Maurya dynasty , 


and grandfather of Asoka. Contemporaneously with Megas- 
thenes lived Kautilya, who in his Arthasdstra* speaks of 


pearls being found among other places in the Tamraparui 


11. Ind. Ant., Vol. VI, P. 129. | | 

12. Ed. Shama Sastry; p. 75. For the п.ег Tamraparni, see fuither in the 
sequel. See also Абока Rock Edict П. Kautilya’s Pandya-kavataka 
seems to be the sanie as Pandya-vàtaka or Püpdya-vátabliava of the Brhat- 
samhita (80. 2 and 6). Mahendra here seems to be the most southerly spur 
of the Travancore Hills (JRAS, 1894, р. 262). (The Ramayana, 1V. 41, men- 
tions the Tamraparn! river, then the yuktam Kavdtam Pandyandm and then 
Mt. Mahedra. See Sircar, Cosm. Geog. Е, Ind. Lit. р. 62. Aéoku's RE п 
and XIII mention tho same Tamraparnl.—D. €. 8.] 


x 
x 








-— 
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| river, in Pándya-kavataxa, and near the Mahendra mountain— 
all situated on the extremity of the Southern Peninsula. 
Now, the name of one of these southern kingdom$ was 
Coda, which was called Cora in Tamil and Cola in Telugu. = 
The people also were called by the same name. I cannot resist 
x the temptation of saying that it is from this Cola people that 
the Sanskrit word cora meaning ‘a thief’ has been derived. An 
| exactly analogous instance we bave in the word Dasyu or Dasa, 
which originally denoted the Dahae people of the Caspian 
| Steppes," but which even in the Vedic period acquired a dero- 
| gatory sense and soon after signified ‘a robber’. If Dasyu thus 
| originally was the name of a Nonaryan tribe and used in the 
| . Sense of ‘а robber’, it is perfectly intelligible that the name of 
another Nonaryan people, viz., the Coras, was similarly em- 
| ployed to express a similar meaning. And this seems to have 
| been the case, because the Vedic terms for a thief are taskara, | 
| tdyu, stena and paripanthin, but never cora, this word being for 
| the first time found in the Taittiriya Aranyaka which is a late 
| work. This conclusion is strengthened by the fact that, in Latin 
| and Greek also, there is ho word, signifying ‘a thief, which 
| corresponds to cora in sound. 
| The case, however; was different in T€ to the name of 
| the other people, viz., Pandya. Katyayana, we have seen, 
derives it from Pandu. This shows that the Pandyas were an 
Aryan tribe, and not an alien tribe like the. Colas or Coras. 
В Now, a Greek writer called Pliny tells us a tradition about 
| these Pandyas, on the authority of Magasthenes, that they 
| \ wer descended from Pandaea, the only daughter of the Indian 
| Hercules, i.e. of Krgna. She went away from the country of 
x Mhe Saurarenas whose principal: towns were Methora or 


« [ T his does not seer to be acc urate D. C. S. ] 
3. cd Vedische Mythologie, Vol. f, p. 95; E. Kuhn's Zeitschrift, 


rH ее, caura« сога іп P&nini, V. 2.113; alto снг in 11.1.25. 


— 
* 
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Mathura and Cleisobora or Krsnapura, and was assigned by 
her father just ‘that portion of India which lies southward and 
extends to the sea’. It is.thus clear that the Pandyas were 
connected with the north and were an Aryan race. The. 
account given by Megasthenes, however, like many fraditions 
of this nature, is to be regarded as a combination of both 
truth and fiction. In the first place no authority from any 
epic or Purana is forthcoming to show that Krsna had a 
daughter and of the name of Pandya. Secondly, though 
Mathura is connected with the infancy of Krsna, he lived as 
a ruler, not at Mathura but at Dvüraka from where alone he 
could send his daughter. These are, therefore, the elements of. 
fiction that got mixed up with the immigration of the Pandyas, 
What appears to be the truth is that there was a tribe called 
Panda round about Mathura, and that when a section of them 
„went southwards and were settled there, they were called 
Pandya. This is clear, I think, from Katyayana's Varttika : 
Pandor = dyan, which means that the. suffix ya was to be attached 
not to Pandu, the name of the father of the Pandavas, but to 
Pandu, which was the name of a Ksatriya tribe as well as of a 
country. Evidently Pandya denofes the descendants of the 
Pandu tribe, and must have been so called when they migrated 
southwards and established themselves there.!? Nay, we have 
got evidence to show that there was a tribe called Pandu. 
Ptolemy, who wrote the geography of India about 158 A. D., 
speaks not only of the kingdom of Pandion or Pandya, but 
also of the country of the Pandoouoi in the Punjab." These 
Pandoouoi can be no other than the Pandu people. Again, 


15. Ind. Ant., Vol. VI, pp- 249-50, 344. 


16. We also meet with similar taddhita forms in later history. Thus we 
have instances of early tribes being called Calukya, Kadamba and so fortk 
whose descendants later on came to be called Calukya, Kadamba and so o- 
[This is not strictly accurate.—D. C. S.] 

17. Ind. Ant., Vol. XIII, pp. 331, 349. 
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Varáhamihira, the celebrated astronomer, who flourished 
about the middle of the 6th century A:D., makes mention of a 
tribe called Pandu and places them in Madhyade£a.!? There 
can, therefore be no doubt about the existence of a people 
called Pandu. And as according to Varahamihira they were 
somewhere in Madhyadeéa, it is quite possible that, in the 
time of Megasthenes, they were settled round about Mathura. 
Megasthenes’ statement that the Pandyas of the south were 
connected with the Jamuna and Mathura seems to be founded 
on fact, because the Greek writers, Pliny and Ptolemy, tell us 
that the capital of the Pandyas in the south was Modoura,!® 
i. e., Madura, the principal town of the district of the same 
name in the Madras Presidency. The fact that the Pandyas of 
the south called their capital Madhura clearly shows that they 
' came from the north from some country whose capital was 
"Mathura and thus gives remarkable confirmation ‘to what 
Magasthenes has told us. This is quite in accordance with the 
practice of the colonists naming the younger towns or provinc- 
es after the older. * 

We thus see that an Aryan tribe called Pandu went south- 
wards, and occupied the southernmost ‘part of the peninsula, 
where they were known as Pandya and tbeir capital as Madhura 
or Mathura. But the story of the migrations of this enterpris- 
ing Aryan tribe does not end here. We have to note that 
there is a third Matura in Ceylon, and also a fourth Madura 


_ 


18. Brhatsamhita, XIV. 3. 

x[ Like På ndava, the word Pandu may also mean ‘the scion of Pandu’. 
It is to be noted that early Greek writers place king Porus (ie. Puru or 
Paurava) in the region where Ptolemy locates the Pándu people aud, in the 
Mahabharata, Pandu is a descendant of Puru. Moreover, there is an early 
Jain tradition regarding the foundation of Pàndu-MathurA by the five 
Pandava brothers (Mehta and Chandra, Prakrit Proper Names, Vol. 1,p. 
424). The present name of “Madras Presidency” is an .—D. C. S]. 

19. Ind. Ant., Vol. XIII, p. 268. . _ 
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in the Eastern Archipelago.? The natural conclusion is that - 
the Pandyas did not rest satisfied with occupying the extreme 
southern part of the Peninsula, but went farther southward 
and colonised Ceylon also. · For, as just stated, the Pandyas 
no doubt appear to have come from Mathura,. the capital of 
the Saurasena country as told by Megasthenes, because this 
alone can explain why they gave the name Mathura to the 
capital of their new kingdom situated at the south end of - 
India, And the fact that we have another Mathura in Ceylon 
shows that the Pandyas alone could go there and have a third 
capital of this name. Besides, as the Pandyas occupied the 
southern extrenfity of India, it was they who could naturally be 
expected to go and settle themselves in Ceylon. But they seem 
tohave gone there, not from the Madura but from the Tinne- 
` velly District.* I have told you that the ancient name of Ceylon 
Was Tamraparni ; but we have to remember that Tamraparni 
was the name of a river also. This doubtless is the present 
river Tàmraparni in the Tinnevelly District. Scholars have no 
doubt facitly admitted that there was a connection somehow 
between this river and Ceylon; but this connection can be 
rendered intelligible only on the supposition that the Tinne- 
velly District was called Tamraparni after the river, just as 
Sindhu or Sind was named after the river Sindhu or.Indus. In 


20. Caldwell, Comp. Grammar of the Dravidian Languages, Intro., p. 16. 
*[ Now called Madurai and Tirunelveli.—D. C. 8.] 

21, Mahabharata, ПІ. 88. 15. That the Pandyas held the Madura District 
is quite certain, because it was the térritory immediately round about 
Madhura, their capital. That they held also the Tinnevelly District is clear | 
from what Ptolemy and the author of the Periplus tell us about the Pándya 
kingdom (Ind. Ant,, Vol. XIII, p, 331). Northwards their rule seems to have 
extended as far as the highlands in the neighbourhood of the Coimbatore gap. 
Its western boundary was formed by the southern range of the Ghats. That 
the Aryans had occupied the Tinnevelly District at this time is evident from 
tho fact that we have here not only the sacred river Tamraparn!, but also the 
sacred place Agastya-tirtha—bdoth mentioned in the Mahabharata, 
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that case, it is intelligible that when the Pandyas went to 
Ceylon, they named it Tamraparni after the country they had 
left. Again, coming as they did from the Tinnevelly: District, 
they would naturally land in the north-western part of the 
Island. And it is quite in keeping with this supposition that we 
find the ancient civilised and-populous district of Ceylon, the 
so- called Kalah, located not in the south, east or north-east, 
but in the north-west part of the Island.” i 

Let us now see how the Aryan colonisation of Southern 
India must have been accomplished. We know that when the 
Aryans migrated in ancient times from Afghanistan and the 
Punjab to the different parts of Northern India, they did so 
under the leadership of Ksatriya tribes, and hence their 
new settlements were called after the names of those tribes. 
A curious legend in this conneotion is worth quoting from the 
Šatapatha Brahmaga from which ‘it would appear that, when 
the Aryans pushed forward to the east of the Sarasvati, they 
were led by Mathava the Videgha, and his priest.?? They 
went at first as far east as the Sadanira which formed the 
boundary between Kosala and Videha and which therefore 
corresponds to the Little Gandak of the present дау. For 
some time they did not venture to cross this river. They did, 
however, cross it, and, at the time when the S'atapatha Brah- 
mana was composed, were settled to the east of it in a pro- 
vince called Videha no doubt after the name of the tribe to 
which the king Mathava belonged. Nay, we have Panini's 
authority to that effect; thus, according to him, Pajicdlanam 
nivdso janapadah Pañcalah, i.e., the word Paftcalah ‘denotes the 
country or kingdom which the Ksatriya tribe called Paticala 
occupied. , What happened in North India must have happened 
in South India also. I have already referred to the tribe 

22. Journ. Ceylon Br. К. A. Soc., Vol. VII, рр. 37 ff. 


23. SBE, Vol. XII, pp. xli ff., 104 ff: , 
- 24. JRAS, 1907, p. 644. 
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called Pandu who were settled in the southernmost part of 
India and after whom it was called Pandya. This was cert- 
ainly a Ksatriya tribe, Again, we have a passage in Kautilya's 
Arthasdstra, viz., Dündakyo пата Bhojah Ката! Brahmana- 
kanyam = abhimanyamanas = sa-bandhu-rastro vinandsa (a Bhoja 
known as Dandakya or king of Dandaka, making a lascivious 
attempt on a Brahmana girl, perished along with his relations 


and kingdom). Bhoja was, of course, the name of a Ksatriya — 


tribe, as we know from the Mahabharata and Harlvamía.** And 
a prince of this tribe is here said to have been a ruler of Dandaka, 


which is another name for Maharastra’.”” As all the incidents _ 


which Kautilya mentions along with that of Dandakya Bhoja 
took place long before his time and as he himself was, we know, 


the prime minister of Candragupta, founder of the Maurya ` 


dynasty, and consequently lived at the close of the fourth 


century B.C., it appears that the Bhojas must have taken 


possession of Maharastra, at least in the fifth century B.C., 
if not-earlier. I have already told you that the Buddhist work 
Suttanipáta speaks of Patitthana or Paithan in the Nizam’s 
Dominions.» But there was an-older Patitthana or Pratisthana 
on the confluence of the Ganges and the Jamuna, which was 
the capital of Aila Purüravas. Тһе practice of naming the 
younger town after the older one is universal, and is well 
known even in the colonies of European nations. I have 
already quoted an instance from India, viz., that of Mathura. 
And Pratisthana is but another instance. It thus seems that, on 
the bank of the Godavari, we had a colony from the country, 
of which the older Pratisthána was the capital, and it is pro- 


- 25. Kautiltya Arthaséstra (Bibliotheca Sanskrita, No. 37), p.11. 


26. Mahabharata, I. 85. 34; П. 14. 6 ; Vi. 9. 40; Harivamsa, 1895, 
8816, 12838. 


27. К. С. Bhandarkar, Early History of the Dekkan, p. 4. 
* [Now in Maharashtra. — D. C. S. ] 


28. Wilson, Visnu Purana, MI. 237; Vikramorvafiya ( BSPS ed. ), p.41. 
It is believed to be the present Jhusi opposite the Allahabad fort. 
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bable that we have here a colony of the Aila tribe.*? Even as late 
as the third century A. D., we find North Indian Aryan tribes 
or families going southwards and settling themselves somewhere 
in Southern India. A Buddhist st;pa has been discovered at 
Jagayyapeta in the Kistna District, Madras.» We have got here 
at least three inscriptions of tbis period, which refer themselves 
to the reign of king Mathariputra Sri Virapurusadatta of the 
Iksvaku family.?? - This indicates that the Kistna and adjoining 
Districts were held in the third century А. D. by the Iksvakus?! 
who certainiy must have come from the north. We know that 
Rama, the hero of the Ramayana, belonged to the Iksvaku race. 
So did the Buddha, the founder of Buddhism. The Iksvakus 
are also mentioned in the Puranas as a historical royal dynasty 
ruling in North India. The Iksvakus of the Kistna District 
must, therefore, have come from the north. ` 

It is true that the Aryan civilisation was thus to a certain 


29, Inthe Mahabharata are mentioned both the Aila-vamša (І. 94. 65 ) 
and the Aila-yamšyas (II. 14. 4 ). The Ailas are mentioned also in the 
Puranas. 

+ { Now Krishna District, Andhra Pradesh.— D. C. S. ] 

30. Lijders, List of Brahmi Inscriptions, etc., Nos. 1202-04. | We have 
now many more inscriptions of several kings of this family.—D. C. S.] 

31. Itis not at all unlikely that Mathariputra Sri-Virapurusadatta was a^ 
prince of Daksina-Kosala which, in the the third century A. D., may have 
extended as far as the east coast. We know that Uttara-Kosala, with . 
its capital at Saketa or Ayodhyà, was ruled over by the Iksvakus, and it 
seems that when the Iksvákus spread themselyes southwards, their new 
province also was called Kosala, daksina being applied to it to distin- 
guish it from their original territory which therefore became Uttara-Kosala. 
[ Daksina-] Kosala was certainly well-known in the fourth century A. D., 
asit Is mentioned in the Allahabad pillar inscription of Samudragupta 
and included in Daksipüpatha. [South Kosala was known to the 
Ramiyana tradition (cf. Sircar, Stud. Geog. Anc. Med. Ind, 2nd ed., 
р. 270 ). Cf. also the name of ‘Kausalya’, wife of a Kosala king of the 
. Iksvaku race. She does not appear to have been born in the Iksvaku clan. 

—D.C. S. ] 
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extent spread over Southern India through conquest. But this 
cannot be the whole cause. Causes of a pacific and more im- 
portant nature must also have operated. We are so much 
accustomed to hear about the enterprising and proselytising 
spirit of the Buddhist and Jain monks that we are apt to think 
that Brahmanism had never shown any missionary zeal. Is 
this, however, a fact? Did not the Brahmanas or at any rate 
any of the.hymn-composing families put forth any mission- 
ary .effort and help in the dissemination of Aryan culture ? 
I cannot help thinking that the ancient Rsis were not mere 
passive inert thinkers, but were active though not aggressive 
propagators of their faith. Tradition, narrated in the Maha- 
bharata and Ramayága, says that it was the Brahmana sage 
Agastya who first crossed the Vindhya range and led the way 
to the Aryan immigration.?* When Rama began his south- 
ward march and was at Paficavati, Agastya was already to the 
south of the Vindhyas and was staying in a hermitage about 
two yojanas from it. This is not all. We find him evermore 
penetrating farther and farther into the hitherto unknowa south, 
and civilising the Dravidians. Nay, this is admitted by the 
Tamil people themselves. They make Agastya the founder of 
their language and literature and call him by way of! 
, eminence the Tamirmuni or Tamilian sage. They still point 
to a mountain in the Tinnevelly District, which is commonly 
called by the English Agastier, i e. Agastya's hill, ‘Agastya 
— being supposed to have finally retired thither from the world 
after civilising the Dravidians’. ? J am not unaware that these 
are legends. It is, however, a mistake to suppose that legends 
teach us nothing historical. It may very well be doubted 
whether Agastya, as he figures in these legends, is a_ historical 
personality. But a man is certainly lacking the historical sense 


32. Mahabharata, UI. 104 ; Ramayana, III. 11. 85. 
33, Caldwell, op. cit., Intro., pp. 101, 119. 
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if he cannot read in these legends the historical truth that 
Rsis took a most prominent but unobtrusive part in the 
Aryan colonisation and the diffusion of Aryan culture. The 
old Rsis of India, I think, were as enthusiastic and enterprising 
in this respect as the Buddhist and Jain missionaries, and were - 
often migrating with their host of pupils to distant .countries. . 
I shall take only one instance. I hope you remember the 
Brahmana guru Bavarin, whom I mentioned earlier. His 
story appears in the Suttanipata. He is described therein -as 
perfect in the three Vedas. Не Һай. sixteen disciples all 
Brahmanas, and each one of them again had his host of pupils. 
They all bore matted hair and sacred skins, and are styled 
Rsis. With these pupils of his and the pupils pupils, 
Bavarin was settled on the bank of the Godavari in the Asma- 
ka territory, where he performed a sacrifice. "He was thus 
settled on the confines of Daksinapatha, as it was then known, 
if not beyond. And yet we are told that originally he was at 
Sravasti, capital of the Kosala country. He and his pupils 
had thus traversed at least 600 miles before they came aud 
were settled on the Godavari. It will thus be seen that the 
Rsis were in the habit of moving in large numbers and to 
long distances, and making their settlements where they per- . 
formed sacrifices. This is exactly in keeping with what we gather 
from the Ramayana. To the south of the Vindhya, we learn, 
there were many Brahmana anchorites who lived in hermitages 
at different places and performed their sacrifices before Rama 
penetrated Dandakaranya and commenced his career of con- 
quest. There was an aboriginal tribe called Raksasa ` 
who disturbed the sacrifiees and devoured the  hermits 
and thus placed themselves in hostile opposition to the 
Brahmanical institutions. ` On the other hand, under 
the designation of Vanara, we have another class of 
aborigines who allied themselves with the Brah- 
manas and embraced their form of religious worship. 
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Even among the Raksasas, we have an exception in Vibhisana, 
brother of Ravana, who is said to be na tu Raksasa-cestitah.** 
‘not behaving himself like a Raksasa’. This was the state 
of things in Southern India when Rama came there. It 
` clearly shows that the Rsis were always to the forefront in 
. the work of colonising Southern India and introducing Aryan 
‘civilisation there. Amongst them, Agastya was the only Rsi 
who fought the Raksasas and killed them. The other Rsis, 
like true missionaries, never resorted to the practice of retalia- 
tion, though they believed, rightly or wrongly, that they had 
the power of ridding themselves of their enemy. One of 
them distinctly says to Rama: 

-Kdmam tapaf-prabhavena sakta hantum nisacaran | 

cir-arjita na с = ecchamas = tapah khandayitum vayam || 

“It is true that by the power of our austerities we could 


at will slay these goblins ; bu$ we are unwilling to nullify [the 
merit of] our austerities.”’** А 


Andit was simply because, through genuine missionary 
spirit, the Rsis refused to practise retaliation that Rama, 
likea true  Ksatriya, intervened and waged war with the 
Raksasas. This noble spirit of the ancient Rsis, mani- 
fested in their mixing with the aborigines and civilising 
‘them, is not seen from the Катӣуапа only. It may 
also be-seen from the story of the fifty of Vi$vamitra's sons, 
mentioned in the Aitareya Brahmana and referred to at the 
beginning of this lecture. They strongly disapproved of his 
adoption of SunahSepa, and were for that reason cursed by 
Vigvamitra to live on ће borders of the Aryan settlements. 
‚Апа their progeny, we are told, were the Ándhras, Pundras, 
Sabaras and so forth. If we read the legend aright, it clearly 
indicates that even the scions of such-an illustrious hymn- 
composing family as that of Visvamitra migrated southward 
boldly, and what is more, married and mixed freely with the 


34.° Ramayana, ПІ. 17. 22. .35. Ibid., III. 10. 13-14. 
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aborigines, with the object of diffusing Aryan culture 
amongst them. 

But by what routes did the Aryans penetrate South India ? 
This question we have now to consider. The main route, I 
think, is the reverse of the one by which Bavarin's pupils went 
to Magadha from Атака. This was described by me 
earlier. The Aryan route thus seems to have lain through the 
Avanti country, the southernmost town of which was Mahis- 
sat or Mandhata on the Narmada, from where the Aryans 
crossed the Vindhyas and penetrated Southern India. They 
began by colonising Vidarbha from which they proceeded 
southwards first to the Mulaka territory with its principal 
town Patitthana or Paithan and from there to the Aémaka 
country. By what route farther southward they immigrated 
is not clear ; but the find-spots of Asoka's inscriptions perhaps 
afford a clue. One copy of his Minor Rock Edicts has been 
found at Maski in the Lingsugur Taluk of the Raichur ' District, 
. Nizam's Dominions,? and three more father southward; in 
the Chitaldrug District of the Mysore State. ?? А few Jain cave 
inscriptions have come to light also in the Madura District®® and 
appear to belong to the second century B.C. and possibly earlier. 
As A$oka's edicts and these cave inscriptions аге in Pali,» these 
certainly were the districts colonised by the Aryans. The 
Aryans thus seem to have gone south from the Ašmaka 
territory through the : modern Raichur and  Chitaldrug 
Districts, from where they must have gone to the Madura 


36. Hyderabad Archaeological Series, No. 1. p. 1. [ Itis now in the 
"Mysore or Karnataka State. The monograph was rewritten by Sircar and 
published by the Government of Andhra Pradesh, Hyderabad, in 1958. 
For Mahismati, cf. above, р. 5, note 9.—D. C. S. ] | 

37. Ep. Carn., Vol. XI. Intro., p. 2. 

38. Annual Report on Epigraphy for the year ending 31st March, 19J2, 
p.57. [ The inscriptions may not be so early.—D.C.S. ] 

x: [ It is better to call it Prakrit. —D. C. S. ] 
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District which was originally in the^ Pandya kingdom. This 
seems to agree with the tradition of their immigration preserved 
among (һе Tamil Brahmanas. These Brahmanas have a section 
called Brhaccarana which means the Great Immigration, and 
must refer to a large southward movement.?? They are 
` subdivided into Mazhnadu and Molagu. The Mazhnadu 
sub-section is further divided into Kandra-manikkam, Mangudi 
and-Sathia-mangalam, etc., all villages along the Western Ghats 
—showing that, in their southward movement, they clung to 
«he highlands and peopled the skirts of the present province of 
Mysore» and the Coimbatore and Madura Districts—a conclu- 
sion which agrees with that just drawn from the find-spots of 
Agokan edicts and the cave inscriptions in Southern 
India. 

Another route by which the Aryans seem to have gone to 
South India was by the sea. They appear to have sailed from 
the Indus to Kaccha, and from there by the sea-coast to 
Surastra or Kathiawar, from Kathiawar to, Bharukaccha ог 
modern Broach, and from Bharukaccha to Supparaka or Sopara 
in the Thana District of the Bombay Presidency.** Baudhayana, 
-the author of a Dharmaéàstra,«4e quotes a verse from the 
Bhallavin Schooi of Law, which tells us that the inhabitants of 
Sindhu, Sauvira and Surastra, like those of the Deccan, were 
of mixed origin. This shows that the Aryans had. begun 
colonising those parts. Towards the end of the period ‘we 
have selected, they seem to have advanced as far south as 
‘Sopara. But as already stated, they must have gone by the 
sea-route, because it is quite clear that no mention is trace- 





39. Ind. Ant., 1912, pp. 231-32. 
+ |I. e. the original Mysore State which now form the southern part of 


«Һе present state of Mysore or Karnataka.—D. C, 5. ] 
ж [ Now Maharastra State.— D. C. 5. ] 
ua [ Better—-Dharmasiira.—D. C. S. J 
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able of any inland countries or towns between the sea-coasts 
and the Deccan.?? 

Now, wherever in India and Ceylon the Aryans penetra- 
ted, they introduced not only their civilisation, i. e. their 
religion, culture and social organisation, but also imposed 
their language on the aborigines. It is scarcely necessary for 
me to expatiate on the former point, for it is an indisputable 
fact that the Hindu civilisation that we see everywhere in 
India or Ceylon is essentially Aryan. You know about it as 
much and as well as I do. This point, therefore, calls for 
по remarks. In regard to the Aryan language, however, I 
cannot do better than quote the following opinion of , George 
Grierson, an eminent linguist. “When an Aryan tongue”, 
says he, “comes into contact with an uncivilized aboriginal one, 
it is invariably the latter which goes to the wall. The Aryans 
does not ailempt to speak it, and the necessities of intercourse 
compelled the aborigines to use a broken ‘pigeon’ form of the 
language of a superior civilisation, As generations pass, this 
mixed jargon more and more approximates to its model, and in 
process of time, the old aboriginal language is forgotten and 
dies a natural death.”4! I completely endorse this view of 
George Grierson except in one respect. This exception, you 
will at once see, is the Dravidian languages which are at pre- 
sent spoken in Southern India. It is, indeed, strange how the 
Aryan language failed to supplant the Dravidian speech in 
this part of India, though it most successfully did in Northern 
India where I have no doubt the Dravidian tongue prevailed 





40. It will be stated further on in the text that no less than three Buddhist 
stupas have been found in the Kistna District with quite a number of Pali 
inscriptions showing that the Aryans had colonised that part. The ques- 
tion arises from where did the Aryans go there. They must have gone 
either from Kalinga or ASmaka, most probably from the latter. See note 59 
below. [For ‘Kistna’, better read ‘Krishna’, and for ‘Pali’, better ‘Prakrit’. 
—D. С. 5. ] 

41. Imperial Gazetteer of India, Vol. I, pp. 351-52. 
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before the advent of the Aryans. This will be seen from the 
fact that ‘Brahui, the language of the mountaineers in the 
Khanship of Kelat in Beluchistan, contains not only some 
Dravidian words, but a considerable infusion of distinctively 
Dravidian forms and idioms'.*? The discovery of this Dravid- 
jan element in a language spoken beyond the Indus tends to 
show that the Dravidians like the Aryans, the Scythians and 
во forth, must hhve entered India by the North-Western route. 
It is also a well-known fact, accepted by all scholars, that there 
are many Sanskrit words which are really Dravidian, and 
Kittel, in his Kannada-English Dictionary, gives a long list of 
them. ‘But in compiling this list he seems to have drawn exclu- 
sively: upon Classical Sanskrit which was never a bhasā or 
spoken language. At least one Dravidian word, however, is 
known from the Vedic literature, which is admitted to be com. 
posed in the language actually spoken by the people. The word 
I mean is majaci which occurs in the Chandogya Upanisad 
(1.10.1) in the passage Majaci-hatesu Kurusu dfikya saha јауауа 
Usastir = ha .Cakrayana ibhya-grame pradránaka uvasa. Here 
. evidently the devastation of the crops in the Kuru country by 
majaci is spoken of. Allthe commentotars except one have 
wrongly taken таас: to mean ‘hailstones’ ; but one commen- 
| tator, who is an exception, rightly gives rakta-varnah kşudra- 
paksi-vifesah as an alternative equivalent This shows that 
these ‘red-coloured winged creatures’ can be no other than 
locusts, and that it is they which laid waste the fields of the 
Kuru country as they do to the present day in every part of 
India. It is interesting to note that this explanation of the 
commentator is confirmed by the fact that majaci is a Sans- 
kritised form of the well-known Canarese word midice which is 
explained by Kittel’s Dictionary as ‘a grasshopper, a locust’ 


42. Caldwell, Comp. Gram, of the Dravidian Lang uages, Intro., pp. 43-44. 
43. JRAS, 1911, p. 510. 
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and which is used in this sense to this day in the Dharwar 
District of the Bombay Presidency. Scholars are unanimous 
on the point that the Chandogya Upanisad is one of the ear- 
liest of the Upanisads. Nobody doubts that this Upanisad 
was put together in the North of India, especially in the 
Punjab, and that the Sanskrit language in which it is composed 
represents the current speech of the day. And yet we find in 
ita term which is a genuinely Dravidian word. I have no 
doubt that more such will be forthcoming from the Vedic 
literature if scholars of the Dravidian languages undertake this 
task. And this will confirm the conclusion that the Dravidian 
tongue was prevalent in North India before the Aryans came 
and occupied it. The same conclusion is forced upon us by 
an examination of the vernaculars of North India. Take 
Bengali, for instance ; the words Khoka and Khuki which mean 
‘boy’ and ‘girl’ in Bengali are nothing but the Oraon Koka and 
Koki. The Bengali telo, *head?,» is the Telugu ta-/; and Tamil 
ta-lai. Nola, 'tongue', is Tamil nalu. The plural suffix gul is used 
in Tamil to denote ‘many’. Guli and gula are used for the same 
purposé in Bengali. Instances can be multiplied ;*° but those 
given are enough, to show that even the vernacular Bengali, 
which bristles with Sanskrit and derivative words, is indebted 
to Dravidian languages for a pretty large portion of its voca- 
bulary and structural peculiarities. What is strange is that 
Dravidian words have been traced also in Hindi speech. Even 
the commonest Hindi words jhagda, ata and so forth have been 
traced to Dravidian vocables. No reasonable doubt can 

44. Ind. Ant., 1913, p. 235. [Now Mysore or Karnataka State. For 
‘Canarese’, better read ‘Kannada’.—D. C. S. ] 

ж [Sanskrit tālu ; brahmatglu ; also cf. tala in karatala, etc. Better Telugu 
tala, Tamil talai and gal.—D. C. S. ] 

45. For agdetailed consideration of this subject, see B. C. Mazumdar, 
‘Bahgalabhasay Dravidi Upadana, in Vangtya Sahitya Parisat Patrtka, Vol. 
XX, Part I. 

46. Ind. Ant., 1916, p. 16. | 
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therefore be entertained as to the Dravidian speech once being 
spoken in North India. 

We thus see that the Dravidian tongue was once spoken in 
North India, but was superseded by the Aryan, when the 
Aryans penetrated and established themselves there. It, there- 
fore, becomes extremely curious how, in Southern India, the 
Aryan speech was not able to supplant the Dravidian. But 
here a question arises. Is it a fact that even in that part of 
the country no Aryan tongue was ever known or spoken by 
the aborigines after the Aryans came and were settled here р 

] take my stand on epigraphic records as they alone can afford 
l irrefragible evidence on the subject. Let us first take the 
province whose vernacular at present is Telugu. The earliest 
Inscriptions found here are those of Ašoka. Evidenly I mean. 
the version of his Fourteen Rock Edicts engraved at Jaugada 
in the Ganjam District, the extreme north-east part of the 
Madras Presidency.» But I am afraid I cannot lay much 
stress upon it, because though Telugu is no doubt spoken in 
this district, Oriya is not unknown here, at any rate in the 
northern portion of it. And it is a well-known fact that, in 
a province where the ranges of any two languages or dialects 
meet, the boundary which divides one from the other is never 
permanently fixed, but is always changing. I shall. not, 
therefore, refer here to the Fourteen Rock Edicts discovered 
in the Ganjam District, but shall come down a little south- 
wards and' select that district where none but a Dravidian lan- 
guage is spoken—I mean the Kistna District. Here no less than 
three Buddhist stüpas have been discovered, along with a num- 
ber of inscriptions. The earliest of these is that at Bhattiprolu, 
the next is the celebrated one at Amaravati, and the.third is 
that at Jagayyapeta. The inscriptions connected with these 





ж [ The Ganjam District is now in Orissa. The Erragudi and Rajula» | 
mandagiri edicts of Ašoka were later discovered in the Karnul District of the 
Telugu-speaking Andhra Pradesh. 'Kistna' is now ‘Krishna’.—D. C. S. ] 


— 
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monuments are short donative records, specifying. each. the 
name and social status of the.donor along with the nature of 
his gift. An examination of these records shows that people of 
various classes and statuses participated, in this series of, 
religious benefactions. We will here leave aside the big folk, 
such as those who belonged to the warrior or merchant class, 
and who, it might be contended, were the Aryan conquerors. 
We will also leave aside the monks and nuns, because their 
Original social status is never mentioned in Buddhist inscription- 
al records. We have thus left for our consideration the people 
who are called herañika or goldsmiths, and, above all, the 
cammakàüras or leather-workers. These at any rate cannot be 
reasonably supposed to form part of the Aryan people who 
were settled in the Kistna District, and yet we find that their 
names are clearly Aryan, showing that they imbibed the Aryan 
civilisation even to the extent of adopting their names. Thus, 
we have a. goldsmith of the name of Sidhatha or Siddartha, 
two leather-workers (father and son) of the names of Vidhiha or 
Vrddhika and Naga.*’ All these unmistakably are Aryan names; 
but this string of names does not stop here. We have yet to 
make mention of another individual who is named Kanha or 
Krsna. This too is an Aryan name ; but the individual, it is 
worthy of note, calls himself Damila,*? which is exactly the 
same as Tamil or Sanskrit Dravida. And, in fact, this is the- 
earliest word so far found signifying the Dravidian race. We: 


thus see that as a result of the Aryan settlement in the - 


Kistna District, the local people were so steeped in Aryan 
civilisation that they went even to the length of taking Aryan 
proper names to themselves. But could they understand or 


speak the Aryan tongue? Do the inscriptions found in the ' 


Kistna District throw any light on this point» Yes, they do, 


47. Arch. Surv. S. Ind , Vol. I, pp. 91, 102-03. 
48. lbidp.104. -~ | 
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because the language of these records is Pāli,“ and Pali, we 
know, is an Aryan speech. This clearly proves that an Aryan 
tongue was spoken in the Kistna District from at least 150 B.C. 
to 200 A. D.—the period to which the inscriptions belong. I 
am aware it is possible to argue that this Aryan language was 
spoken only by the Aryans who were settled there, and not 
necessarily by the people in general, and, above all, the lower 
classes. This argument is not convincing because it is inconceiv- 
able that earlier Buddhism, whose one aim was to be in direct 
touch with the masses, and which must have obtained almost all 
its converts of this district.from all sorts and conditions of the 
indigenous people including the lowest classes, could adopt an 
Aryan tongue unless it was at least as well known to and 
actually spoken by the people in general as their home tongue. 
This inference is confirmed by the fact that three copies of 
what are called Agoka’s Minor Rock Edicts have been found 
in the Chitaldrug District of the Mysore State,” i.e. in the very 
heart of what is now the Canarese-speakings province. One 
of these edicts enumerates the different virtues that constitute 
what Agoka meant by dharma, and the other exhorts all people 
especially those of low position.to put forth strenuous endeav- 
our after the highest life. АЦ the inscriptions of Asoka, 
especially these Edicts, had a very practical object in view. 
They were intended to be understood and pondered over by 
„people of all classes, and as the language of these epigraphic 


49. 1 use this term in the sense in which it has been taken by Franckein 
his Pali und Sanskrit. Perhaps this should have been styled ‘monumental Pali’ 
to distinguish it from ‘literary Päli’, i.e, the Pali of the Buddhist scriptures. 
{ ‘Prakrit’ is here better than ‘Pali’. In the period in question, coins bear 
legend in Prakrit. The silver coins of the Sztavühanas exhibit a kind of 
Dravidianised Prakrit. SeeSircar, Stud. Ind. Coins, pp. 107 ff.—D. C .S.] 

50. Ep. Carn., Vol. XI, Intro, pp. 1 ff. [*Chitaldrug! is ‘Chitra- 
durga'.—D. C. S. ] 

x[Better—Kannada-speaking. Prakrit may have been understood only by 
a section of the people in these areas.—D. C. S] ~ 
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‘records is Pali, the conclusion is irresistible that, though 
perhaps it was not the home tongue, it could be spoken, at 
least well understood, by all people including the lower classes. 
But this is not all. We have got incontestable evidence that 
up to the 4th century A. D., Pali was also the officia] language 
of the kings even in those provinces where Dravidian languages 
are now supreme. At least one stone inscription and five 
.copper-plate charters have been found іп these provinces, ' 
ranging from the second to the fourth or fifth century A. D. 
The stone inscription was found at Malavalli in the Shimoga 
District, Mysore State.*! It registers some grant to the god 
Malapali by Vinhukada Cutukalanamda* Sitakarni of the 
Kadamba dynasty? who calls himself king of Vaijayanti, and 


51. Lüders, List of Brahmi Inscriptions, Nos. 1195-96. 

52. 1 had occasion to examine coins of two princes of this dynasty found 
in the North Kanara District, Bombay. Their names on them are clearly 
Cutukaldnamda and Muliinarnda ( Prog. Rep., W. Circ., 1911-12, p. 5, рата. 
18). Rapson is inclinedto take Cutu and Muda ( Munda ) as dynastic names 

(Catalogue of the Coins of the Andhra Dynasty, etc., Intro., pp. Ixxxiv-Ixxxvi). 
In my opinion the whole Cutaka(ku)làaaida and Mulšnamda are 
"proper names or individual epithets, for to me it is inconceivable how they 
could mention their dynastic names only on the coins and not individual 
names or epithets at all. [The coins give the names Cutukadànamda and 
Muddnamda and thefirst of them in found in inscriptions as Cutukulanathda. 
We have now additional evidence in support of Bhadarkar that 1t was a per- 
sonal and not dynastic name. See Sircar, Stud. Ind. Coins, p. 131. The 
North Kanara District is now in the Mysore or Karnataka State.—D. C. S.] 

53. Rapson has conclusively shown that Viphukada Cutukalantnda and 
Sivaskandavarman of the Malavalli inscriptions were related to each other 
as father and son (ibid., pp. liv-Iv). But then it is worthy of note that the 
latter has been called king of the Kadambas in one of these records. It thus 
appears that both father and son belonged to the Kadamba dynasty —a con-: 
clusion which thoroughly agrees with the fact that their title Vaijayantipura- . 
raja, Manavya-sagotta and Hüritiputta are exactly those of the Kadambas 
known to us from their copper-plate charters (Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. I. 
Part II, p. 287). [For comments on these views, see Sircar. Suc. Sat. L. 
Dec., pp. 220ff. Sivaskandavarman was the son of Cutukulánanda's 
daughter.—D, C, 5.] 
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records the renewal of the same grant by his son. | Vaijayanti, 
we know, is Banavasi in the North Kanara District, Bombay 
Presidency. At Banavasi, too, we have found an inscription 
of the queen of thisking. Both Banavasi and Malavalli are 
situated in the Canarese-speaking country, and yet we find that 
the official language’ here is Pali. The same conclusion 18 
proved with reference to the Tamil-speaking country by the 
five copper-plate grants referred to above. Of these five, three 
belong to the Pallava dynasty reigning at Kaficipura, one to a 
king called Jayavarman, and one to Vijayadevavarman.™ Тһе 
very fact that every one of these is a title-decd and has been 
drawn up іп Pali shows that this Aryan language must have ~ 
been known to officials of even the lowest rank and also to 
literate and even semi-literate people. One of the three Pallava 
charters, e. g. issues instructions, for the maintenance 
of the grant therein registered, not only to the rajaku- 
mara or royal princes, semapati or generals, and so forth, 
but also to the free-holders of various villages (gamdgama- 
bhojaka), guards (árakhadhikata) and even cowherds (go-vallava) 
who меге employed іл the king’s service. The princes" and 
generals may perhaps be presumed to be of the Aryan stock 
and consequently speaking an Aryan tongue ; but the free- 
holders of the various villages, guards and cowherds, at any: 
rate, must be supposed to be of Nonaryan race. And when 
instructions are issued to them by a charter couched in Pali, 
the conclusion is inevitable that this Aryan tongue, at leas$ up 
to the fourth century A. D., was spoken and understood by all 
classes of people in-a country of which the capital was. 


54. Litders’ List, Nos. 1200, 1205, 1327, 1328 and 1194. [Better— 
Vijaya-Devavarman.— D. C. S.] 
55. Personally I think most of the princes in Southern India were of 
Dravidian blood as is clearly evedenced by their names such as Pulumivi, 
Vilivayakura, Ka]alàya, Cutukala and so forth. 
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Kañcipura and which was and is now a centre of the Tamil 
language and lilerature.+ 

Just now I have many a time remarked that Pali might 
not have been the home tongue of the people, but was well 
understood by them. Perhaps some of you would like- to 
know what I exactly mean by this. I shall explain myself by 
giving an instance. We know that there are many Canarese- 
speaking ‘districts which were conquered and heid by the 
Marathas. Some of them still belong to the Maratha Chiefs. 
If you go to any one of these districts, you will find that, 
although the indigenous people speak Canarese at home and 
among themselves, Marathi is understood by many of them 
and even by some of the lower classes. This is the result of 
the Maratha domination extending over only two centuries, 
and has happened notwithstanding the fact that the Сапагеѕе 
people have their own art and literature. As the Pali inscrip- 
tions referred to above show, the Aryans had established 
themselves in Southern India for at least seven centuries. It 
is, therefore, no wonder that the Aryan tongue could be 
spoken, at any rate well understood, by the original Dravidians 
even to the lowest classes, as is clearly evidenced, 1 think, at 
least by the inscriptions of Ašoka and those connected with the 
Buddhist s?zpas.«» We must not, however, lose slight of the 
fact that the Aryan language for some reason or other had. 
not become the home tongue of these Dravidians. Evidence 
in support of this conclusion, curiously enough, is forth- 
coming from an extraneous and unforeseen quarter. A papy- 


*[ The argument is weak and the conclusion wrong. The Aryan court: 
language in the South must have enjoyed the position of Persian in Mughul 
times and English in the British days and was intelligible only to the educated 
few.—D. C. S] 

wé[It is impossible to believe that the Aryan language was intelligible 
inthe South inearly times morethan Sanskrit is understood there today. . 
Of course only a few have knowledge of Sanskrit.— D. C. S.] 


£ 
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' rus of the second century A. D. was discovered in 1903 at 
Oxyrhynchus in Egypt, containing a Greek farce by an un- 
known author. * The farce is concerned with a Greek lady 
named Charition, who has been stranded on the coast ofa 
country bordering the Indian Ocean. The king of this country 
-addresses his retinue as ‘Chiefs of the Indians’, In some 
places, the same king and his countrymen use their own 
language especially when Charition has wine served to them 
'to make them drunk. Many stray words have been traced ; 
butsofar only two sentences have been read, and these 
leave no doubt whatever asto their language having been 
"Canarese. One of the sentences referred to is bére koñca 
-madhu pátrakke haki, which means ‘having poured a little wine 
into the cup separately’. The other sentence is ралат bër etti 
.katii madhuyam ber ettuvenu, which means *having taken up the 
cup separately and having covered [it], I shall take wine 
separately'. From the fact that the Indian language employed 
in the papyrus is Canarese, it follows that the scene of Chari- 
tion's adventures is one of the numerous small ports on the 
western coast of India between Karwar and Mangalore and 
that Canarese was at least imperfectly understood in that part 
-of Egypt where the farce was composed and ‘acted, for if the 
Greek audience in Egypt did not understand even a bit of 
Canarese, the scene of the drinking bout would be denuded of 
all its humour and would be entirely out of place. There were 
-commercial relations of an intimate nature between Egypt and 
the west coast of India in the early centuries of the Christian 
era, and it is not strange if some people of Egypt understood 
-Canarese.« To come to our point, the papyrus clearly shows 
that, in the second century A.D., Canarese was spoken in 


56. JRAS, 1904, pp. 399 Ё. 
«[It is difficult to believe that the audience of a Greek farce played in 
Egypt understood Kannada. If the language of the two Sentences is Kannada, 
:they must have been meant to be an unintelligible jargon.—D. C. S.] 
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Southern India even by princes, who most probably were 
Dravidian by extraction. The Canarese, however, which they 
spoke, was not pure Canarese, but was strongly tinctured with 
Aryan words, I have quoted two Canarese sentences from the 
Greek farce, and you will have seen that they contain the words 
patra (cup), pana (drink) and madhu (wine), which are genuine 
Aryan vocables as they are to be found in the Vedas. The 
very fact that even .in respect of ordinary affairs relating to- 
drinking we find them using, not words of their home language 
as we would naturally expect them to do, but words from 
Aryan vocabulary, indicates what hold the Aryan speech had 
on their tongue. 

Nevertheless it must be confessed that even seven centuries 
of Aryan domination in South India was not enough for the 
eradication of the Dravidian languages. It would be exceedingly 
interesting to investigate the circumstances which precluded the 
Aryan tongue here from supplanting the aboriginal one. Such 
an inquiry, Iam afraid, is irrelevant here. And I, therefore, 
leave it to the Dravidian scholars to tackle this most interesting, 
but also most bewildering, problem.*’ 

Though the causes that led to the preservation and survival 
of the Dravidian languages are not known at present, this much 
is certain, as І have shown above, that up till 400 A.D. at any 
rate, an Aryan tongue was spoken and known to the people in 
generals just in those provinces where the Dravidian languages 
are now the only vernaculars. If such was the case, wecan 
easily understand why in Ceylon to the present day we have 
an Indo-Aryan vernacular. For we have seen that the tide of 
the Aryan colonisation did not stop till it reached Ceylon. 


57. Let me say here that the exact question to be answered is why the 
Dravidian language was supplanted by the Aryan language in North India, 
but not in South India, although Aryan civilisation had apparently permeated 
South India as muchas North India. 


x[It was merely the court language understood by some people.—D.C.S. ] 
\ 


! 
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- Naturally, therefore, not only the Aryan civilisation, but also 
the Aryan speech was implanted from South India into this 
country, where, however, as in North India, it succeeded in 
completely superseding the tongue originally spoken there. This 
satisfactorily answers, I think, the question about the origin of 
Pali in which the Buddhist scriptures of Ceylon have been 
written. The Island was converted to Buddhism about the 
middle of the third century B. C. by the preaching of Mahinda, 
a son of the great Buddhist emperor Agoka. Naturally, there- 
fore, the scriptures, which Mahinda brought with him from his 
father's capital, must have been in Magadhi, the dialect of the 
Magadha country. Asa matter of fact, however, the language 
of these scriptures, as we have them now, is anything but 
Magadhi, though, of course, a few Magadhisms are here and ' 
there traceable, This discrepancy has been variously explained 
by scholars. Kern holds that Pali was never spoken and was 
an artificial language altogether—a view which no scholar 
endorses at present.” Oldenberg boldly rejects the Sinhalese 
tradition that Mahinda brought the sacred texts to Ceylon. He 
compares the Pali language to that of the cave inscriptions in 
Maharashtra and of the epigraph of king Kharavela in the 
Hathigumpha in Orissa, i.e. old Kalinga,«« says that they are 
essentially the same dialect and comes to the conclusion that 
the Tipitaka was brought to the Island from ‘the peninsula of 
South India, from either Maharashtra or Kalinga, with the 
natural spread of Buddhism southwards." I am afraid, I cannot 
agree with Oldenberg in his first conclusion, On the contrary, . 
Iagree with Rhys Davids that the Sinhalese tradition that 
Buddhism was introduced into Ceylon by Mahinda is well- 
founded and must be accepted as true. On the other hand, 


x[Pali was a literary language like Sanskrit. —D. C. S.] 
**[Kalihga was part of the coastal areas of Orissa and Andhra Pradesh. 
—D. C. S.] 
58. Vinayapijaka, Vol. I, Intro., pp. liv-lv. 
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Oldenberg has, I think, correctly pointed out that Pali of the 
Buddhist scriptures is widely divergent from Magadhi, but is 
essentially the same as the dialect of the old inscriptions found 
in Maharashtra or Kalinga. The truth of the matter is that the 
Aryans, who colonised Maharashtra and Kalinga,®® spoke 
practically the same dialect, as is evidenced by inscriptions, and 
that when they went still farther southwards and occupied 
Ceylon, they naturally introduced their own dialect there, as is 
also evidenced by the inscriptions discovered in the Island. I 
have told you before that the Aryan colonisation of Ceylon 
was complete long prior to the advent of the Mauryas, and we 
must, therefore, suppose that this dialect was already being 
spoken when Mahinda came and introduced Buddhism. Now, 
we havea passage in the Cullavagga*? of the Vinayapitaka, in 
which Buddha distinctly ordains that his word was to be 
conveyed by different Bhiksus in their different dialects. The 
Magadhi of the sacred texts brought by Mahinda must thus 
have been replaced by Pali, the dialect of Ceylon, and we сап 
perfectly understand how in this gradual replacement a few 
Magadhisms of the original may here and there have escaped 
the weeding-out, especially as Magadhi and Pali were not two 
divergent languages, but only two dialects of one and the same 
language. 


59. Personally I think, the Aryans went to Kalinga not by the eastern, 
but by the southern route. It is worthy of note that while the Pali Buddhist 
canon knows Айга and Magadha and Assaka (A&maka) and Kalihga, it 
does not know Vañga, Pundra and Suhma—exactly the countries intervening 
between Anga and Kalinga. through which they would certainly have passed 
and where they certainly would have been settled if they had gone to Kaliñga 
by the eastern route. There is, therefore, nothing strange in the dialect of 
Kaliñea being the same as that of Maharashtra or the Püli. 

60. V.33. 1. 


LECTURE II 
POLITICAL HISTORY 


In this lecture I intend treating of the political history or 
the period we have selected, viz., approximately from 650 to 
325 B.C. No good idea of this history is possible unless we first 
consider the question : What were the biggest territorial 
divisions known at this time ? The most central of these 
divisions is, as you are aware, Madhyadeša or the Middle 
Country. According to Manu,’ it denotes the land between the 
Himalaya in the north, the Vindhya in the south, Prayaga or 
Allahabad in the east, and Vinagana or the place where the 
Sarasvati disappears, in the west. Itis true that the laws of 
Manu were put into their present form after 200 B. C.; but 
I have no doubt that by far the greater portion of it belongs to 
a much earlier period. Manu’s description of the Middle 
Country, e.g., appears to be older than that we find in the 
Buddhist Pali canon, because the easternmost point of 
Madhyadesa was Prayaga in Manu's time, whereas that men- 
tioned in the Buddhist works is far to the east of it.+ It will 
thus be seen that the Middle Country has not been described 
by Manu only, but also in Buddhist scriptures. This description 
occurs in the Vinayapitaka? in connection with the Avanti- 
Daksinapatha country where the Buddhist monk Maha-Kacca-. 
yana was carrying on his missionary work. Avanti-Daksina- 
patha was, we are told, outside the Middle Country, and it 


1. II. 21. [The present Mamusmrti does not appear to be much earlier- 
than the 3rd century À. D.—D. C. S. ] 

* [ The conclusion is not quite convincing; Some Buddhists extended 
Madhyade$a upto Pundravardhana in North Bengal. See Sircar, Cosm, 
Geog. E. Ind. Lit., pp 15 ff. —D. C. S. ] 

2. Text, І. 197 ; trans., SBE, Vol. П, p. 38. 
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appears that Buddhism had not made much progress there when 
Mahi-Kaccayana began his work. When a new member was re- 
ceived into the Buddhist order, the necessary initiation ceremony 
had to be performed before a chapter of at least ten monks. This 
was the rule ordained by the Buddha ; but this was well-nigh 
impossible in the Avanti-Daksinapatha country as there were 
very few Bhiksus there. Maha-Kaccayana, therefore, sent a 
pupil of his to the Buddha to get the rule relaxed. The Buddba, 
of course, relaxed the rule and laid down that in all provinces 
outside the Middle Country a chapter of four Bhiksus was 
quite sufficient. It was, however, necessary to specify the 
boundaries of the Middle Country, and this was done by the 
Buddha with his characteristic precision. To the east, we are 
told, was the town called Kajangala, beyond that is Mahasala. 
To the south-east is the river Salalavati, to the south is the 
town Setakannika, to the west is the Brahmana village called 
Thiina, and to the north is the mountain called Usiraddhaja. 
Unfortunately, none of these boundary places here specified 
have been identified except one. This exception is the easterly 
point, viz., Kajangala, which, according to Rhys Davids, must 
have been situated nearly 70 miles east of modern Bhāgalpur.? 
In the time of the Buddha, therefore, thé eastern limit of the 
Middle Country had extended nearly 400 miles eastward of 
Prayaga which was its easternmost point in Manu's time. Now 
there cannot be any doubt that Madhyadesa was looked upon 
as a territorial division. We find constant references to it in 
the Buddhist Jatakas. Thus in one place we read of two 
merchants going from UtKala or Orissa to Majjhimadesa or 
the Middle Country. This clearly shows that Orissa was not 
included in the Middle Country. But we read of Videha being 
situated in it. Again, we hear of hermits fearing to descend 
"T C 87-88. [ Kajangala is Kankjol near Rajmahal. 


A Jat., Vol. I, p. 80. 
5 Ibid, Vol. Пі, p. 364. 
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from the Himalayas tó goto Majjhimadesa, because the people 
there are too Јеаглеб. It will thus be quite clear that 
Majjhimadesa or Madhyadega was a name not created by 
the writers, but was actually in vogue among the people 
and denoted some particular territorial division. It was with 
reference to this Middle Country that the terms Daksinapatha 
and Uttarapatha seem to have come into use. Daksinapatha, 
I think, originally meant the country to the south not ofthe 
Vindhyas so much as of Madhyade$a. This is clear from the 
fact that we find mention made of Avanti-Daksin apatha. ] have 
just told you that it was in this country that the Buddhist 
missionary Maha-Kaccayana preached. It is worthy of note 
that Avanti was a very extensive country and that in Buddhist 
works we sometimes hear of Оеп!" and sometimes of 
Mahissati? as being its capital. Ujjeni is, of course, the well- 
known Ujjain, and Miahissati is the same as Sanskrit Mahis- 
mati which has been correctly identitied with Mandhata® 
on the Narmada in the Central Provinces. It, therefore, seems 
that Ujjain was the capital of the northern division of Avanti, 
which was known simply as the Avanti country, and Mahissati 
of the southern division which was, therefore, called Avanti- 
Daksinapatha. Now, Mandhata, with which Mahissati has been 
identified, is not to the south of the Vindhyas, but rather in 
the range itself, and as it was the capital of the country, this 
country must necessarily have included a portion of Central 
India immediately to the north of this mountain range, its 
southern portion having coincided with Vidarbha. The country 
of Avanti-Daksinapatha was thus not exactly to the south of 
the Vindhyas as its upper half was to the north of this range. 


ыы eer eee = 
6 Ibid., pp. 115-16. 
7 Ibid, Vol. IV, p. 390. 
8 SBB, Vol. III, p. 270. 
9 JRAS, 1910, рр. 445-46. [It is ‘identified by some with Maheshwar 
in the Bast Nimar District of the present Madhya Pradesh State.— D. C. S.] 
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And yet it has been called Daksinapatha. And it seems to 
have been called Daksinapatha, because it was to the south not 
so much of the Vindhyas as of the Middle Country. The same 
appears to be the case with the term Uttarapatha. One Jataka 
speaks of certain horse-dealers as having come from Uttara- 
patha to Varanasi or Benares.“  Uttarapatha cannot here 
signify Northern India, because Benares itself is in Northern 
India. Evidently it denotes a country at least outside and to the 
north of the Kasi kingdom whose capital Benares was. As the 
horses of the dealers just referred to are called sindhava, it 
clearly indicates that they came from the banks of the Sindhu 
or the Indus. We have seen that, according to Manu, the 
Sarasvati formed the western boundary of Madhyadeáa. 
And the Indus is as much to the north as ќо ће west of the 
Sarasvati and therefore of Madhyadeša, It was thus with 
reference to the Middle Country that the name Uttarapatha 
also was devised. Up to the tenth century A.D., we find the 
term Uttarapatha used in this sense. Thus when Prabhakara- 
vardhana, king of Sthanvi$vara, sent his son Rajyavardhana to 
invade the Hina territory in the Himalayas, Bana (c. 625 
A.D.), author of the Harsacarita, represents him to have gone 
to Uttarápatha.!? As the Hūna territory has thus been placed in 
Uttarapatha, itis clear that Prabhakaravardhana's kingdom 
was excluded from it. And as Sthanvigvara, capital of 
Prabhakaravardhana, is Thanesar and is on this side of the 


10 See also the name Avanti-Dakkhin&patha occurring in Jat., Vol. HI, 

pp. 463-16. [RájaSskhara's Kavyamimümsa locates Daksinapatha not specially 
š to the south of Madhyade$a, but of M&his nati, while the Jayamangala com- 

mentary on the Kümasutra places it to the south of the Narmada. See Sircar, 
Cosm Geog. E. Ind Lit ,pp 103, 107.—D. C. S.] 

11 IL. 287. 15. ['Benares (Banaras)’ is now called ‘Varanasi’.—D. C. S, ] 

12 In the Divyavadana (ed. Cowell and Neil, p. 407) Taksagila is placed 
іп Uttar&oatha. But it is not clear that this Uttardpatha excluded 
Madhyade$a. 

13 Harsacarita (Bomb. Sans. Prak. Seri, No. LXVI), p- 210. 
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'Sarasvati, his kingdom was.understood to be included in 
Madhyadesa, with reference to which alone the Hūna territory 
seems te have been described as being in  Uttarapatha. 
Similarly, the poet Rajašekhara (c. 880-920 A.D), in his 
Kavyamimamsa, places Uttarapatha on the other side of 
Prthüdaka which, we know, is Pehoa іп the Karnal District, 
Punjab, i.e. on the western, border of the Middle Country. It 
is, therefore, clear that the terms Daksinapatha and Uttarapatha 
came into vogue only in regard to Madhyadesa. It must, 
however, be borne in mind that although Uttarapatha in 
Northern India denoted the country north of Madhyadeé£a, in 
Southern India, even in Bana's time, the term denoted Northern 
India. Thus Harsavardhana, B ina's patron, has been described 
in South Indian inscriptions as Srimad-Uttarapath-adhipati, i.e., 
sovereign of Uttarapatha, which must here signify North 
India.!5 | 

We thus see that the whole of the region occupied by the 
Aryans was at this early period divided into three parts, viz. 
Madhyadesa, Uttarapatha and Daksinapatha. Let us now see 
what the political divisions were. In no less than four places, 
the Anguttaranikaya mentions what appears to be a stereotyped 
list of the Solasa Maha-janapada, ie. the Sixteen -Great’ 
Countries. “his lis$ is certainly familiar to those of you 
who have read Rhys Davids Buddhist India. It is as 
follows -- 


l. Angà 9, Kurü 
2. Magadha 10. Paficala 
3, Kasi 11. Maccha 
4, Kosala 12. Surasena 
5. Vajji 13. Assaka 


14 GOS ed., p. 94, line 8. 
* Í Now Haryana.—D.C.S. ] 
15 JBBRAS, Vol. XIV, p 26; Ind. Ant., Vol. VIII, p. 46. [The Cálukya 
charters represent Harsarvadhana as sakal-ottarapath-esvara,-D. C. S. ] 
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6. Malla 14. Avant 
7. Cheti 15. Gandhara 
8. Vamsa 16. Kamboja. 


Now, if we examine this list, we find that here we have the 
names not of countries proper, but of peoples. It is curious 
that the name of a people was employed to denote the country 
they occupied. The custom was certainly prevalent in ancient 
times, but has now fallen into desuetude. Secondly, two of 
these names are not of peoples but of tribes, viz., the Vajji and 
the Malla. Thirdly, we seem to have herea specification, by 
pairs, of the conterminous countries. Anga and Magadha thus 
are one pair, Kasi and Kosala another, Kuru and Paficala a 
third, and so on, and there can be no doubt that the countries 
of each pair are contiguous with each other. Some other points 
too are worth noting about this list ; but they can be best 
understood when we come to know the more or less correct 
geographical position of the countries. _ 


Let us take the first pair, viz, Айра and Magadha. That 
they were conterminous is clear, e.g., from one Jataka story! 
which tells us that the citizens of Айра and Magadha were 
travelling from one land to another and staying in a house on 
the marches of the two rajthas, i.e. kingdoms. This shows that 
they were not only contiguous, but separate kingdoms in the 
7th century B.C., the sociallife of which period the Jatakas are 
believed to depict.& In the time of the Buddha, Anga was first 
independent, but came afterwards to be annexed to Magadha. 
The river Campa separated Айра from Magadha.*? On this 
river was the capital of Anga, which was also called Campa 
and has been identified by Cunningham with Bhagalpur.!? One 





16 П. 211. ff. 
* [ The Játakas are themselves not earlier than the 3rd century B. C. and 
Some of them may be as late as the 6th century A. D.—D.C.S. ] 
17 Jat., Vol. IV, p. 454, line 11. 
18 ASR, Vol. XV, p. 31. 
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Jataka story calls it Kalacampa, and places it 60 yojanas from 
Mithila. The capital of Magadha was Rajagrha, modern Rajgir. 
Strictly speaking, there were two capitals here— one, the more 
ancient, called Girivraja because it was a veritable ‘cow-pen of 
hills’ being enclosed by. the five hills of Rajgir, and the other,” 
Rajagrha proper, the later town built at the foot of the hills. 
Shortly after the death of the Buddha, the capital of Magadha. 
was transferred from Rajagrha to Pataliputra, modern Patna. 
We shall take up the next pair, viz., Kasiand Kosala. Kasi- 
rattha was an independent kingdom before the rise of 
Buddhism. In the time of the Buddha, however, it formed part 
of Kosala, The capital of Kasi-rattha was Varanasi, i.e., 
Benares, so called perhaps after the great river Varanasi.” 
Kasi, it is worthy of note, was the name of a country and not 
of a town. Kasipura, of course, denoted Benares, but in the 
sense of the capital (pura) of the Kasi country. Varanasi had 
other names also. Thus it was called Surundhana* in the 
Udaya Birth, Sudassana? in the  Cullasutasoma Birth, 
Brahmavaddhana?? in the Sonanandana Birth, Pupphavati?* in 
the Khandahala Birth and Ramma City** in the Yuvafijaya 
Birth. Its sixth name was Molini.*® Kosala is called anantara- 
samanta to, i.e. immediately bordering on, Kasi in one Jataka. 
. The capital of Kosala is Savatthi or Sravasti which, we now 
know beyond all doubt, is Maheth ofthe village group 


19 Mahabharata ЇЇ. 21. 1-3. 

20 Index to the Jataka (Jat., Vol. VII, p. 92) under Bara nast-mahanadt. 
[ The name of the place is 'Varügasl in Sanskrit and ‘Barinasi’ in Pali— 
D.C.S.] 

21 Jat., Vol. IV, р. 204, lines 15, 18. 

22 Ibid ,p. 119, line 28 ; Vol. V. p. 177, line 12, etc. 

23 Ibid., Vol. IV, p. 119, line 29 ; Vol V, p.312, line 19, etc. 

24 Ibid., Vol. IV, p. 119, line 293; Vol. VI, p. 131, line 11, etc. 

25 Ibid., Vol. IV, p. 119, line 26, etc. 

26 Ibid., p. 15, line 20, etc. [ Correctly, Malini. Read Sonananda and. 
Khand ahala,— D.C.S, ] i 
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Saheth-Maheth on the borders of the Gonda and Bahraich 
Districts of the United Provinces." Another important town of 
‘this country was Saketa which was certainly the capital of 
Kosala in the period immediately preceding the Buddha, ' 
.asis clear from the Jàtakas.? Cunningham has shown 
that this Saketa can be no other than Ayodhya, modern 
Oudh.?? | 

The third pair we have to consider is Vaji and Malla. I 
have already told you that they are the names, not of peoples, 
but of tribes. The Vajjis were.known also as Licchavis. Videha 
and some parts of Kosala appear to have been held by 
them. Their capital was Vesali or Vaišali which has been 
identified with Basarh in the Muzaffarpur District of Bihar.?? 

Then comes the pair—Cheti and Vamsa. In the Jatakas, 
mention has been made of Ceta-rattha or Cetiya-rattha, and at 
one place we are told that its capital was Sotthivati-nagara.?! 
I have no doubt that Ceta or Cetiya is the same as Sanskrit 
Caidya or Cedi, which occurs even in the Pgveda?* and corres- | 
ponds roughly to the modern Bundelkhand. The Vamsā are 
identical with the Vatsas whose capital was Kauégambi. This 
last has been identified by Alexander Cunningham with Kosam 
on the Jamuna, about thirty-five miles south-west from 


Allahabad.?3 
Kuru and Paficila have been known to be contiguous 


27 JRAS, 1909, рр. 1066 ff. [Now Uttar Pradesh—D,C.S.] 

28 See, e.g., Jat., Vol. Ш, p. 270, line 15. 

29 ASR, Vol. 1, р. 320. [ Ajodhya in the Faizabüd District, U. P. 
—D.C.S. ] 

30 ASI, AR, 1903-04, pp. 82-83. [The Vaji and Licchavi appear to 
have been members of a confederacy.—D.C.S. ] 

31 Ја., Vol. IIL p. 454, lines 19-20. [Better Sotthivati-nagart. 
—D.C.S.] 

32 VIIL 5.37-39. 

33 ASR, Vol. I, pp. 304-05 ; also JRAS, 1898, p. 503. т 
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countries since the Vedic period. The capital of the Kuru 
country was Yndapatta or Indraprastha near Delhi, and that of 
Paricala, Kampilya which has been identified with Kampil on 
the old Ganges between Budaon and Farrukhadad in U. Р. 
Both these must be Daksina-Kuru and Daksina-Paficala. The 
capital of Uttara-Parcala was Ahicchatra or Ahiksetra accord- 
ing to the Mahabharata. Mention of Uttara-Kuru we meet 
with both in the early Brahmanical and Buddhist literature ; but 
its capital is not yet known. 


. As regards Maccha and Surasena, the former doubtless 
corresponds to Sanskrit Matsya. The Matsya people and 
country have been known to usírom early times, being 
mentioned as early as the Šatapatha” and Gopatha?? Bráhmanas 
and the Kausitaki Upanisad.3” Matsya originally included parts 
of Alwar, Jaipur and Bharatpur, and was the kingdom of king 
Virata of the Mahabhàárata, at whose court the five Pandava 
brothers resided incognito during the last year of their 
banishment." His capital has been identified "with Bairat in 
. the Jaipur State. » w The Sürasenas occupied the country whose 
capital was Madhura, i.e., Mathura, on the Jamuna. In the 
Buddha's time, the king of Madhura was styled Avanti-putta, 
showing that on his mother's side he was connected with the 
royal family of Ujjain. It is worthy of note that according to 
Manu, Kuruksctza aud the lands of the Matsyas, the Paficdlas 


— 


34 ASR,Vol. XI, p. 12; JRAS, 1899, p. 313. [The well-known 
capital of the Kurus was Hastinüpura in the Meerut District, U.P.—D.C.S. ] 

.* [ Uttarakuru was in the Himalayas and was later regarded as a mythic- 
al territory.—D.C.S. | 

35 ХН. 5. 3. 9. 

36 1.2. 9. 

37 IV. 1. К 

38 Prog. Rep., W. Girc., 1909-10, p. 44. 

** [ Now Jaipur Division of Rajasthan.—D.C.S. ] 
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.and the Surasenakas comprised Brahmarsi-deša or the land of 
the Brahmana R3is.?? 

The Assakas and the Avantis have been associated together | 
in the Sona-Nanda Јаіака.* The first obviously are the 
Ašmakas of the Brhatsamhita.“ In early Pali literature, Assaka 
with its capital Potana or Potali has, on the one hand, been 
distinguished from Mulaka with its capital Patitthana 
(Paithan), and, on the other, from Kalinga with its capital 
Dantapura.** But as Assaka is here contrasted with Avanti, it 
seems to have included Mulaka and also perhaps Kalinga. 
Avanti also here includes the two well-known divisions referred 
to above —the northern division called simply Avanti country 
with its capital Ujjain and the southern Avanti-Daksinapatha 
with its capital Mahissati, 

The last pair is Gandhara and Kamboja. The former 
included the West Punjab and East Afghanistan. Its capital was 
Takkasild or Takgaéila,5 whose ruins are spread near Sarai- 


39 II. 19. 

40 Jat, Vol. V, p. 317, line 24. 

41 Ind. Ant., Vol. XXII, p. 174. . 

42 In the Suttanipata (V.977), the Assaka (Aámaka) country has 
been associated with Mu]1ka with its capital Patitthana and mentioned ав 
situated immediately to the south ef the latter, but along the river Godavarl 
(vs. 977, 1010-01). See also supra, Lecture І, note 6. 

43 Јаг., Vol. ПІ, p. 3, lines 3-4. | 

44 Assaka is similarly contrasted with Avanti in Jat., Vol. V, p. 317, 
Ime 24. In the Dighanikaya, Kalinga, Assaka and Avanti are contradis- 
tinguished (SBB, Vol. III, p. 270) where Assaka must have comprised 
Mu]aka. | 

45 Jat., Vol. I, p. 191, line 11 ; Vol. II, p. 47, line 11, etc., etc. In ће 
Mahabharata, two capitals of Gandhara are mentioned, ‘viz. Taksasil& and 
Puskarüvatl, the former situated to the east and the latter to the west of l 
the Indus. in A$»5ka's time, Tak8a818 doss not appear to have been the 
capital of Gandhàra, for from his Rock Edict XIII we see that Gandhara 
was not in his dominions proper, but was feudatory to him. On the other 
hand, from Separate Orissa Edict I, we learn that Taksa$iJ%, was under 
him as опе of his sons was stationed there. Evidently Taksasild was not 
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kala in the Rawalpindi District of the Punjab. It is very diff- 
cult to locate the Kambojas. According to one view, they were a 
Northern Himalaya people, and according to another they were 
the Tibetans. Butin our period, they were probably settled. 
to the north-west of the Indus and are the same as Kambu- 
jiya of the old Persian inscriptions. Their capital is not 
known. i 


It willbe seen that the different political divisions, men- 
tioned in the above list, were in existence shortly before the 
` time of the Buddha. We know that, during his lifetime, Anga 
ceased to be an independent kingdom, and was annexed to 
Magadha, and thatthe territory of Kasi was incorporated. 
into the Kosala dominions. If ‘we, however, turn to the 
Jatakas, we find that both Айга and Казі were independent 
countries. The Campeyya Jataka,** e. g., speaks of Апра and 
Magadha as two distinct kingdoms, whose rulers are constantly: 
at war with each other. Kasi and Kosala are similarly re- 
presented in the Mahasilava Jataka and Asataripa Јаіака“ 
as being two independent countries and their kings шы: 
with each other. 

The political divisions enumerated in the Anguttaranikaya 
were, therefore, existing prior, but only just prior, to the 


the capital of Gandhara іп Asoka's time. This agrees with the statement of 
Ptolemy that the Gandarai ( Gandhara ) country was to the west of the 
Indus with its city Proklais, i.e. Puskaravati (Ind. ^nt, Vol. ХП, pp. 
348-49). [Puskalavat! (modern Mirziyarat or Charsadda near Peshawar): 
was the capital of Gandhara while Taksa$la was the headquarters 
of the Uttardpatha province in the Maurya empire. Not only the 
Peshawar region but even parts of Central and Southern Afghanistan formed 
parts of ABoka's empire. The Kandahar edicts of Asoka show that the 
most prominent Greek and Kamboja settlements in A$oka's empire lay in 
the Kandahar region.—D.C.S. ] 

46 Jat., Vol, IV, pp. 454 fft. — 

47 Ibid., Vol. I, pp. 262 ff. and 409 ff. 
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time when the Buddha flourished, because we have the mention 
of the Vajji and Malla in this list, It is worthy of note that 
they are mentioned in the Jatakas, but only in the introduc- 
tions to them and never in the stories themselves. Evidently, 
therefore, these tribes same to be known after the period 
represented by the Jatakas, but before that of the origin of 
Buddhism. It will thus be observed that, early in the sixth 
century B. C., India, i.e., the portion of India which was colo- 
nised by the Aryans at that time, was split up into a number 


oftiny States, living independently and sometimes fighting. 


with one another. There was no supreme ruler to whom they 
owed fealty. The Purànas tell the same tale. They distinctly 
state that along with the rulers of Magadha flourished other 
dynasties, such as (he Aiksvakavas or kings of Kosala, 
Paficalas, Kaseyas, Aśmakas, Kurus, Maithilas and so 
forth. This clearly shows that, about 600 B.C., India 
occupied by the Aryans was divided into several small king- 
doms and that there was no imperial dynasty to which the 
others were subordinate. The most important of these tiny 
dynasties is that of Brahmadatta reigning at Varanasi and 
ruling over the Kasi-rattha. The family also seems to have been 
called Brahmadatta after this king. Thus in the Jdtakas 
every prince who was heir-apparent to the throne of Varanasi 


has been styled Brahmadatta-kumàra. In the Matsya Purüna** 


also, a dynasty consisting of one hundred Brahmadattas has 
been referred to. In the Jatakas, no less than six kings of 
Varanasi have been mentioned besides Brahmadatta. They 


are Uggasena, Dhanafijaya, Mahàsilava, Samyama, Vissasena. 


and Udayabhadda.9 Inthe Puranas, Brahmadatta is repre- 


48. Pargiter, Puranic Text, etc., pp. 23-24. 
49. Ánandü$rama Sans. Ser. ed., p. 556, v. 72. I am кое for 
this reference to Mr. Harit Krishna Deb. 


50. Jat., Vol. IV, p. 458, line 13 ; Vol. III, p. 97, line 23 ; Vol. I, p. 262, 
Mis ; Vol. V,p. 354, line 9 ; Vol. II, p. 345, jo 19 ; Vol. IV, p. 104, lines . 


* 
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sented to have been followed in succession by Yogasena, 
Visvaksena, Udaksena and Bhalláta.5! There can be no doubt 
that Visvaksena and Udaksena ofthe Puranas are the same 
as Vissasena and Udayabhadda of the Jatakas. Bhallata of 
the Puranas, again, is most probably Bhallatiya of the 
Bhallajiya Játaka.9* | | 

When the Buddha lived and preached, there were four great 
kingdoms, viz., Magadha, Kosala, Vatsa and Avanti. The most 
prominent of these was Magadha, whose rulers, as we shall 
‘see subsequently, rose to the position of paramount sovereigns. 
From the Pali Buddhist canon which pertains to a period only 
` Slightly later than the demise of the Buddha and which 
-consequently is trustworthy, we learn that Canda-Pradyota of 
Avanti, Udayana of the Vatsa territory, Pasenadi aad his son 
Vidudabha of Kosala, and Bimbisara and his son Ajataóatru 
of Magadha were contemporaries of the Buddha. The kings 
‘were thus contemporaries of one another. This point is worth 
grasping as thjs synochronism is the only sheet-anchor in the 
troubled sea of chronology in the period we have selected. 
The only chronicle that is relied on for this period is the 
Puranas ; but it is a hopeless task to reduce the chaos of the 
Puranic accounts to any order. Some attempts® no doubt 
have recently been made to deduce a consistent political history 
from these materials, but without any success so far as I can 
see, I i 

I have just informed you that, in the time of the Buddha, 
there were four important kingdoms, flourishing side by side. 
They were also connected by matrimonial alliances as might 
naturally be expected. For our description, we shall first 

CO 

51 Vayu P. (ASS ed.), p. 376, vs. 180-82 ; Visnu P., Part IV, Chap. 19. 
52 Jàt., Vol. IV, p. 537, line 16. 
53 S.V. Venkateswara Ayyar, “The Ancient History of Magadha' (Ind. 


Ant., Vol. XLV, рр. 8-16, 28-21 ) ; K. P. Jayaswal, ‘The S'aiéunika and 
Maurya Chronology, etc." (JBORS, 1915, рр. 67 ff. ). і 


`x 
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take Udayana of Kausambi, and Pradyota, ruler of Ujjain. А 
long account of Udayana is contained in the Kathasarit- 
sdgara ; but the greater portion of it, І ат afraid, is untrust- 
worthy. According to the Puranas, he pertained to the Pau- 
rava dynasty. The same authority tells us that his father's 
name was Satanika.. Bhasa, the earliest Sanskrit dramatist 
that we know at present,» has composed two dramas describing 
incidents from Udayana’s life; viz., Svapnavasavadatta and 
Pratijiayaugandharayana. From these it appears that he was 
the son of Satánika and grandson of Sahasranika and belonged 
. to the Bharata family." As he is called Vaidehiputra, his 
mothér appears to have been à daughter ofthe king of Videha. 
Udayana's first queen was Vasavadatta, daughter of the king 
of Ujj&in, who is called Pradyota Mahasena by Bhasa, but 
Chanda Pradyota in the Buddhist works. According to the 
Buddhist tradition, Udayana had two more queens, viz., Sama- 
vati and Magandiya. The latter was his crowned queen and 
was the daughter of a Brahmana. According to the Brahmanic- 
al accounts, he had two queens only, viz. Vasavadatta and 
Padmàvati. His second queen, Padmavati, wasa sister of 
Dar$aka, king of Rajagrha (Magadha). Scholars of the saner 
type have assigned Bhasa to the third centüry A.D., and 
 Bhàsa apparently followed the tradition which was current in 
his time. He does not, however, seem to be correct in accept- 
ing the tradition which makes Padmavati, a sister of Dar$aka, 
as will be shown shortly when we come to treat ofthe Magadha 
dynasties. Udayana had a lute called Ghosavati° whose 
sound captivated the elephants and by means of which he 


. 54 Pargiter, op. cit., pp. 7, 66. 
. *[Asa dramatist, ASvaghcga is earlier than Bhása.—D.C.S. ] 


55 Bhiisa speaks of this family as prakaía-rdjarsi-nàmadheyo and Ved- 
aksara-samavaya-pravisto (Pratijnidyau., p. 34). 


` 56 This seems to have teen an'heii-loom of the Bharata family to 
which Udayana belonged and which was noted fcr proficiency in music 
(ibid., pp. 34-35). 
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captured them. He had a she-elephant named Bhaddavatika, 
to which he owed his life, queen and kingdom." 

The two dramas of Bhasa referred to above supply us 
with many interesting items of information which, when they 
are brought to a focus, throw a flood of light upon the political 
condition of the period. The king, who seems to have been’ 
dreaded most when the Buddha lived, was not Ajatasatru, 
Pasenadi or Udayana, but Pradyota who is known both as 
‘Mahasena or possessed of a large army? and Canda or 
terrible. We know from the Majihimanikaya that even 
such a powerful king as Ajatasatru was thrown on his defen- 
sive and was engaged on fortifying his capital Rajagrha when 
Pradyota invaded his territory, instead of meeting him openly 
in battle. Before, however, he attacked Magadha, he thought 
. of subjugating the neighbouring province of Vatsa. But he 
was afraid of the undaunted bravery of Udayana and the 
political sagacity of his prime minister Yaugandharayana. .He, 
therefore, resorted to a ruse. He knew of the inordinate 
fondness of Udayana for capturing wild elephants with the 
captivating sounds of his vina. An artificial elephant was set up 
in the jungles on the Narmada just where the boundaries of the 
Avanti and Vatsa kingdoms met, and in the body ofthe 
elephant were concealed a number of select warriors. Udayana 
fell a victim to this trap, put up a heroic fight to free himself, 
but was taken prisoner and carriéd away to Ujjain, where how- 
ever, he was accorded a chivalrous treatment by Mahasena, 
When Yaugandharayana learnt that his master had fallen into 


57 Jat., Vol. III, p. 384. 

58 "Vasavadatti herself says that her father was called Маһаѕепа on 
account of his large army (tasya bala-parima n a-nirvtttam | námadheyam 
Mahasena iti—Svapnava., 20). 

59 In the same drama, Udayana speaks of Pradyota as prthivyam 
 rája-vamí yànam- uday-asta-maya-prabhuh (p. 67). [Canda means 'violent.'— 
D.C.S. ] 
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the hands of a neighbouring king, he hastened to his release. 
He turned'a Buddhist monk along with another minister and 
stole into Ujjain. He found that the release of Udayana had 
become a complicated affair by the latter having fallen in love 
with Vasavadatta, Mahasena’s daughter. He, however, devised 
a way out of this difficulty. One of his men was made a 
Mahaut of Vàsavadatta, and on an appointed day the two 
lovers managed to elope, leaving Yaugandharáyana ánd his 
fighting band to cover their flight. At first, Mahasena was 
furious ; but he soon relented ; and in the absence of the lovers 
themselves, the proper marriage ceremonies were performed 
over their portraits. 

Kautilya in his Arthasastra® says that, when it is iude 
sible to ward off danger from allsides, a king should run 
away, leaving all that belongs to him; for, if he lives, his 
return to power is certain as was the case with Suyatra and 
Udayana. We know from the Svapnavasavadatta that Udayana 
had to flee from his kingdom to a frontier village called 
Lavànaka. The enemy, who overran his territory, was 
Áruni?! who appears to have been ruling to the north of the 
Ganges, Might he be a king. ot Kosala? At any rate, the 
Ratnavali clearly represents а king of Kosala to be Udayana's 
enemy. The disaster was thought by Yaugandharayang to be 
80 serious that the help of Pradyota, which was naturally ex- 
pected, was not regarded to be sufficient, and a marriage alliance 
with the royal house of Magadha was considered indispensable. 
But this was possible only if Udayana agreed to marry Padma- 
vati,sister of the Magadha king. Udayana, however, was so 
attached to Vasavadatta that he could not brook the idea of 
having another wife so long as she was alive. Vasavadatta 
‘must, therefore, disappear for a time, thought the Prime 
Minister, so that Udayana could believe her to be dead and 
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could therefore agree to marry Padmavatt. When once the 
king was out a-hunting, the place was set on fire, as previously 
planned, after Vasavadatta and Yaugandharayana quietly left 
it. Everybody thought that.the latter two had been consigned 
to the flames. On his return when the king knew about the 
disaster, he was overwhelmed with grief, from which, however, 
-in course of time he recovered. There was thus no difficulty 
in bringing about the contemplated marriage alliance, and 
Udayana was married to Padmavati. Soon after his marriage 
, and before he left Rajagrha, his minister Rumanvat had 
already, apparently with the help sent by Mahasena,®* driven 
away Агиш from the Vatsa kingdom and to the north of the 
Ganges, where ıt seems he was joined by Udayana along with 
the forces of the Magadha king, with the express object of 
killing Aruni. And we may assume that he soon succeeded 
in accomplishing 1.18 object. 

According to the Pali Buddhist canon, Udayana hada 
son named Bodhi, who most probably is identical with Vaht- 
nara of the Puranas. Bodhi is represented as ruling over 
the Bhagga country at Sumsumaragiri, apparently as 
Yuvaraája * Не got a vaddhaki or carpenter to build for him a 
palace which he called Kokanada ; but fearing that the artisan 
may build a similar excellent palace for another prince, Bodhi 
had his eyes plucked out. There is a suttanta in the Majjhima- 
nikaya which is devoted to him and is called Bodhi-raja-. 
kumdra-sutta. Beyond this we know nothing reliable about 
this dynasty.** Such is also the case with the dynasty that 
ruled over.the Avanti country with its capital at Ujjain. I have 
just mentioned that a king of this family was Pradyota, who 


62 Therecau be no doubt that Mahasena sent succour to Udayana as 
the latter acknowledges it (Svapnaya., р. 68). ~ | 

63 Jat, Vol. Ul, p. 157. ke d 

64 Forthe anecdote about Udayana and Pindola, see Jat., Vol. IV, 
p. 375 
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was a contemporary of the Buddha. The Puranas make him 
the founder of the dynasty. In Bhasa's dramas, he is fre- 
quently called Mahasena. From his queen Angaravats, he had 
a daughter named Vasavadatta espoused by Udayana, as men- 
tioned above. We do not know much about his conquests, and 
all we know about him in this respect is the statement of the 
Majjhimanikaya*? that AjataSatru, king of Magadha, was 
fortifying his capital Rajagrha because he was afraid of an 
invasion of his terrifory by Pradyota. Bhasa speaks of his 
two sons, viz., Gopala and Palaka.9* - Gopala, it is said, was 
of the same age as Udayana. The Kathasaritsagara®’ says that 
. after the death of Pradyota, Gopala abdicated the throne of 
Ujjain in favour of his younger brother Palaka. This is 
not improbable, and also accounts for the omission ot his 
пате іп the Puranas. The Mrcchakatika® further tells us 
that Palaka was ousted by Aryaka, son of Gopala, who was in 
hiding for a long time in a settlement of herdsmen. What 
appears to be the truth is that Pradyota was succeeded not 
by Gopala, but by his younger brother Palaka, and that 
Gopala's son Aryaka, not liking the idea of being deprived 
of the throne, conspired against his uncle, and succeeded in 
usurping the throne, The Puranas omit the name of Gopala, 
-- Which is not strange as he resigned the throne in favour of 
his brother, and mention those of Palaka and Aryaka. The 
latter is mentioned as Ajaka, which I have no doubt stands 
for Ajjaka, і. e. Aryaka.9? They, however, place one Visakha- 
yüpa between Palaka and Aryaka—which is a mistake. 
Vigakhayupa, if there was a prince of such a name in this 


65 Vol IH, p. 7.. 
66 Pratijnaydu., 35. 
67 III. 62-63. Iam Indebted to Mr. H. K. Deb for this reference. 
Bomb. Sans. Ser., pp. 180, 306. 
69 This identification was first proposed by K.P. Jayaswal (JBORS., 
1915, p. 107). I 
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dynasty, must have come after Aryaka. We now pass on to 
the Kosala dynasty. The only princes of this royal family 
known to us from the Buddhist works are Pasenadi and his 
son Vidüdabha. I suspect that they belonged to the Iksvaku . 
family described by the Puranas which, in the enumeration 
of its members, mention one Prasenajit which, I think, is the 
Sanskrit form of Pasenadi. Ksudraka is mentioned as the 
name of Prasenajit’s son, and it is possible that this was 
another name of Vidudabha. The Majjhimanikaáya*? calls 
Pasenadi king of Kasi-Kosala, and from the preamble of the 
Bhaddasaála ` Játaka,* we learn that the territory held by the 
Sikyas was also subordinate to him. Pasenadi had an 
" amatya called Siri-Vaddha and a favourite elephant named 
Bkapundarika. One of his queens was Mallika, who was 
originally a daughter of the chief of garland-makers in 
$rávasti.? She was only sixteen when Pasenadi married her 
and as she was married when he was at war with Ajata$atru, 
she seems to have been married at his practically old age by 
Pasenadi. Nevertheless, Mallika predeceased him. Pasenadi 
had a daughter called Vajira or Vajirl. She was married to 
Ajatasatru, as I shall tell you later on. With a pious desire 
to become a kinsman of the Buddha, Pasenadi sent envoys 
to the Sakyas with a request to give him a Sakya girl in 
marriage. The Sakyas, through their pride of birth, were 
unwilling to give him any girl of pure blood, and sent one 
` Vasabhakhattiya, born to a Sakya named Mahanaman from a 
slave woman, She was married to king Pasenadi and raised 
to the rank of the Chief Queen."* She gave birth to Viduda- 
bha who succeeded him. When Vidüdabha became a grown- 


70 П. 111. 

71 Jat., Vol. IV, pp. 144 ff. 
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up boy, he went, against the wishes of his mother, to the - 
Sakya country where he was subjected to a series of indig- 
nities. There the real origin of his mother became known. The 
news reached the ears of Pasenadi who was enraged with the 
Sakyas and degraded both Vasabhakhattiya and Vidüdabha, 
but reinstated them upon the intercession of the Buddha. As 
soon as Vidudabha came to the throne, he marched to the 
Sakya territory, massacred the Sakyas, and thus wreaked his 
vengeance for which he was burning ever since he came to 
know about the fraud practised by them. It is said that 
thrice the Buddha dissuaded Vidudabha from carrying out 
this wholesale carnage of the Sikyas ; but it is difficult to say 
how far this is true. From Buddhist works we gather a 
great deal about the fights between the rulers of Kosala and 
Magadha ; but about these we shall come to know shortly, 
We now come to describe the dynasty or rather the dynas- 
ties that ruled over Magadha. The first of these is the family 
to which belonged Bimbisara and his son AjataSatru, who, 
you will remember, were contemporaries of the Buddha. The 
authority which is generally followed in giving an account of 
this family is the Puranas. But there is another authority, 
which is more reliable, but which is neglected. I mean the 
Sinhalese chronicle Mahavamsa. The Puranic account, I am 
afraid, is anything but satisfactory, so far asthe order of 
succession, at any rate, is concerned, thoughI quite believe 
the scraps of information they supply in regard to some 
princes. According to the Puranas, Si$unaga was the founder 
of this dynasty, and Bimbisara was its fourth prince. And 
they also tell us that the Prodyota dynasty consisted of five 
kings and that they were supplanted by Sigunaga. Bimbisāra 
is thus ten genérations removed from Pradyota, whereas, asa 
matter of fact, we know that both were contemporaries of 
-each other, being contemporaries of the Buddha. Again, 
though the tradition as to individual names is not very 
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unstable in the different Puranas, the same cannot be said 
in regard to the period of the individual reigns which vary 
considerably. What is also strange is that they assigna 
period of 363 years to ten consecutive reigns, i. e., at least 
36 years to each reign which is quite preposterous and utterly 
unknown to Indian history.” This indicates a desperate 
attempt on the part of the Puranas to fill up the gaps in the 
chronology anyhow-—an inference which entirely agrees with 
their attempt at reduplicating names and assigning them to 
consecutive kings, such as Ksemadharman and  Ksemavit, 
Nandivardhana and Mahanandin, and so forth. Further, it is 
` worthy of note that the Mahavarsa mentions the name of king 
Munda, which is entirely omitted from the Purana list. The 
existence of this king is now sufficiently attested by the 
Aüguttaranikaya and the Afokavadana. Next, the Mahavamsa 
makes Udayabhadda (or Udayi)the immediate successor of 
Ajatasatru ; but the Puranas place one Dar$aka in between. 
That surely is highly questionable, because the Dighanikaya 
speaks of Udayabhadra as Ajatagatru’s son ; but we have no 
such evidence in respect of Daréaka. I am aware, it may be 
argued that Daršaka has, as a matter of fact, been mentioned 
by Bhasa in ће Svapnavádsavadatta as a king of Magadha, 
whose sister Padmavati was married to Udayana of Kau- 
Sambi, and that itis possible that he was another son of 
Ajàtasatru and might have been the latter's immediate 
successor, his brother Udayabhadra coming to the throne 
after him. But this argument does not appear to be sound 
to me, because how old, I ask, could Udayana be when he 
married Padmávati ? To make the case favourable to the 
other side, we will suppose that he was wedded to her in the 
very first year of Darsgaka’s accession to the throne. We 
know that the Buddha ‘preached not only to Udayana but 


75 Most of these arguments have been already urged by W. Geiger in 
his translation of the Mahavamsa (PTS ed.) Intro., pp. xliv ff. 
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also to his son Bodhi. To make the case more favourable, 
we shall suppose that Bodhi was then only sixteen years old 
and that he was born when Udayana also was sixteen. 
Udayana thus must have been at least thirty-two years old, 
when the Buddha preached to Bodhi. We will also concede 
that Buddha died the same year that he delivered the sermon to 
Bodhi. And we know that the Buddha died in the eighth 
regnal year of Ajātaśatru and that the latter reigned twenty- 
four years after the Buddha's death. We thus see that Udayana 
was at least thirty-two yeais old when the Buddha died and 
therefore fifty-six years old when Ajatasatru ceased to reign. 
Udayana was thus married in his fifty-seventh year, i.e., in the 
first year of Darsaka’s reign. Is it the proper age for the hero 
io make love to the heroine, and is it proper for the poet to 
describe it %8 Verily there must be some mistake some- 
where. Bhasa evidently followed the tradition that was current 
in his time, i. e., most probably in the third century A. D. By 


76 Ladmit that Udayana’s marriage with Padmüvati was of a politi- 
cal character, and that it is quite possible to argue that it does not matter 
if the hero represented is in the decline of his age. On the other haud, how- 
ever, wo have to note first that the Svapnavdsavadatta is not a political 
drama like the Mudraraksasa. Secondly, what I cannot understand is the 
love-sickness of the newly wedded couple which is certainly described in 
the drama and which such a dramatist of fine delicate sentiment as Bhasa 
would certainly have suppressed if he had thought that Udayana was on 
the other side of fifty. At p. 35, Udayana speaks of himself as being pierced 
by the sixth arrow of the god of love. At p. 49, the Vidusaka refers to the 
Madan-agni-daha of Udayana caused by his second marriage and intensified 
by the bereavement of his first queen. In Act V, we аге told that Padmá- 
vat! islaid up with a headache, of course caused through love-sickness, to 
remove which her meeting with Udayana is being arranged for. lam sure 
that all these references to the love-sickness of the lovers Bhasa would have 
studiously avoided if, according to him, they had been an ill-assorted 
couple. [ Thecriticism seems co be uncalled for when the conventional 
nature of the Sanskrit poems (including dramas) is taken into consideration. 
Kings often married and had children in sufficiently advanced age-—D.CS.] 
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that time, the Purünas, through the corruption of their texts, 
must have become full of contradictions and discrepancies, 
and must have been more than once tampered with to make 
them yield an intelligent story. For these reasons I cannot 
help thinking that it is not safe to rely upon the ‘account 
furnished by the Puranas for this early period so far at any 
rate as the order of succession and the duration of individual 
reigns are concerned. The tradition preserved in the 
Mahavarmsa about the Magadha dynasties seems to me more 
reliable. At least, no inaccuracies or blunders have yet 
been detected in the account of this chronicle, which wonder- | 
fully agrees with the scraps of information which the Puranas. 
furnish for some princes. 


I have already told you that the two rulers of Magadha. 
who were contemporaries of the Buddha were Bimbisara and 
his son Ajatagatru. The name of the family to which Bimbi-- 
sara belonged is not definitely known ; but it seems that it 
was Naga. The last prince of Bimbisára's dynasty is called 
Naga Dasaka by the Mahdvamsa. The second component of 
the name, viz., Dasaka, doubtless corresponds to the name- 
Darsaka of the Puranas. And the name Naga has been prefixed: 
to Dasaka to distinguish him from his successor who belonged. 
to a somewhat different family and who has therefore been 
called Susu-Nàga, or Little Naga. Daršaka, and thus Bimbi- 
вага, belonged to the Great Nàga dynasty. We do not know 
whether any kings of his dynasty preceded Bimbisara. They 
have certainly not been mentioned by the Mahavarhsa ; but. 
there was no need for this chronicle to mention them, its sole 
object being to describe the events of the period beginning 
with the Buddha and not anterior to him. The Puranas no 
doubt represent at least four kings to have ruled before 
Bimbisara, but their authority for this period, as I have just. 
stated, is disputable. The probability is that Bimbisára was 
the founder of his dynasty, because Bimbisara has in the 
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Pali Canon been called Seniya, which is the same thing as 
Sendpati.x We know that Puspamitra, founder of the Sunga 
dynasty, was designated Senapati, and we have the authority 
of the Puranas that Puspamitra was actually the commander- 
in-chief of the last king of the Maurya family that he 
supplanted. It is not at all impossible that Bimbisara was the 
general of the power that ruled over Magadha before him and 
that, if he did not actually destroy it, he at any rate declared 
his independence and carved out a kingdom for himself. The 
question here arises: who could be exercising sway Over 
Magadha prior to Bimbisara ? A passage in one of the oldest 
Buddhist documents speaks of Vesali as Magadham puram," 
capital of the Magadha country. If Vesali was thus the capital 
of the Magadha kingdom, it is quite possible that it was at the 
expense of the Vajjis that Bimbisara secured territory for 
himself.^« According to the Puranas, Magadha was originally 
held by the Barhadratha family. Then, it seems, occurred 
the inroads of the Vajjis who held Magadha. In the early 
years of the Buddha, Bimbisára thus appears to have seized 
Magadha after expelling the Vajjis beyond the Ganges and to 
have established himself at Rajagrha, the old capital of the 


77 Suttanipata, p. 185, v. 38. 

*[This is dubious. Seniya may be Sanskrit S ainika, S'renika, S'renya, 
S"yenika, etc. A commentator says that Bimbisára was called Seniya either 
because he had a large army or because he belonged to the Seniya-gotta. 
A S'enika-gotra (probably S'ainika from the name SD is of course 
mentioned in the Andhau inscriptions, though Bimbistra's name Seniya is 
similar to Ajatagatru’s name Kunika. According to Buddhist sources, Bimbi- 
sara's father was Bhati or Bhatiya, the king of Magadha, and he ascended 

the throne of the latter at the age of fifteen. See Malahasekera, Dict. 
` PPN, s. v. The Buddhacarita (XI. 2) assigns Bimbisüra to the Haryanka-kula. 
—D.C.S.]. 


** [This is due to confusion and is impossible. Magadha was originally 
the Patna-Gayd region, and Vaiššll, which is far away from it, could have 
been the Magadha capital only after its expansion to a big kingdom ata 
later date, not before the transfer of thecapital from Rajagrha to Pataliputra. 
See p.4, note * above.] 
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kingdom. This was not the only conquest achieved by him. 
Bimbisara conquered Anga also and incorporated it into his 
dominions. In the Majjhimanikaya,? we have mention of a 
king of Айра who gave a daily pension of 500 Karsipanas to 
a Brahmana. The name of this king has not been specified ; 
but there can be little doubt that it was this prince from whom 
Bimbisara wrested Anga. It was doubtless these conquests 
that gave Bimbisara sovereignty over 80,000 townships,” the 
overseers of which, it appears, he was in the habit of 
calling to an assembly for personally dicussing state matters 
and receiving his instructions. yos 

The Mahavagga?? says that Bimbisara had 500 wives. Of 
these one was, we know, a Vaidehi (Videha princess). Accord- 
ing to an early Jain authority, she was Cellana, daughter of 
Cetaka, а Licchavi Chief ot Vaisali., It is quite possible that 
matrimonial alliance was a result of the peace concluded after 
the war between Bimbisara and the Licchavis. Another of his 
queens was Kosaladevi, daughter of Mahakosala, who was 
the father of Pasenadi. The father, when he married his 
daughter to king Bimbisira, gave a village of the Kasi 
country, yielding a revenue of a hundred thousand, as her 
nahana-cunna-mila, і e. bath and perfume money.? From his 
Vaidehi queen Bimbisira had a son called Ajātaśatru. He 
had also anothei son named Abhaya ; but we do not know 
who the latter’s other son was. When Abhaya was once going 


78 1l. 163. 

79 Mahavagga, v. 1. 1. ff. [ This number is exaggerated and conven- 
tional.—D. С. S. ] 

80 VIII. 1. 15. 

81 SBE, Vol. XXII, Intio., p. xiii. 

82 Jüt., Vol. H, pp. 403, line 15. 

83 Jbid., Vo}. ПІ, pp. 121-22 make Kosaladevi tobe Ajatagatru’s mother, 


and the Samyuttan., Vol. I, p. 84, speaks of him as bhagineyya to Pasenadi. 
But this 1s a mistake, because, ia the Cullavagga, Ajü:afatru is invariably 
called Vedehiputto. [ The step-mother may be loosely called one's mother. — 
D. C. S.] z 
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to attend upon his father, king Bimbisara, he saw an infant 
exposed оп a dust-heap.* Не took up the infant, nourished 
him, and named him Jivaka Komarabhacoa. Jivaka went to 
Taksagila and learnt the science of medicine. Не returned to 
Rajagrha and showed his expert knowledge by speedily curing 
‘king Bimbisara of fistula. Bimbisara was so pleased that he 
appointed Jivaka as physician to the royal household and to 
the fraternity of the Bhiksus headed by the Buddha. Bimbi- 
s ra had at least two more sons. One of them was Silavat 
born at Ràjagrha.5 Тһе other was Vimala-Kondafifia from 
‘Queen Ambapili5* As Vimala bears the Brahmana clan- 
name of Копдайћа (Kaundinya), it appears that his mother 
wasa Brahmana woman. The princes, Abhaya, Silavat and 
"Vimala, all became Buddhist monks, probably through fear of 
Ajātaśatru after he had become king. When by murdering his 
father, as we shall just see, Ajātaśatru seized the throne, he 
must have attempted to assassinate his brothers also ; they 
therefore must have thought it discreet to embrace Buddhism 
and become monks. We have evidence at least in the case of 
'Silavat whom, according to the Theratherigatha, Ajatašatru 
was anxious to put to death. 

I have just referred to the murder of Bimbisira by his son 
Ajatašatru. The story is just this. Being instigated by 
Devadatta, cousin but enemy of the Buddha, Ajātaśatru 
conceived the design of killing his father and obtaining the 
kingdom. With that object in view, he once entered the 
private chamber of the king at an unusual hour with a dagger 
in his hand. He was, however, seized upon by the officers in 
attendance and taken before the king. On learning that his 
son wanted to kill him because he wanted the kingdom, 
Bimbisara at once handed over the reins of government to 
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85 Theragarha, trans., p. 259. 
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him.” But һе prince was not satisfied with this, and im 
order to make his position quite secure, he managed, at the 
advice of Devadatta, to kill his father by starvation. While 
once he waslistening to a sermon of the Buddha, he was 
suddenly stricken with remorse and confessed his sin before 
him. Although there is no sound reason to distrust the 
story of this parricide, the explanation which Buddhist texts 
give of his name, viz. Ajatagatru, scarcely deserves any 
credence. It is said that even when he was in his mother’s 
womb, he conceived a longing for his father's blood, which 
was gratified only by the mother drinking it from the right 
knee of Bimbisára, and that because he had thus been his 
father's enemy (Satru), while yet unborn (ajáta) he was named 
Ajatasatru. This is nothing but а pun.® 

I have told you that when king Mahakosala, father of 
Pasenadi, married his daughter to Bimbisdra, he granted a 
Kasi village as dowry, When Ajatasatru put Bimbisàra to 
death, Kosaladevi died of grief. For sometime after her 
death, Ajatagatru continued to enjoy the revenues of this 
village ; but Pasenadi resolved that no parricide should have 
a village which was his by right of inheritance and so con- 
fiscated it. There was thus war betwixt Ajátasatru and 
Pasenadi. The former was fierce and strong, and the latter 
old and feeble. So Pasenadi was beaten again and again. 
Now, at the time when he had returned to his capital Sravasti- 
after suffering his last reverse, the Buddha was staying close- 
by with his fraternity of Bhiksus. Amongst those there 
were many who formerly were officers of the king. Two of 
these at dawn one day were discussing the nature of the war, 
and one of them emphatically declared that, if Pasenadi but 
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gave Ajatasatru battle by arranging his army in the śakała- 
vyuha array, he could have him like a fish in lobster pot. The 
king’s couriers, who happened to overhear the conversation, 
informed him. Pasenadi seized the hint, and immediately set 
out with a great host. He took Ajatagatru prisoner and bound 
him in chains, After a few days he released him, gave him 
his daughter, Princess Vajira, in marriage, and dismissed ` her 
with that Kasi village for her bath-money, which was for long 
the bone of contention between the two royal families. 
Ajatasatru was at war also with the Licchavis of Vesali. I 
have already told you that his mother was a Vaidehi princess. 
This means that she belonged to the Licchavi clan.»  Ajata- 
$atru was thus: at war with his relations on his mother's side. 
He seems to have pursued the policy inaugurated by his 
father. We have seen that it was at the expense of the Liccha- 
vis that Bimbisara made himself master of tne Magadha 
kingdom. And now his son Ajatasatru conceived the design 
of destroying the independence of the Licchavis. It appears. 
that at this time the Ganges separated the Magadha kingdom 
from the Videha state, and that Pdtaligrama, which after- 
wards rose to great importance and became celebrated- 
as Pataliputra, was then on the frontier of the Magadha 
territory. At any rate, this is the impression produced on our 
mind on reading the Mahaparinibbünasutta," which is con- 
cerned with the decease of the Buddha. The same Sutta also: 
gives us the impression that Pataligrdma was on the road 
from "Vesali to Rajagrha. It was therefore, absolutely 
necessary to fortify Pataligrama. And when, shortly before 
his death, the Buddha visited Pataligrama, Sunidha and 
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Vassakara, Chief Ministers of Magadha, were busy building a 
fortress there to repel the Vajjis, i. e., Licchavis. The Jain 
Nirayavalisiitra informs us that Ajatasatru fixed a quarrel on 
Cetaka, his grandfather who was a Licchavi Chief of Vesali, and 
went forth to attack him.** Nine confederate Licchavi and nine : 
confederate Malla kings came to Cetaka’s assistance ; but it 
was of no avail, and the Vajjis or Licchavis were ere long 
subjected to the sway of Ajatasatru along with the Mallas. 

Ajatasatru was succeeded by his son Udayabhadra who is 
no doubt the same as the Udayin of the Puranas. According 
to the Dighanikaya, as we have seen, AjitaSatru looked upon 
him as his favourite son; bat it was this favourite son who, 
for the sake of kingdom, murdered his father, as the Mahda- 
vamsa? tells us. The Puranas say that he made Kusumapura 
on the southern bank of the Ganges his capital.” Kusumpura 
is but another name for Pataliputra, and there 1s nothing 
strange in Udayabhadra’s removing his capital from Rajagrha 
to Pataliputra. The Magadha kingdom was very much extended 
during the reign of Ajataéatru. The dominions of the 
Licchavis and Mallas and some parts of even Kosala were 
annexed to it, Such an extensive kingdom required a central 
capital, and this idea was well fulfilled by Pataliputra, which, 
though in the first instance it was fortified to repel and subdue 
the Licchavis, admirably served the purpose of a central seat 
of government. 

Udayabhadra reigned for sixteen years. He was succeeded 
by Anuruddha, and the latter by Munda. A period of eight 
years has been assigned to them. No reference to Anuruddha 
has so far been traceable in the Buddhist literature ; but the 
Anguttaranikaya®® does make mention of Munda, king of 


92 SBE, Vol. II, Iniro., p. му. 

93 У. 1. 

94 Pargtter, op. cit., pp. 22, 69. [ The Purünas really refer to the build- 
ing of шешу n Udayin's fourth regnal year. ‘Udayin’ is better. —D. C. 5. ] 
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Pataliputra. His queen, Bhadradevi died, and the king was 
simply overwhelmed with grief. His treasurer Priyaka 
became intensely anxious on his account, and arranged for an 
interview between the king and Narada, a Buddhist monk, 
who had at that time come to Pataliputra in the course of his 
religious tour.  Naàrada's religious discourse made a deep 


- impression on Munda and gave him strength of mind to 


overcome his grief. | 

Munda was succeeded by Naga-Dasaka. Ihave already 
told you that Dasaka of this composite name corresponds 
to the name Daráaka of the Puranas, and Naga was prefixed 
to his name to show that he pertained to the principal Naga 
dynasty. The tradition mentioned by Bhasa that Padmavati, 
married to Udayana, was his sister does not appear to be 
probable, and you have already seen the reasons I have set 
forth. The Mahavamsa says that, from Ajatasatru down to 
Darsaka, we had kings who were parricides, and that the 
people, who were, therefore, disgusted with this dynasty, 
aided one Susu-Naga, who was an amdtya or minister appar- 
ently of Daréaka, to oust him and secure the throne. Susu- 
Naga, as have said, does not seem to be a proper name. 
It denotes a branch of the Naga family, and, as sometimes a 
king is designated by his family name alone without specifi- 
cation of his individual name, the family name Susu-Naga, 
or Sigu-Naga of the Puranas, has been employed to denote the 


usurper of Dargaka’s sovereignty. Anyhow, this usurper 


was not an outsider, büt a prince of the Nàga dynasty, though 
ofa branch line. The Puranas inform us that Susu-Naga 
annihilated the renown of the Pradyota dynasty, placed his 
son at Varanasi or Benares, and made Girivraja (Ràjgir) 
his capital?9 The Puranas evidently tell us that Susu-Naga 
made himself master not only of Magadha but also of Avanti 


96 Pargiter, The Purana Text, etc ‚рр. 21, 68. 
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and Kàsi-Kosala, This seems to be correct, and to this we . 
may add that he probably annexed the Vatsa kingdom also to 
his empire. We know that Pradyota, Pasenadi (Prasenajit), 
Bimbisára and Udayana were contemporaries, and their 
families, curiously enough, became extinct four generations 
after them, i. e., about the time of Susu-Naga's rise. The 
latter was thus practically a ruler of the whole of Northern 
India except the Punjab. Being thus a powerful monarch and 
practically of the same family as Bimbisara, he was, in later 
times when the Puranas were recast, placed at the head. of the 
family, and all the kings styled Sigunaga were placed after him, 
Si$unaga reigned for eighteen years and was succeeded by his 
son Asoka. To distinguish him from Aáoka, the Maurya 
emperor, he was designated Kalasoka, the epithet kala indicat- 
ing his dark complexion. This also explains why he was called 
Kakavarna in the Puranas. Asa Burmese tradition informs 
us, he removed his capital from Rājagrha to Pataliputra.*’ 
This is exactly in keeping with the Mahdvamsa®® which re- 
presents Kalagoka as established at Puspapura, i.e. Pàfali- 
putra. The only event which, we know, took place in the 
reign of Kalašoka was the holding of the second Buddhist 
Council. It was held at Vesali under this king in the year 
383-382 B. C. and led to the separation of the Mahasamghikas 
from the Theravada.”  Kalasoka reigned for twenty-eight 
years only. After him his ten sons conjointly ruled over the 
Magadha empire. Their names are: (1) Bhadrasena, (2) Ko- 
randavarna, (3) Mangura, (4) Sarvafijaha, (5) Jalika, 
(6) Ubhaka, (7) Sañjaya, (8) Koravya, (9) Nandivardhana and 
(10) Paficamaka.™ Nandivardhana of this list is most probably 


97 SBE, Vol. XI, Intro, р. xvi. 
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99 Mahüvamsa, trans. Geiger, Intro., p. lix. 
100 Mahübodhivamsa, p. 98. 
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Nandivardhana of the Puranic list.| These ten brothers held 
Joint sway over the Magadha dominions for about twenty-two 
years and were supplanted by the Nanda dynasty. Nine 
members of this dynasty are said in the Mahavamsa!? to have | 
reigned in succession and for a period of twenty-two years. 
They were most probably one father and eight sons as men- 
tioned іп the Purdnas.° They were (1) Ugrasena, 
(2) Panduka, (3) Pandugati, (4) Bhutapala, (5) Rastrapila, 
(6) Govisanaka, (7 Dagasiddhaka, (8) Kaivarta and 
(9) Dhana.*%* As Ugrasena heads the list, it seems that he 
was the father and the remaining princes his sons. The 
chief of-the Nandas, according to all the Puranas, is Maha- 
padma. The commentary on the Bhagavata Purana says that 
he was so called because he was the lord of soldiers or wealth 
numbering or amounting to 100,000 millions.* Probably the 
correct meaning would be that he was master of as big an 
army as could be arrayed in a padma-vyüha or lotus fashion. 
This agrees with the fact that, in Buddhist works, he has oe 
styled Ugrassna, i.e. ‘possessed of a terrific army’. 

The Puranas say that Ugrasena-Mahapadma was so power- 
Ful that he uprooted all the Ksatriyas like Paragurama, 
brought the whole earth under one royal umbrella, and made 
himself eka-raj, ‘sole monarch’. Let us pause here fora 
moment and see what this means. I have told you that, 
shortly before the Buddha lived, that part of India which was 


101 Pargiter, ор. cit., p. 22. 

102: V.15. 

103 In this respect, the Puránas agree among themselves. They, how- 
ever, differ in regard to the sequence of their rule, some saying that they 
-all rergned conjointly, and some, in succession. 

104  Mahabodhivamsa, loc. cit. [In Sanskrit, Panduka and Pandugati. 
—D.C. S. ] | 

x [ See Wilson, Visnu Purana, reprint, p. 374 n.—D. C. S. ] 
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ocean and with an area of a thousand yojanas. This no 
doubt answers to the extent of the Mauryan empire, and as 
from the language of Kautilya the Cakravartin was.not an 
unfamiliar figure in his time, it appears that there was at 
least one Cakravartin before the Mauryas came to power, and 
there is, therefore, nothing strange in our taking Маһарайта 
to be a Cakravartin on the authority of the Puranas. It is 
time therefore to give up the view that the Indians for the 


first time gained their idea of Cakravartin from Alexander’s 
invasion. . | 





x [For the Cakravartin and his ksetra, see Sircar, Stud. Geog. Anc. 
Med. Ind., pp. 1 ff. The Purdnas have a list of peoples who ruled contem- 
poraneously with the predecessors of the Nandas, and these are the powers 
that must have been extrdated by Mahàpadma. They are—24 Ikevükus, 
27 Paiicalas, 24 Kašis, 28 Haihayas, 32 Kaliñgas, 25 ASmakes, 36 Kurus, 
28 Maithilas, 23 S'ürasenas and 20 Vitihotras—all of them ruling as 
contemporaries of the Satéundgas ( Pargiter, op. cit., рр. 23-24, 69). Out 
of the sixteen Mahüjanapas, at least Gandhlira and Kamboja certainly lay 
outside Maha-padma’s empire.—D. C. S. ] 


